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THE ONLY WAY TO LASTING PEACE 


THE year just ended drew towards its close in a babble of talk 
about peace. Seasonable in the conventional Christmas sense, 
but futile in fact. It is all in the enemy’s interest, started by 
German agents, in spite of the Chancellor’s denial in the Reichs- 
tag, and carried on by German catspaws conscious or unconscious. 
But it will serve a useful purpose if it leads people to think and 
form for themselves a clearer conception of the problem. There 
is no inclination here in any quarter that matters to entertain 
proposals for peace at the present juncture, but the refusal is 
rather instinctive or impulsive than thought out. It arises from 
a feeling that this is the wrong time for bargaining, not from a 
reasoned comprehension of what is implied by bargaining at all, 
and it is an insufficient protection against specious arguments 
and confused thinking. We need a clearer view of the position to 
guide our counsels and determine our action. 

The first point to grasp is that there is only one will among 
the Central Powers, and that is Germany’s. It is not wholly 
independent of the others and may have to accommodate itself to 
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theirs in this or that particular ; but it is so predominant that in 
large affairs it is the only one that counts. It was predominant 
before the War and has become more and more so as the War 
has proceeded. It is Germany with whom we have to deal. This 
is recognised in a general way. Indeed in this country we 
hardly feel conscious of any other enemy, and it is the same 
in France. For Russia and Serbia, too, the enemy, who was 
Austria, has during the last six months become Germany. As 
time goes on it becomes ever clearer that but for Germany there 
would have been no war at all, and but for her it might be ended 
now by negotiation or reference to an international court. What 
is implied by this, however, is less clearly perceived. 

The War cannot be ended by negotiation or compromise, 
because no treaty of peace concluded with Germany would be 
worth the paper it is written on. A nominal agreement might 
conceivably be reached which would permit a cessation of hos- 
tilities ; but not a single nation would have the smallest faith in 
it, and everyone would immediately prepare for a renewal of 
war. I do not mean only those which are now fighting, but 
neutral countries too. None of them trusts Germany now. Those 
nearest to her are armed to the teeth and anxiously watching 
their frontiers day and night, because they know that their 
neutrality would be violated to-morrow if the Germans thought 
they could violate it with advantage. A neutral observer, who 
has recently studied the feeling in Switzerland, says that even 
the German-Swiss, who are sympathetic ta Germany, do not 
trust her (The Times, December 17). When a man of business 
repudiates his obligations nobody trusts him again ; his credit is 
gone. Germany is in that position and much worse. She is like 
a man who has not only dishonoured his own signature but justi- 
fies that conduct on principle. How can anyone trust him? With 
the best will in the world it is impossible. The other nations 
might try to believe in Germany’s good faith, but they could 
not. Her own allies could not. They do not now. They try, 
but they have no confidence ; only hopes alternating with fears. 

Eager pacificists ignore this cardinal factor in the problem. 
They shut their eyes to the conduct of Germany and to the 
maxims laid down to justify it, that might is right and that neces- 
sity—which means the interests of Germany—overrides all rules 
and obligations. Consequently they do not see—or affect not to 
see—that the peace they desire could only stereotype the evils 
they deplore. It would make militarism the universal rule and 
impose the necessity of constant and perfect preparation for war, 
because any weakness on the part of Powers who possess any- 
thing that, Germany wants in her present frame of mind would 
be her opportunity for the renewal of war. The past proves that 
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she would be at no loss for pretexts, and the only security for 
peace would be a bristling front. The competition in armaments 
would be intensified and would demand far more of the national 
energies than ever before. Compulsory military service would be 
inevitable. If it be argued that this might be averted by the 
terms of the treaty of peace, in which some measure of diserma- 
ment might be one of the conditions, the answer is that reliance 
on any such provision assumes confidence in Germany’s good 
faith. It is the old fallacy again. Guarantees would be worth- 
less; the German preparations would be made in secret, and 
Powers who carried out the bargain would be the victims of a 
confidence trick. There is no escape from the position taken up 
by Germany, no third course between surrender and fighting it 
out. 

Nobody will hear of surrender—not even the pacificists—but 
the danger is that it may be so wrapped up as to look like some- 
thing else. That is indeed what the Germans are seeking and 
the pacificists are helping them to secure. What we have to 
realise here is that the Germans have not abated a jot of their 
ultimate aims, but rather the contrary. The original purpose was 
to proceed by steps on the traditional plan ; to knock out France, 
hold Russia in, consolidate the Central Powers under German 
hegemony, extend the bloc north and south, gain new naval 
bases, so as to command the North Sea, the Channel, and the 
Mediterranean, while pushing East by land, with the aid of 
Turkey, towards Persia and Egypt. All this was preparatory to 
the final step, which was seizure of the command of the sea and 
the subjection of Great Britain. Our entry into the War spoiled 
it right off at the start; but it was too late for Germany to 
withdraw then, and the attempt was made to take the whole 
programme in one. 

The first item was to take Paris and crush France. Sweeping 
through Belgium did not count as an item. It was taken as a 
mere preliminary and a matter of course ; but the calculation went 
wrong at Liége and the error altered the whole course of the 


-War. The man who beat the Germans was General Leman. 


The advance on Paris failed and six weeks after the beginning 
of the War the first peace kites were sent up by Germany. People 
have perhaps forgotten it, but the suggestion was put about that 
the War should be declared off and called a draw. The object was 
obvious. It was to retreat for another spring under more favour- 
able conditions. The bait was not taken and ever since then 
the aim of Germany’s higher policy has been to bring this War 
to an end with as little loss and as much advantage in hand as 
possible in order to prepare for the next. In this connexion con- 
firmation may be drawn from Friedrich Naumann’s book Mittel- 
B2 
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europa, which is attracting great attention in Germany. It was 
summarised in The Times of December 6. The book deals with 
future German policy on the Continent, but the point is the 
writer’s admission that German opinion was prepared for war 
with France, with Russia, and with England, but not for war 
witheal] three at once. That unfortunate occurrence upset the 
plans and caused them to be reconstructed, but not abandoned. 
The immediate aim is first to secure peace and then build up a 
stronger Central Empire by inducing or forcing Austria formally to 
enter the German Economic League. Belgium would be included 
and Holland could hardly keep out. Every inducement would be 
offered to the Dutch to come in, and if that failed pressure could 
easily be applied to compel them. The Balkan States would be 
helpless, and whatever form their relations might take they would 
actually be appendages of the new Mitteleuropa. Thus the 
scheme of German hegemony from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean would in effect be realised. Nor would Turkey offer any 
serious obstacle to its extension eastward. Germany would have 
a clear run from Antwerp and Hamburg to Salonica and Constan- 
tinople and beyond. In this position she could prepare at leisure 
for a final reckoning with the British Empire. An arrangement 
might be made with Russia or France or both; but, failing that, 
Germany would in a few years be strong enough to tackle all 
three. She could easily make it impossible for us to hold the 
Suez Canal and Egypt, and with those gone India would be 
gravely imperilled. India would probably be held out as a bait 
to Russia and a compensation for withdrawing in Europe and 
leaving the Southern Slavs to the new Germanic Empire. 

If Germany could secure peace now this programme would 
be quite feasible within a few years, nor could we prevent its 
realisation. And thus the great blunder of the present War, 
from the German point of view, would be retrieved. No one 
who studies the current War literature of Germany can doubt 
the intention, and only those who wilfully ignore the lessons 
of experience can doubt that complete plans for carrying it out 
have been prepared in detail. But there is no clear perception 
of the truth among us, and there are various schools of teachers 
who obscure it in different ways. The professed pacificists are 
the least important. They would have everyone follow their 
own example, take a dose of opium, and sink into the drugged 
sleep of the sluggard and the coward; but as the nation happily 
does not consist of sluggards and cowards, their advice is rejected 
with growing resentment. More insidious is the influence of 
a confused way of thinking which, without being definitely paci- 
ficist, regards Germany as a Power with whom we might—and 
some time shall—negotiate. People who think in this way do 
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not propose to negotiate now, but they look forward vaguely 
to doing so presently when the military situation has changed 
more to the advantage of the Allies. If one attentively studies 
current comment, and especially references to the end of the 
War and the future—of which the newspapers are full—one per- 
ceives a certain assumption underlying it all. Germany is always 
thought of as she is. She is somehow to be reduced to a position 
in which she will make peace on our terms. She will be worsted 
and forced to admit it, but otherwise she will still be the same 
Germany, and those who act for her will be those who act for 
her now. This tacit assumption is particularly noticeable as 
the background of all the plans for dealing with German trade 
after the War which are being urged with so much assiduity. 
They imply a continuance of enmity, and the motive is either 
revenge or commercial subjugation. In either case Germany is 
viewed as an enemy, that is to say, as she is. This attitude un- 
consciously coincides with the German view of the end of the War. 
They too look forward to a continuance of enmity and are pre- 
paring to transfer their operations to the commercial field. Such 
a state of things must infallibly lead to a renewal of war, if 
nothing else did. 

Another current of opinion, starting from an entirely different 
standpoint and proceeding on different lines, is really based on 
the same assumption ; and it is a highly popular one. I mean 
the quasi-military view that Germany is already beaten. The 
business requires some finishing off, but that will be all right. 
Such is the cheerful and easy reading of the situation one hears 
every day from ‘optimists,’ who pride themselves upon it. 
Optimists, by the way, always slap themselves on the chest and 
let one know what fine fellows they are and how superior to 
pessimists. The real difference between them is that an optimist 
is a self-satisfied fool and a pessimist a diffident one. The one 
bases expectation entirely on hopes, the other on fears ; the wise 
man hopes for the best but prepares for the worst. But that 
is an obiter dictum. ‘To return to the point, the view that Ger- 
many is virtually beaten contemplates peace concluded with her 
when the little business of finishing off the beating is brought to 
a happy conclusion. The notion is that the German armies will 
be ‘ rolled back’ on the Western side while Russia has another 
go in on the Eastern, and by that time the Central Powers being 
exhausted, and seeing that the game is up, will give in and per- 
force agree to our terms. This reading of events is essentially 
the same as that of the after-the-War-ites ; only it is concerned 
with the immediate, and the other with the later, future. Both 
envisage Germany as she is, and are prepared to negotiate with 
her at the right time. The difference between them and the 
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pacificists is that the latter think the right time is now, the 
others would put it off; but they all assume an end to the War 
by bargaining with Germany as an integral Power. The news- 
paper comments on the German Chancellor’s speech on the 9th of 
December all imply this. 

There is, of course, a great deal of difference between negotia- 
ting in the present state of the War and at a later stage, when 
the enemy are in a worse position, as we all believe and expect ; 
but the difference is merely one of relative circumstances and 
does not touch the vital point. Any terms arranged with Ger- 
many as she is, whether now or later, are open to the objection 
raised at the beginning of this article, that it would be im- 
possible to rely on their observance. Peace would only be an 
armistice devoted to further warlike preparation, with an 
embittered and ruinous trade war to fill up the interval. If it be 
argued, as some argue, that Germany must be so weakened or 
crushed or kept under that she could not begin again, the reply is 
twofold—(1) that this would be adopting the German policy and 
methods, which are precisely what we are fighting against; 
(2) that it is impossible in practice. All history proves that the 
attempt to keep a nation in a state of permanent subjection or 
enforced disability is an unfailing source of trouble and eventually 
unsuccessful. That is the case even with small, weak, and back- 
ward peoples. The mere idea of applying it to a nation so large, 
energetic, capable, and proud as the Germans is equally silly 
and base. The more they were kept down the more certainly 
would they spring up. There is no lasting peace to be got by 
that road. 

What, then, is to be done? If we can neither trust nor 
compel Germany to keep the peace, what hope is there for the 
future? The answer to this lies in the meaning attached to the 
word ‘Germany.’ The Germany that nobody can trust is the 
Germany that has revealed herself in this War, the Germany 
that acknowledges no law or obligation but her own interests, 
the Germany that tears up treaties, murders non-combatants 
and neutrals wholesale, plots arson and outrages and crimes of 
violence in neutral (that is friendly) countries, that maltreats 
prisoners of war and violates even the few strict rules of warfare 
unconditionally laid down in its own cynical war-book, which 
allows almost everything by way of exception under the plea 
of necessity. So long as that Germany remains on that moral 
plane and in that state of mind, there can be no real peace, and 
to negotiate with her, whether early or late, is to lose the War 
in effect, if not in appearance. 

The only way to win it is to convert that Germany into a 
different one, and the way to do that is to convince the German 
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people that they have been worshipping false gods and following 
lying prophets. They must come to their senses of themselves 
and throw their own gods into the fire. They will do it when 
their gods fail them and they find that the worship they have 
been taught brings disaster. 

But this involves a tremendous task, which will not be 
achieved unless its nature ond magnitude are clearly realised. 
The Germans will not abandon the beliefs and principles in 
which two generations have been bred and systematically trained 
until they are reduced to desperation, because they are not the 
people to fashion new ones and change quickly. They are, more 
than any other, the creatures of drill and habit, and unable to 
adapt themselves to new conditions. And let there be no 
mistake ; it is the German people who have to be convinced. All 
the talk about the Kaiser or the Junkers or the Military Party, 
as though they were separate from the general body of the 
people, is shallow and ignorant. When German writers declare 
that people and army are one they say no more than the truth. 
Certainly the Kaiser is officially responsible for the War, and the 
military interests were most urgent in pressing it; but he is the 
German Kaiser and must lead his people. That he led them 
whither they would go is convincingly proved by the sequel. 
Never popular before, he at once became so on declaring war, 
and he is now idolised because he has stuck manfully to it. He 
shares the affection of the people with von Hindenburg, who is 
the most successful warrior they have. The Crown Prince of 
Prussia, who was a popular idol when he led the military party, 
has fallen from that high estate because he has failed as a soldier 
and made a discreditable exhibition of himself. The people are 
arrogant and bellicose, and they turn to the men in high position 
who best serve their mood. 

There was in the August number of this Review a brilliant 
and remarkable sketch, cast in dramatic form, which received 
far less notice than it deserved. It was by Sir Thomas Barclay, 
and was entitled ‘The Sands of Fate—Berlin, July 24 to 31, 
1914: A Historical Phantasy.’ It purports to give the history 
of the week preceding the declaration of war in a series of scenes 
enacted at Potsdam between the Kaiser and his chief advisers, 
and it represents him vacillating between peace and war, until 
the issue is finally decided by the crowds outside cheering for war. 
The Kaiser says to his Chancellor : 


It’s too late, Bethmann, to talk of peace now. Did you see those 
crowds? Do you suppose we can draw back after we have picked up the 
glove in the face of the whole world? . . . I wanted peace, Bethmann. 
Now I want war. The lion in me is roused. When I heard those shouts 
of triumph I knew they were the shouts of the nation behind them, the 
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shouts of those fifty thousand cheering Germans! The voice of the nation 
—the cry of the nation to their leader! There’s no longer an open 
question, Bethmann. The die was cast when those crowds cheered. It’s 
the Divine will spoken through the tongue of the humble. I must obey 
that will—the will of God which tells me that this nation is destined to 
rule the earth. 


I believe that this ‘historical phantasy’ represents with 
singular felicity the interplay of the several influences which 
determined the fatal decision and their relative importance. A 
good many writers about war and peace and Germany might 
study it with advantage. It is undeniable that the War chimed 
with popular sentiment in Germany, and has been supported 
with general enthusiasm and devotion. Nor is that disposed 
of by saying that the people have been deceived. Populus vult 
decipt: decipiatur. Still less to the point is the notion—popular 
in Radical quarters—that it is all the fault of the Junkers or 
the landed gentry. They have no influence over the great urban 
populations which now form the largest, most energetic and most 
articulate section of the people; but the contrary. When these 
two join hands, as they have, it is from some larger motive which 
envelops both. 

To enter fully into the present mentality (to borrow a useful 
word from the French) of the German people would lead me too 
far from the immediate point; but it is pertinent to say briefly 
that two main influences have developed it—one theoretical and 
a priori, the other practical and a posteriori. The first is the 
teaching of the ‘intellectuals’: the second is the great material 
success of the existing order, which that teaching supports and 
extols. The dovetailing of the two presents the most convincing 
argument that can be conceived, and exercises an irresistible 
sway over minds so logical yet so child-like, so critical yet so 
docile as those of the German people. With regard to the 
‘intellectuals’ I am tired of pointing out their responsibility, 
but as it is still the fashion here to put everything down to the 
Kaiser and the military, I must once more emphasise the point. 
The truth is that all the plans and projects; all the arguments 
and excuses for outrages; all the forensic tricks and dodges; all 
the talk about Kultur (a word of which everyone but the Pro- 
fessors must be sick); all the theories—ethnological, historical, 
geographical, political, economic and social—about Germany’s 
mission, past, present, and to come; all the proofs of German 
superiority and the incomparable merits of German bodies, 
minds, and souls, the contrasted inferiority of the rest of the 
world in general and the miserable endowments, incalculable 
baseness and unqualified rottenness of Germany’s enemies in 
particular—all these are furnished by the intellectuals in a copious 
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stream from which the Kaiser, his Ministers, his Generals, his 
Press, and the mob all drink and derive their mental sustenance. 

This is the source from which is nourished that national 
&8pes or over-bearing arrogance, which is at the bottom of the 
War. The Greeks of old knew it, and the punishment it 
entails. Euripides calls it the desire to be mightier than gods. 
The victims of this madness think themselves above all law, and 
that is the teaching of the German intellectuals. They applaud 
the aimless sinking of passenger ships and wanton destruction 
of life and justify every barbarity. Some of them have gone too 
far even for the German authorities. There is Herr Heinz 
Potthoff, who advocates starving all the civilian inhabitants of 
the occupied territories and massacring all the prisoners of war. 
His book has been banned by order, but the proposals have not 
been condemned by the newspapers, and they have been repeated 
by a German editor at Prag. 

It is possible that the doctrine of German supremacy, how- 
ever flattering to exalted persons, would not have gained much 
hold on the people at large if it had not been accompanied and 
confirmed by the great increase of wealth and material prosperity 
which has been the pride of Germany in recent years. It is the 
tangible evidence of German super-merit and a convincing 
demonstration of the excellence of the existing order under which 
it has been attained. It has reconciled the German people as a 
whole to Prussian domination and Prussian policy. 

That policy brought them to war—war which was hailed with 
delight as another opportunity to prove their superlative merit 
and another step on the road to their destined greatness. It 
really matters very little for the purpose of the present argument 
whether the War is called offensive or defensive. In either case 
it was to be a great triumph for German arms, a demonstration 
of their superiority and a vindication of those claims to lead the 
world which have been so assiduously instilled into their minds. . 
Above all it was to increase riches and honour and power, as a 
recompense for the effort and sacrifice involved. So far they 
have been broadly confirmed in their convictions. There have 
been some disappointments and disillusions, particularly in 
regard to the prolongation of the conflict ; but on the whole they 
are very well satisfied with themselves, and rather strengthened 
than weakened in their devotion to the existing order and their 
belief in its virtue. Nor is this due in any great measure to 
deception about the true state of things. Their authorities and 
newspapers do suppress some things and colour others and that 
helps to swell their satisfaction ; but the impression I have gained 
from a fairly attentive study is that the German war news is at 
least as full and accurate as any other, 
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It can, in truth, afford to be; for their military situation has 
enormously improved, at least on the map, during the past year. 
So long as they go on making progress somewhere there is always 
good news, and the failures, the baulked plans and unfinished 
enterprises left behind in other quarters are easily forgotten. 
The upshot is that so far we have made no progress towards 
converting them from the worship of their idols, but rather the 
contrary. One point must be excepted, and it is of considerable 
importance. They have been converted—at least the military 
people have—from contempt to respect for the soldiers of the 
Allies and particularly for ours, who were the most despised. 
That is a good beginning, for German arrogance rests on the 
basis of belief in their immeasurable fighting superiority. They 
still, apparently, ridicule our Navy, although the mastery of the 
German submarines is by far the greatest achievement of the 
War up to now. It is a wholly new development, an emergency 
met by the ingenuity, resourcefulness and energy of our naval 
men, who have proved fully equal to the great traditions of their 
calling. But the Germans seem to have been kept in the dark 
about it. 

Respect for our soldiers is a beginning ; but we have evidently 
a very long way to travel before we convince them that they have 
followed false teaching and imagined a vain thing, that they 
are not demi-gods with a mission to set the world right and force 
their Kultur upon other nations. They regard the War as 
already won, and, in a sense, it is—so far. The original plan 
of campaign broke down, it is true; but they have thrust the 
enemy far back, occupied enormous stretches of his territories, 
and subjugated Serbia, which was the primary object. No 
wonder they are exalted in their own eyes. Any other people 
in their place would be. To reverse all that will demand the 
utmost effort and determination that we can bring to bear. It 
will not be done by assuring ourselves—in words—that the 
Germans are already beaten, and nonsense of that kind, but by 
realising the magnitude of the task and formulating the elements 
necessary for its accomplishment. 

The German successes are due to three main factors: (1) 
preparation; (2) unity of direction; (3) confusion, vacillation, 
and incompetence on our side. With regard to the first, we 
have now had time to make good our backwardness and have, 
T believe, substantially done so. We have turned the corner and 
are immeasurably stronger than a year ago. About the third 
I will only say that the weakness seems to be recognised at last 
and that attempts are being made to remedy it; but we cannot 
achieve the unity of direction exercised on the other side. The 
single will mentioned at the beginning of the article has been 
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an asset of incalculable value to the enemy. It is embodied in 
the German Kaiser, but behind him is the united will of the 
German people. That is their great strength, and so long as it 
remains there can be no possibility of peace, because they will 
still be of the same mind. The neutral observer mentioned 
above, who has been touring in Germany for some months, and 
lately contributed his impressions to The Times, dealt with this 
point in a very informing article published on the 11th of 
December, and emphasised ‘the fact that German unity of 
opinion is still absolute.’ When that unity begins to crack 
we shall have the first sign of the conversion which must precede 
a real peace. It can only come by an internal break-up in Ger- 
many itself, which will be the prelude to a new order; and the 
process will begin with Austria. It will happen if we stick to 
the task and put all the strength and endurance we have into 
it; but not otherwise. The alternative is the peace by bargain- 
ing with the old Germany, which can be no peace, whatever 
professions her rulers may make. 


A. SHADWELL. 
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GERMANYS FOOD PROBLEM AND ITS 
: ‘KONTROLLE’ 


THE legend of the super-excellence of German State organisation 
is accepted so implicitly by the great majority of British people 
that it would seem almost an impertinence to call it in question. 
The more we detest Germany and all her works the more we seem 
to be disposed towards an awe-struck belief in the prescience, 
subtlety, energy, and ability of the German administration and 
in the superhuman efficiency of the German State machine. It is 
all to the good that we should give our opponents their due; 
without doubt they have a gift for organisation and show a 
tremendous energy in applying it: but before the German 
Government is finally credited with diabolical skill in managing 
the domestic affairs of the State, and certainly before State 
organisation on the Prussian model is regarded as a thing to be 
admired and copied as well as hated, it is worth while to follow 
out one of its innumerable experiments in ‘ Kontrolle’ and see 
how it was conducted and how it worked. The handling of the 
food situation created by the exigencies of war offers itself as an 
excellent subject for such an inquiry. The facts are available 
and the story not difficult to piece together.* As will be seen, 
the facts do not fit the legend very well. The story is, in truth, 
one of more than average muddleheadedness and mismanagement, 
extending over many months and relieved only by the dogged 
perseverance with which initial blunders were subsequently 
patched up and the best made of a thoroughly bad job. 

A general idea of the food situation created in Germany by the 
circumstances of war is necessary to a right comprehension of the 
steps taken to deal with it. The position may be stated briefly. 
The crucial items were bread-corn and fodder. As to bread-corn, 
of the 7,000,000 tons of wheat normally consumed in Germany in 
a year, 2,000,000 tons had customarily been imported from sources 
now almost wholly shut off.. This-deficit could be offset some- 
what by retaining in the country the 500,000 tons of rye which 
had usually been spared for exportation out of the home produc- 


1 For the whole of the material on which this article is based, I am indebted 
to sources placed at my disposal by the Garton Foundation.—J. H. 
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tion of 11,500,000 tons, together with some 250,000 tons of flour ; 
but even so there still remained a deficit of 1,250,000 tons of 
bread-corn upon a normal consumption of 18,000,000 tons. There 
was therefore a prospective shortage of some 7 per cent. in bread- 
stuffs. 

The position in regard to fodder was much more serious. Of 
the 6,600,000 tons of barley normally consumed in a year no 
less than 3,000,000 tons had been obtained from without, the 
bulk of it from Russia; whilst practically the whole supply of 
maize (1,000,000 tons) and of oilseeds and oilcake (1,000,000 
tons) had similarly been imported. In oats alone among the 
fodder-stuffs was Germany self-sufficing ; but oats are fed mainly 
to horses and yield little food. On the total normal consumption 
of some 8,800,000 tons of grain and cake fodder for food-yielding 
animals there was in prospect a deficit of 5,000,000 tons, or about 
57 per cent. 

Bread-grain and fodder-cor'n were the crucial items, but serious 
deficits in many other classes of food threatened. If imports 
ceased there would be cut off some 1,100,000 tons (12 per cent. 
of the whole consumption) of fruit and vegetables; 570,000 
(94 per cent.) of fish, 310,000 tons (44 per cent.) of pulses, 
170,000 tons (40 per cent.) of eggs, and 130,000 tons (the whole 
supply) of rice. On the other hand, in potatoes Germany had 
supplied her own needs with a home production of about 50,000,000 
tons per annum, and had been very nearly self-sufficing in meat 
and dairy products with a home production of 3,300,000 tons and 
12,500,000 tons respectively. In sugar there was a normally 
exported surplus of between 600,000 and 1,000,000 tons which 
might be retained to offset deficiencies in other foods. 

These figures, it may be said at once, do no more than provide 
material on which to hazard a guess at the net deficit in the 
German food supplies during the first year of war. For many 
reasons it is impossible to state that deficit exactly, but it has 
been computed that only 70 per cent. of the food customarily 
eaten by the German people (the reckoning is made in terms of 
nutriment value) would be available under the war regime. Some 
of the assumptions on which this calculation is based are demon- 
strably erroneous, but certain of the errors tend to cancel each 
other, and it is probable that the estimate is fairly correct for 
the first year of war. The problem facing the nation may be 
taken therefore as how to make a 70 per cent. ration serve a 
100 per cent. appetite in such a way that the national physique, 
spirit, and temper should not deteriorate. _ 

Obviously the prime necessities of the situation which arose 
on the outbreak of war were the increase of supplies and the 
curtailment of consumption. That might seem so elementary 
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and self-evident as to need no pointing out, but the German 
Government could not, or at any rate did not, see it. They took 
the problem to be one of prices. Instead of the rise in prices 
being seen for what it was, a perfectly natural result of pending 
shortage and corrective of panic purchasing, it was looked on as 
a scandal which must immediately be dealt with by law and the 
police. Accordingly on the 4th of August the Federal Council 
issued an ordinance authorising the establishment of maximum 
retail prices for food and fodder-stuffs, as well as all other articles 
of daily consumption, by local authorities throughout the Empire. 
The local police were to close the business premises of persons 
acting contrary to the regulations, and the sale of their goods was 
to be completed by the authorities; whilst any person secreting 
supplies of commodities for which maximum prices had been fixed 
was to be punished by heavy fine or imprisonment. 

It is hardly believable that a policy so momentous, a policy 
which every student of economic history knows to entail the most 
far-reaching consequences, could have been adopted without due 
consideration either of its relevance to the problem confronting 
the nation or of the reactions that were likely to occur. Yet all 
the evidence points to that conclusion. It shows the maximum- 
price policy, in its origin, to have been no more than a piece of 
the most off-hand expediency. Despite the German reputation 
for foresight and organisation it is quite obvious that 
the Government had no considered plan of action ready for 
the emergency, and, indeed, that no competent person of any 
weight in the counsels of State had given the question serious 
thought : for there appears to have been no one to point out that 
high prices were a natural deterrent, harsh but effective, to con- 
sumption, and at the same time a powerful incentive to increased 
production, and that the enforcement of artificially low prices 
would tend to defeat both these vitally important ends. 

The indignation of the public at the increase in prices arose 
not so much from the fact that it had to pay more for its food 
as that it believed the rise was due solely to the unpatriotic greed 
of ‘food usurers’ who were using the national extremity to line 
their own pockets. This is the burden of every protest and com- 
plaint, whether from individuals, societies or administrative 
bodies, and of the preamble to many a maximum-price schedule : 
and it is evident that the prevention of ‘ profiteering’ was pro- 
minent among the medley of motives prompting Government 
action. Blame was distributed freely and indiscriminately upon 
retailers, dealers, speculators, and monopolists, but in truth the 
increase did not originate with them; its origins went much 
deeper down to the essential relation of prices to supply and 
demand. The rise and fall of prices is in part a means whereby 
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an overbalance of supply or demand corrects itself. In this case ~ 
the balance had been most violently disturbed by the sudden 
curtailment of supplies, and in consequence a strong tendency 
had been set up for prices to rise. So far from the retailers and 
dealers being responsible for the increase, they were merely the 
passive agents through which that tendency was working itself 
out. Doubtless many of them made some little profit on their 
working stocks, but no more than any trader makes when the 
goods he handles go up in price and no more than they were liable 
to lose again whenever prices should fall. The case of those who 
had in hand big stocks, the agriculturists with unsold crops and 
the millers with stored grain and flour, was the same in principle 
except in so far as they might, with their larger holdings, mani- 
pulate the market by holding back supplies. And even as regards 
these and the financial harpies who were scheming to snatch 
private profit out of the national distress and deserved all the 
execration that could be heaped upon them, it is doubtful whether 
much of the increase was of their making. Certainly they aggra- 
vated the situation and possibly they accentuated the rise, but in 
the long run their profits were gained at the expense not of a 
public which would otherwise have enjoyed lower prices, but of 
legitimate retailers, dealers, and producers, to whom the increase 
would otherwise have gone. In so far as the repression of 
‘ profiteering ’ was their object, maximum prices were not likely 
to prove effective. 

Following upon this law of the 4th of August Berlin had issued 
a maximum-price schedule for nine articles of daily consumption— 
bread, flour, salt, sugar, potatoes,'etc.—and other local authorities 
followed suit ; but no sooner did the maximum prices make their 
appearance than evasions began. The bakers were soon selling 
their bread under weight or without respect of weight. To prevent 
these practices an order was issued imposing on bakers the obliga- 
tion to exhibit at their shops, both in the windows and inside, a 
notice setting forth the weights and prices of the loaves sold, and 
to have on the counter scales whereon customers might weigh 
their purchases. The order was met by objections, complaints, 
protests, resolutions, and even deputations to the responsible 
officials. The bakers were in fact in a cleft stick. Rye flour had 
gone up 25 per cent. and wheat flour 20 per cent., and it was 
impossible for them to go on selling bread cheap whilst buying 
flour dear. The sequel follows naturally. The bakers demanded 
maximum prices for flour; whereupon the millers, protesting 
that they could not sell flour any cheaper whilst they were paying 
such high prices for wheat and rye, called in turn for maximum 
prices for corn. 

The clamour was not confined to the millers and bakers; 
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certain local authorities were hardly less importunate in their 
appeals to the Government. At Frankfurt various maximum 
retail prices had been fixed, but these not having proved effective 
in bringing the dealers and producers into line, the municipal 
authorities urged the Government to establish maximum whole- 
sale prices for corn, flour, and potatoes. The Baden Government 
at Karlsruhe echoed the appeal. Similar demands were put for- 
ward at a meeting of millers and traders in Dresden. At Hagen 
representatives of trade, agriculture, and local government met 
in conference and passed a ‘maximum corn price’ resolution. 
It was everywhere apparent that maximum retail prices could not 
be made effective unless wholesale prices were also placed under 
control. 

There were still no signs of any recognition in Government 
circles that the policy of price control provided no solution of 
the real food problem and was calculated rather to intensify 
the difficulties to be faced; but in one or two unofficial quarters 
weighty warnings were uttered. As early as mid-September 
two widely separated bodies, the Posen Chamber of Commerce 


and the Bavarian Farmers’ Union, had pointed out the folly 


of the course adopted, and had suggested alternative measures 
by which control might be exercised over consumption and dis- 
tribution; whilst later on in the month several distinguished 
economists and men of affairs had urged the view that the real 
problem was not one of price inflation at all but of supply and 
consumption. Prominent among these were Dr. Hermann Levy, 
the economist, and Herr Georg Heim, leader of the Bavarian 
Farmers’ Union. ‘The fears of the consumers are at present 
directed against price inflation; but the real problem from the 
national standpoint is how to subsist on the available supplies,’ 
writes Dr. Levy in the Berliner T'ageblati of the 14th of October. 
He goes on: ‘. . . It appears certain that price regulation will 
not only play very little part in the solution of the problem, 
but may under certain circumstances actually speed up con- 
sumption. Much more urgent are measures by which control 
can be exercised upon the consumption and distribution of corn.’ 
In an article published a week later Herr Heim develops the 
argument; but the Government, impervious to advice or reason, 
pursued its ill-chosen course. 

Such was the Government’s food policy in the first three 
months of war. Its fodder policy was even more misguided. 
At the end of August the Bundesrath issued the first of a number 
of orders framed to prevent any increased slaughtering of calves, 
cattle, or pigs. The immediate occasion of this measure was 
the sudden increase in slaughtering due to the scarcity and dear- 
_ ness of fodder, which made it more profitable to sell animals 
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to the butchers even at pre-war prices than to go on feeding: 


them in anticipation of a more favourable market. The wide- 
spread killing-off of animals was exactly what was needed in 
view of the fodder shortage; but the Government, firmly con- 
vinced that nothing could go right except in accordance with 
orders duly issued, must needs have things otherwise. Six 
months later it was to discover its mistake and rush to the 
opposite extreme. 

The demand for maxjmum wholesale prices had become irre- 
sistible, and at the beginning of November a new measure made 
its appearance. It not only extended the powers already granted 
_to local authorities from retail to wholesale prices, but it fixed 
the prices at which wheat, rye, barley, and bran were to be 
sold in various divisions of the Empire. It further enjoined that 
bread must contain a certain proportion of potatoes, that wheat 
and rye must be ground so as to yield more flour and less offal, and 
that rye must not be fed to animals. 

In the bread adulteration order the Government begins to 
show some glimmerings of recognition that the real problem 
is one of eking out supplies. But it was still blind to the real 
needs of the fodder situation. It was all very well to prohibit 
rye foddering ; but what were the animals to eat? The Govern- 
ment had some suggestions, it is true. It recommended molasses 
and potato peels and acorns; but at the most these were but 
a drop in the empty fodder pail. The one obvious and sensible 
remedy—a reduction in the number of live stock—remained under 
official disapproval and even legal embargo. 

Straightway upon the fixing of grain prices the corn trade 
fell into utter disorder. The measure, it turned out, had made 
no provision whatever for the existence of a trader between 
the producer and consumer, for it fixed only one price as the 
maximum price for each district, and it will be evident that if the 
original producers, owing to conditions of demand and supply, 
were able to command the full maximum price to begin with, 
no further margin would remain to the dealer for profit on 
re-sale. That is exactly what happened, and the trader, having 
been overlooked, suffered extinction. 

An even worse dislocation arose from the fact that the maxi- 
mum prices fixed for corn in the Eastern agricultural districts 
were such that, when the cost of carriage to the Western corn- 
consuming districts was added, the resultant figure was higher 
than the maximum prices fixed for the latter places; and as the 
farmers in the West were asking and obtaining the full maximum 
prices ruling in their localities it had become impossible under 
the terms of the law for corn to be bought in the East and 
sold in the West, quite apart from any question of dealers’ 
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profits. Not only so, but it appeared to be illegal even for millers 
to buy corn in the East and pay carriage on it to their mills, 
as they wouid still be virtually paying more than the legal maxi- 
mum price. In view of the extended deliberations of the 
Government preceding the publication of the measure, it is almost 
incredible that this contingency could not have been foreseen 
and provided against ; but it was only after a week’s uncertainty 
and trade paralysis that a ruling was obtained from the Minister 
of Trade regularising the action of the millers and sanctioning 
the payment of commission fees to agents negotiating for them 
the provision of corn supplies. 

Before the month was out the effects of the maximum corn 
price measure were painfully evident, and the Government must 
have been not a little astonished to see what a deal of disloca- 
tion and mischief a very little meddling may cause. They had 
thought merely to fix prices, and behold here was the whole 
bread-corn traffic of the Empire thrown into a state of chaos 
and beginning to re-form itself on new and uneconomic lines. 

The trade in barley was similarly plunged into disorder. 
Barley above a certain weight had been exempted from the 
operation of the law. The consequence was that the sale of 
light barley practically ceased, whilst the traffic in heavy barley 
continued vigorously at enormous prices. Many dealers 
attempted to evade the law by the frankly illicit practice of 
selling without specification of weight or by refusing to sell light 
barley unless a quantity of heavy barley was bought at the same 
_ time at an exorbitant price. Others bruised their light barley 
and sold it without reference to price limitation, in the form 
of barley mash. 

Meanwhile, the provisions of the maximum price law had 
been extended to oats. As in the case of wheat and rye, con- 
fusion followed. The wholesale dealers were excluded from the 
trade, being unable to buy at less than the maximum price owing 
to market conditions and unable to sell at more than the maxi- 
mum price owing to legal provisions. At the same time, the 
usage of the trade with regard to credit dealings prohibited direct 
traffic between forage dealer and farmer, such as had been set 
up between miller and farmer in the case of wheat. In Berlin 
certain wholesale traders attempted to solve the difficulty by 
selling in very small quantities to forage dealers and charging 
@ price in excess of the legal maximum on the ground that such 
trade was retail : a frankly illegal practice, since ‘ retail’ applied 
only to purchases by the actual final consumer of the goods in 
question. Nor did oats escape the freight difficulties described 
in connexion with wheat and rye. Berlin, for example, had little 
or no opportunity of acquiring oats at the legal price, for in 
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Posen, whence Berlin dealers were accustomed to supply them- 
selves, the maximum price was fixed at 200 marks; and as 
carriage from Posen to Berlin cost 11 marks per ton, Posen 
oats in Berlin could not cost less than 211 marks; while the 
maximum price in that market was fixed at 208 marks. The 
trade in oats was, in fact, suspended in a vacuum between the 
maxima of the country districts and the maxima of the towns. 

Evasions and infractions of the law were being practised 
on every hand. Things had come to such a pass that no grain 
whatever was to be had at the legal maxima, but only on pay- 
ment of special commissions in excess of the statutory price in 
the shape of special charges for the hire of sacks, extra bonuses 
for cash payment, fees of various descriptions, and in the case 
of transactions between millers and farmers the offer of cheap 
or free bran in addition to the legal price; whilst inordinate 
quantities of grain were being sold at fancy prices as ‘seed.’ A 
drastic amending law was passed containing provisions against 
every form of evasion that had thus far been encountered. But 
matters went from bad to worse. A storm of complaint and 

’ criticism set in, not only from the trade but from the public 
also, for retail prices were rising in defiance of ail control. The 
Socialists charged the Government with having delayed action 
until prices had risen to an altogether unwarranted height, and 
with having pandered to the interests of the agrarians as opposed 
to the public. There began to be much talk of ‘ half-measures,’ 
and the opinion that maximum prices must inevitably fail unless 
coupled with State confiscation and sale found more and more 
vigorous expression. 

The Government was silent, but it had already been driven 
to the conclusion that something of the kind would have to be 
done, for the latter part of December saw the inauguration of 
a stupendous undertaking. There was formed a ‘ War Grain 
Company.’ It was founded with a capital of 25,000,000I., of 
which Prussia and various other States contributed 10,000,000/., 
the principal cities 10,000,000/., and thirteen industrial firms 
5,000,000. It was to make no profit beyond 5 per cent. on its 
capital, and when the time for selling came was to sell in 
accordance with public needs. The principal duty of the War 
Grain Company was that of buying up a large amount of grain, 
compulsorily if necessary, and carrying it over to the three or 
four lean months anticipated between May and the new harvest. 
That the necessity for this arose mainly out of the adverse 
reactions of the maximum-price measures is borne out by a con- 
sideration of what would have taken place had prices been left 
to take their own course. It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
anticipation of scarcity in the lean months, and of higher prices 
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in consequence, would have induced the holding-over of supplies 
by producers, so that the prospective scarcity of grain in those 
months would have been automatically provided against. But 
the maximum prices had thrown the governor of the economic 
machine out of action, and the War Grain Company had to be 
created to perform its functions. 

The fodder supply was now occasioning grave anxiety and 
prices were up by 60, 70 and 100 per cent. The coarser 
flour-milling ordered by the Government had reduced the 
amount of bran produced by the mills, the farmers had been 
forbidden to use bread corn for feeding animals, barley was 
almost unobtainable, and the stock of imported fodder was fast 
disappearing and no more was in prospect. The Government 
had urged the farmers to use molasses for cattle feeding, but 
even molasses were being bought up for industrial purposes. 
Circulars had also been issued urging the desirability of house- 
holders saving their foodstuffs for use in the foddering of cattle ; 
but at the most household scraps could go but a little way towards 
supplying the deficiency. Some grain had been saved by the 
limitation of spirit distilling, but any hope that the shortage 
would be made good by the diversion to fodder purposes of large 
quantities of beets and brewing barley had been thus far 
frustrated by the sugar and brewing interests. There remained 
potatoes. Maximum prices had already been fixed for eating 
potatoes (with results that will be described later); but fodder 
potatoes were becoming constantly dearer. The Government 
was forthcoming with its usual remedy, and maximum prices 
for fodder potatoes were fixed. As with wheat, rye, barley and 
oats evasions followed close upon the heels of the law. In a few 
districts the maximum prices were openly flouted; in others 
supplies were withheld from the market until such time as 
a means of evading the law could be found. 

In the case of potatoes, and again a little later in the case 
of artificial manures, the consideration that not prices but 
supplies was the real problem, and that neither manures nor 
potatoes could be multiplied by cheapening them, appears to 
have had no influence. Yet the essential preliminary to an 
increased production of by-product manures was high prices, and 
the imposing of maxima could not but detract from the incentive 
to increase their output. 

Meanwhile the Government was not entirely overlooking the 
fact that if prices were going to be artificially restrained from 
rising something would have to be done to check the consumption 
of at any rate the scarcer foods. With the opening of the New 
Year the flour grinding and bread adulteration regulations were 
stiffened. There was to be still more offal left in the flour and 
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still more potato baked in the bread. The economy effected~ 
by these devices was really not so great as appeared on the 
surface, since what was put into the loaf was kept out of the 
feeding trough; but there was a gain in so far as vegetable 
food eaten direct furnishes more nourishment than when 
metamorphosed into meat or milk, whiist the rendering of bread 
unpalatable doubtless conduced much to economy in its use. 
The same ordinance further stipulated that there should be no 
more night baking; also a sensible provision in that it struck 
at the indigestible new breakfast roll. But these measures, all 
told, were a mere playing with the problem. Such gastronomic 
economies as had been practised up to this time were immeasur- 
ably more the result of the price increase which had occurred in 
the teeth of the law, and of the eloquent exhortations to frugality 
which had been fashionable for some time past, than of any direct 
legislative action. 

But light was dawning upon the Government. The 
Berliner Tageblatt of the 12th of January reports that the further 
lowering of rye and oat prices demanded in certain quarters had 
led to an official correspondence from which it transpired that 
no such measures were contemplated ; on the ground (a) that high 
prices encouraged economy ; and (b) that high prices discouraged 
illicit export. This is noteworthy as an official half-admission 
that the Government had been ‘backing the wrong horse.’ On 
the following day the same journal explained that though the 
millers were known to be passing the extra-legal payments for 
corn on to the consumer in the shape of increased flour prices, 
local authorities had hesitated to exercise their powers of limiting 
flour prices lest in so doing they should interfere with the 
desired economy of consumption which high prices automatically 
effected. There appears to have been no general talk or even 
thought, either at this or at any other time, of turning back; 
but the conviction was becoming general with both public and 
rulers that maximum prices, to be at once effective and non- 
injurious, would have to be supplemented by State appropriation 
and controlled sale. Appropriation was necessitated by the in- 
tolerable tangle created by the maximum price measures ; regu- 
lated distribution was necessitated by the impending shortage of 
supplies. A new law designed to accomplish both these ends was 
now introduced. 

The appropriation order of the 25th of January empowered 
the semi-official War Grain Company to appropriate at legal or 
market prices any stocks of wheat or rye existing anywhere in 
the Empire. This does not mean that all such stocks became 
automatically State property on the publication of the law: but 
more correctly that they became subject to compulsory State 
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purchase. ‘I'he object of the measure was to enable a reserve 
of bread corn to be built up by sequestrating a substantial part 
of the normal flow of supplies. The War Grain Company was 
to store this reserve, have the corn ground, and deliver the flour 
to local authorities as the need arose according to the direction 
of a new Imperial Department. Meanwhile mills were to go on 
grinding and the bakers were to go on baking in the usual way 
but under defined limitations of output. At the same time the 
local authorities were to take steps to regulate the consumption 
of food. The order, in fact, combined a policy of centralised 
direction with one of thoroughgoing decentralised local adminis- 
tration. 

By the terms of the order all holders of stocks of wheat, rye, 
flour, or oats of over two hundredweights were obliged to notify 
the same to the district authorities between the 1st of February 
and the 5th of February. The first five days of the month were 
therefore fully occupied with the taking of this inventory. Mean- 
while local authorities were engaged on the formulation of plans 
for regulating sale and restricting consumption. The quantity 
of flour that bakers and confectioners might use had been reduced 
to not more than two-thirds the average quantity used in the 
first fortnight of the year. The control of retail sale and con- 
sumption was left in the hands of the local authorities who were 
also to purchase and lay up stores of meat. 

The procedure adopted by the local authorities differed con- 
siderably in the various towns and districts of the Empire, but 
many local authorities in large urban districts decided to unite 
for the purposes of administration, among them being the muni- 
cipalities of Berlin, which came together into a ‘ Greater Berlin 
United Administration.’ The course of action taken by this body 
was fairly representative. On the lst of February an order was 
published enjoining that the weekly consumption per head of 
bread should be limited to 4.4 lb., that bread should be sold in 
loaves weighing 2.2, 3.3, or 4.4 lb., and that cakes must not 
contain more than 10 per cent. of wheat orrye flour. A preamble 
to the order called on the people to act in a patriotic manner, and 
to refrain from any kind of run on bakers’ shops, purchasing the 
stipulated weekly allowance in small quantities day by day as 
it is needed. 

The bye-law came into force without any untoward happen- 
ings, and the authorities were disposed to congratulate themselves 
on the success of the scheme ; but before many days had passed it 
became evident that many people were exceeding their prescribed 
ration. Penalties for non-compliance with the law had been 
announced, but they could not be imposed because there was no 
means of telling how much bread or flour a person bought. The 
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law as it stood was a dead letter—possibly that was why there 
was no run on the bakers’ shops. Evidently a means would have 
to be found whereby each individual’s purchases could be limited 
and checked. 

A good many plans were proposed, and the choice finally 
rested between bread-tickets and bread-books. The decision was 
in favour of tickets. By the 10th of February forms were dis- 
tributed to every householder in the administrative area, calling 
upon him to state the number of persons in his household. These 
lists formed the basis of the subsequent distribution of bread cards, 
the use of which became obligatory on and after the 22nd of 
February. The cards were about the size of a postcard, and were 
divided up by perforations into twenty-four tickets about the 
size of a postage stamp, each ticket being marked with the weight 
of bread to which it entitled the holder. There were four for 
250 grammes, four for 100, eight for 50, and eight for 25, the 
total amounting to the week’s allowance of 4.4 lb. The tickets 
were numbered and non-transferable, and were printed in 
a different colour for each week. 

For the purposes of administration Berlin was divided into 
districts, and in each district a committee was formed. The 
large elementary schools were used as bases for the work of 
collection and distribution, and the bulk of the work appears to 
have been done by voluntary unpaid labour. The actual distri- 
bution to tenants was done by the landlord. The bread tickets 
of the correct value, as already indicated, had to be handed to the 
baker or shopkeeper at the time of purchase. Any temptation 
on the part of the baker to sell bread without a ticket was pro- 
vided against, not only by the possible danger of discovery and 
punishment for both parties, but by the fact that he could only 
receive a supply of flour each week corresponding to the total 
values of the bread-tickets received by him in course of business 
during the preceding week and duly presented to the authorities. 
The system was, in fact, self-checking. 

It was, of course, inevitable that so far-reaching a measure 
should give rise to a certain amount of uncertainty and perplexity ; 
and, indeed, for many weeks explanations and amendments were 
issued from time to time ; but now that a policy had at last been 
arrived at which was at any rate rational, German organising 
talent found full play. It would be ungenerous to deny that the 
bread-card system worked well. It has worked exceedingly well. 
It may be thought unfortunate, for Germany, that so much 
organising ability and energy should have had to be squandered 
upon repairing blunders ; but credit can be given for the ability 
and thoroughness with which a task is carried out irrespective of 
the circumstances which may have necessitated its doing. 
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In one regard the measure did not go far enough. It patched 
up the damage done by maximum prices, and it secured more 
frugal use of the limited national supplies ; but it frustrated one 
of the objects maximum prices had been designed to achieve— 
the safeguarding of the poorer classes from hardship. The new 
measure placed a limit on the consumption of bread only, and 
fixed the same allowance for all. But bread is the cheapest of all 
foods, and forms the biggest proportion of the dietary of the 
poorest people who cannot afford dearer foods. Hence the fixing 
of a universal bread or flour ration meant little to the well-to-do 
who could afford meat, milk, eggs, and vegetables, but pressed 
severely on the poor. To ensure equally short rations all round 
the new law should have covered all the staple foodstuffs ; which is 
but another indication that in the matter of State control there 
is no steering of a safe middle course: it must be nothing or 
everything. 

About this time it became evident that the measures taken 
to substitute rye for wheat in breadmaking had overshot the mark, 
so that now there was actually a surplus of wheat flour and a 
scarcity of rye flour, and the price of the latter was rising to 
within a narrow margin of the price of the former. Accordingly, 
from this time onward the rye-bread provisions had to be more 
and more relaxed, and in some cases reversed. Since it may be 
taken as reasonably certain that, had the consumption of wheat 
and rye been left to the care of economic checks operating through 
free prices, it would have taken place in very much the ratio 
required by the circumstances of the case, ‘ Kontrolle’ would 
seem to have been here also a work of supererogation. 

Appended to the Appropriation Law was an order that marks 
the Government’s belated recognition of the error of its policy in 
regard to live stock. District authorities are therein enjoined ‘ to 
acquire and store a stock of preserved meat’: a most salutary 
recommendation, for it had become imperative that live stock 
should be killed off in large numbers and, since huge quantities 
of meat cannot be preserved without proper plant and organisa- 
tion, either steps must be taken to provide the means of pre- 
servation, or there would be a grave risk of the public gorging 
itself with cheap meat during the killing period and having to 
go meatless afterwards. Here, if anywhere, State intervention 
was called for; the measure had only one fault, it ought to have 
been carried out six months earlier. Instead, the Government 
had done its utmost to prevent anything of the kind being done 
even by voluntary enterprise. The district authorities, it may 
be said, seeing further than the Government, had already been 
active in meat purchasing ; but now, having official benediction, 
they redoubled their activities on an unprecedented scale. 
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It may be here remarked that if maximum prices were to be” 
fixed at all there were two commodities to which they might 
most rationally have been applied, meat and sugar: and it was 
precisely to these two things that the Government steadfastly 
refused to apply them. Compulsorily cheap meat at the beginning 
would have led to an increased consumption of meat in lieu of 
other foods over six months, and perhaps of a certain amount of 
private and speculative as well as municipal preserving, and would 
have eased considerably the fodder, grain, and potato problems. 
Compulsorily low prices for sugar would have similarly led to the 
freer use of sugar, of which there was a 1,000,000 tons surplus in 
the country. But in deference to the sugar interests the Govern- 
ment had not only sanctioned the exportation of enormous quan- 
tities of sugar, but it had actually fixed minimum prices below 
which the price of sugar must not be allowed to fall lest the profits 
of the sugar refiners should suffer. More even than that, it had 
arranged for the legal price to increase month by month. The 
latter provision was nothing less than an invitation to speculative 
buying with a view to resale at such time as prices reached their 
ultimate height. Speculators were not slow to seize the oppor- 
tunity thus gratuitously offered. The natural result was that 
though sugar was selling as fast as it was allowed to be marketed, 
retail buyers could not obtain supplies, and for months complaints 
of scarcity were everywhere rife owing to piecemeal ‘ cornering.’ 

But it was in the matter of the potato supply that the crown- 
ing muddle was to be achieved. Mention has already been 
made of the fixing of Imperial maximum prices for eating and 
fodder potatoes at the end of November and in Mid-December. 
Potatoes had already been somewhat scarce on account of labour, 
transport, and weather difficulties, coupled with an abnormal 
demand ; but no sooner did the maximum prices come into force 
than the inflow of potatoes to the markets suddenly fell off—the 
farmers would not sell at the statutory prices. The result was 
something like a potato famine. In Berlin and other cities crowds 
of women gathered in front of the greengrocers’ shops. When 
the local authorities, who had accentuated the earlier scarcity by 
buying municipal supplies for storage, decided to sell off a portion 
of their stocks at moderate prices, an unseemly scramble ensued. 
At Cologne the crowds of would-be purchasers proved unmanage- 
able and there was almost a riot, ending in the suspension of sales 
and the calling in of the police. 

The farmers held out : they would not sell at the prices that 
had been fixed. The Socialists pressed for State confiscation, but 
the Government met all such demands with the assertion that the 
appropriation of potato stocks throughout the Empire was physi- 
cally impossible owing to the perishable nature of potatoes and 
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the difficulties of storage. Instead, on the 17th of February they 
issued an amending schedule raising the statutory wholesale prices. 
The district authorities straightway raised the retail prices to 
match. The effect was astonishing : potatoes made their appear- 
ance as though by magic, and for a few days the stalls in the 
markets were packed full to the edges. But just as the trade had 
been hoarding rather than sell, now the public was buying in order 
to hoard. In such circumstances the abundance was soon to give 
place again to artificial scarcity. 

Meanwhile a most untoward development had taken place. 
The Imperial maximum potato prices applied only to the price 
charged by the original producer. It was expected that if the 
producer’s price were kept down the prices charged by dealers 
and retailers would be proportionately low ; but powers had been 
given to local authorities to fix such prices locally should it appear 
desirable to do so. In some areas this had been done, the prices 
fixed varying from district to district according to the views of 
the authorities ; in others prices had been left to take their own 
course. The consequence was that potato supplies from the 
country districts were sent freely to those parts where high retail 
prices prevailed and were withheld from all parts where low retail 
prices were enforced. Greater-Berlin found itself in this latter 
predicament and on the 25th of February had to abolish the whole 
of its municipal regulations, with the result that prices rose to 
inordinate heights. Just as the fixing of retail prices for other 
commodities had failed to keep down wholesale and producer’s 
prices, so in the case of potatoes limited producer’s prices had 
failed to ensure proportionately low dealer’s and retailer’s prices. 
Tt would appear that if a maximum-price policy, without State 
ownership and distribution, is to work at all, the schedule must 
detail the prices to be paid at every stage from producer to 
consumer. 

During March the tension of the potato situation relaxed 
hardly at all. Further stormy scenes were witnessed in the 
Market Hall at Cologne. Local authorities in many parts were 
endeavouring to ease the situation by selling their stocks, and in 
several centres these became almost exhausted. The records of 
other local authorities constitute a very museum of administrative 
devices, embracing direct sales, sales through dealers, sales with 
and without potato cards, sales with and without quantity limita- 
tion, and devices for encouraging potato cultivation. 

The prevailing condition of superfiuity here and scarcity there 
evoked a loud clamour for Government action. The Socialists, the 
Co-operative Societies, the Trade Unions, and the League of 
War Consumers were especially insistent. Early in the month it 
was known that the Government had a measure in preparation, 
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and on the 12th of April the measure was issued. The scheme: 
was one for the transference of potato supplies from districts 
where there was a surplus to other districts where there was a 
shortage. A Central Potato Distribution Department was to be 
established under the Ministry of the Interior. Local authorities 
were to notify this Department of the surplus or shortage in their 
area. The Department would then make purchases for the muni- 
cipalities and would direct the transference of surplus stocks. 
Stocks commandeered by the authorities were to be stored by the 
owners until actually taken over, and the owners were to be com- 
pensated for this trouble by a price in excess of the statutory 
maximum prices. 

No sooner had the new Department been formed than, to 
the general surprise, it was overwhelmed with offers of potatoes. 
By the 18th of May it had been offered 400,000 tons. So anxious 
were the farmers to sell that they were sending loads of potatoes 
to the station without even waiting for their offers to be accepted. 
The entire countryside seemed to be full to overflowing with 
potatoes. What had happened was now plain enough. Put off 
by the low maximum prices farmers had held back their supplies, 
expecting something to turn up, until they could be held back 
no longer, for not only were the potatoes deteriorating but the 
new season’s crop would soon be coming forward. The an- 
nouncement of the storage bonus to be paid by the municipali- 
ties broke the spell. Seeing that the market was about to break 
every holder wanted to sell to the Department, and when the 
Department could take no more they began to disgorge upon 
the market. 

So came the great anti-climax. It had been expected that 
the municipalities would want large quantities in June to supple- 
ment the trade supplies ; but now not only were increased quanti- 
ties of potatoes being offered on the markets, but it transpired 
that housewives had been laying up large stores on their own 
account. The result was a glut of potatoes. Prices in May 
had fallen from 10d. to 6$d. per 10 lb., but by the middle of 
June they were down in some districts to 4d. and 3d. per 10 lb., 
and in Hamburg it was announced that, on account of the hot 
weather and fear of decay, the town would sell off its accumulated 
potato stocks at 1s. per cwt. ‘To relieve the situation and rescue 
the surplus potatoes from decay the potato-flour factories were 
put on overtime, additional facilities were given for starch manu- 
facture and spirit distillation, and householders were recom- 
mended to buy large quantities of potatoes and to dry in the 
sun what could not be eaten. But no effort could retrieve the 
situation completely. Thousands of tons of potatoes went bad 
and had to be destroyed. 
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There had now been taken under control not only wheat, 
rye, flour and bran, but also oats, barley, rice, fodder, sugar, 
and potatoes. The number of departments, bureaux, commit- 
tees, officials, and clerks, as well as the amount of paper, ink, 
and red tape which the food-regulation system now entailed, may 
be imagined. All this had grown, let it now be recalled, out 
of an initial attempt to keep the retail prices of foodstuffs from 
rising. It has been reiterated that the vital problem was not one 
of prices at all but of consumption and supplies, but it is of 
interest to quire how far that first object had been achieved. 
Ironically enough, after twelve months of price legislation, food 
was 70 per cent. dearer than before the War, and bitter protests 
were being made on every hand—in the Press, in petitions, in 
manifestoes, in public meetings—so that it was as much as the 
police could do to prevent disaffection coming to a head. In 
this its primary object, the maximum-price policy had failed 
perhaps more completely than in anything else. Indeed, the 
Government might plausibly claim to have done not so badly after 
all in that its ill-advised attempt to keep prices down actually 
helped them to go up! 

It is possible that if prices had been allowed to take their own 
course they would have risen still higher; but it is by no 
means certain. The material for an adequate discussion of the 
point is not at present available: it will provide an excellent 
exercise for the economists of the next generation. The increase 
due to the over-issue of paper and the inflation of credit would 
first have to be allowed for. Apart from this, the height to 
which free prices would have risen depends not only upon the 
contraction of the volume of supplies but also upon the extent 
to which people would be able and content to reduce their 
accustomed diet. It has been estimated, on somewhat dubious 
assumptions be it remarked, that the average pre-War German 
dietary could be reduced by 37 per cent. without any impairment 
of physique or vigour. If this figure be even approximately 
correct, there still remained a surplus of food over and above 
the physiological minimum required, and it seems possible that 
& comparatively moderate increase in prices might have served 
to bring consumption and production into harmony, without any 
positive measures of State control directed either to the regula- 
tion of prices or the curtailment of consumption. 

To say that the original purpose of maximum prices was to 
circumvent the profiteer is only to state the same thing in another 
way, and if the question as to the effectiveness of maximum 
prices be put in this form a plain answer can be given: they 
diminished or swept entirely away the legitimate profits of some 
in the food trade; they despoiled a few speculajors and enriched 
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others, but left the great majority in full possession of their 
gains; but whatever net economies they may or may not have 
effected they brought no relief to the public, for the costs of 
State administration far outweighed any saving in intermediate 
profits. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the German experiment in 
the State control of food prices is not that maximum prices 
must inevitably fail in all circumstances. (It is not impossible 
to improve the working of a complex machine that has suffered 
a severe shock by inserting a crowbar among the wheels.) All 
that can be definitely asserted is that in this outstanding instance 
Germany, the Organised State par excellence, showed itself 
unable to make maximum prices work to any sort of national 
advantage. It seems probable that if the Government had left 
the food situation to take care of itself, relying on high prices 
to compel economy and stimulate production, and interfering 
only to remove import duties, punish fraud and relieve want 
among the poorest, and had encouraged personal economy by 
counsel, exhortation and example, the food problem would have 
solved itself in a much more effective and advantageous way. It 
would seem that State ‘ Kontrolle,’ in matters economic, requires 
for its successful prosecution not only a people with a talent for 
organisation but rulers endowed with understanding and judg- 
ment. In the case of the German food policy: systematising and 
organising ability were undoubtedly present, but directive acumen 
was singularly lacking. The ruling orders in Germany reveal 
themselves neither as gods nor demons, but as very ordinary men 
doing palpably stupid things with an earnestness and energy 
worthy of more intelligent direction. 

JoHN HILTon. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


(1) 


CRITICISM OF MINISTERS: REASONABLE AND UNREASONABLE 


In the matter of criticism the Government have found the 
promise of the summer handsomely fulfilled in the autumn and 
early winter. There has necessarily been a fair amount of 
Government business to be got through, and the type of member 
who is in his natural element at question time has seen and used 
his opportunity. To ask information from the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Secretary, or the Under-Secretary for War keeps him 
well before the eyes of his constituents, and as he knows that 
in most cases no answer will be given his conscience will not 
convict him of want of patriotism. If he has more courage or a 
higher opinion of his chance of keeping a House, he has always 
the motion for adjournment to fall back on, and in one or other 
of these ways he can develop a faculty of minister-stinging 
which might excite the envy of an unusually ambitious gnat. 

If this were the only form that the attacks upon the Govern- 
ment took, no great harm would be done. In Mr. Asquith’s 
hands the answering of questions the burden of which is a 
demand for information which cannot be given without injury 
to the public has developed into a fine art, and he has apt pupils 
in Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Tennant. But there are other 
ways of attacking the Cabinet, whether in Parliament or in the 
newspapers, which no amount of ministerial skill can keep from 
being mischievous. There are some speeches which cannot be 
allowed to go unnoticed. The assumptions they contain will 
be taken as well-founded unless they are at once challenged. Yet 
to challenge them in a way which shall give no hint of what is 
in the Minister’s mind may be really difficult. Charity may 
compel him to assume that the untimely thirst for information 
is no evidence of want of patriotism, but the possible goodness 
of a politician’s motive does not make up for the certain harm 
done by his actions. Nor is it only the danger of giving informa- 
tion to the enemy that has to be guarded against. There is also 
the risk of arousing needless opposition in ¢he country to 
measures which may in the end be necessary. A notable example 
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of this was the constant attempts in the earlier part of last year to - 
enlarge prematurely on the advantages of compulsory service. 
It was all along evident to anyone who gave the subject a 
moment’s thought that if the voluntary system failed to give the 
soldiers needed to bring the War to a successful conclusion 
compulsion would have to be employed. But upon the abstract 
advantages of compulsory over voluntary service opinion through- 
out the country was divided. All Englishmen worthy of the 
name were agreed that a sufficient army must be put into the 
field, but some of us thought that this object would be secured 
by going on with voluntary recruiting, while others were con- 
vinced that only the alternative plan could give us what is 
wanted. If we had been without an army it would have been 
reasonable enough to insist on threshing out, without the loss 
of a moment, the merits of the rival systems. But when one of 
them was in possession, and had already given us a larger army 
than before the War it would have seemed possible to create, 
the reasonable course was to wait for evidence that the men 
required could no longer be raised in the same way. It would 
have been better, no doubt, had the Government determined 
sooner to adopt Lord Derby’s scheme. They knew that the 
results of voluntary recruiting were less satisfactory than they 
had been at first, and they might have foreseen that this fact 
was certain to create great public uneasiness as soon as it was 
even suspected. The explanation of the delay no doubt is that the 
National Register and all that has followed it was the creation 
of the Coalition Cabinet and that it took time for the new 
influences to make their presence felt. Still, the delay, however 
unavoidable, did leave their infentions open to doubt, and in this 
way gave real occasion for some of the attacks made on them. 
But no strength of conviction could justify a soldier who, however 
familiar he might be with the military aspect of the question, 
could not possibly know anything of its political aspect, in dis- 
regarding the express and urgent appeal of the Prime Minister 
not to risk the grave consequences of debating our alleged 
unpreparedness at that particular juncture. 

Even when Lord Derby’s scheme had been safely launched 
it was viewed in some quarters with needlessly active suspicion. 
If anything could be called accepted past all contradiction it was 
that the Government had only to decide between voluntary and 
compulsory enlistment. Yet recruiting was checked and time 
wasted because Mr. Asquith had said in effect that if he could 
not get the men he wanted by voluntary recruiting he should use 
‘other means.” When the Suffragettes were on the warpath 
and busy in organising hunger strikes they found no ambiguity 
in this phrase. They kmew, and proclaimed to all the world, 
that ‘other means’ stood for forcible feeding, and for forcible 
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feeding only. But last October grave politicians and impatient 
journalists declared themselves unable to fathom the Prime 
Minister’s meaning, and could only mourn over his characteristic 
passion for ‘ the refinements of political dialectic.’ 

Happily, an important step has been taken in the controversy 
about national service. No section of English opinion worth 
mentioning now doubts that in one way or the other, either by 
the required numbers coming forward, or by their being brought 
forward, the necessary army will be raised. But there is another 
subject on which criticism is more undeserved and more 
mischievous. The desire for news which cannot be satisfied 
without telling the enemy the very things he most wants to 
know takes other forms than a comparatively innocent question 
to a Minister. It finds expression from time to time in set 
speeches in Parliament. By a curious inversion of the parts 
usually assigned to the two Houses, the Lords are more frequent 
offenders in this way than the Commons. They seem at times 
animated by a more genuine hostility to the Coalition Govern- 
ment ; and as they command more available oratorical ability the 
attacks Lord Crewe has to meet are more serious than those 
which fall to the lot of Mr. Asquith or Sir Edward Grey. There 
was a remarkable instance of this last October. Bulgaria had 
decided that she had more to gain by joining the Central Powers 
than by remaining neutral or joining the Aliies. There could be 
no doubt that this involved a grave diplomatic reverse in the 
Balkans. It placed Serbia at the mercy of Germany at a 
moment when it was impossible for England to give her 
effectual help. When Sir Edward Grey had told the Commons 
all that he thought it safe to make public, the Prime Minister 
refused to give any opportunity for debate and the House had to 
go on at once to the discussion of postal and telegraph charges. 
When Lord Crewe did the same thing in the Lords the forms of 
the House gave the Government no similar means of énforcing 
silence, and the opportunity was at once taken hold of by Lord 
Milner. Lord Crewe’s warning that any criticism at that 
moment of the action of the Foreign Office ‘ might be productive 
of actual mischief ’ only drew from him the contemptuous remark 
that the Government had always declared debate to be 
mischievous. He then went on to claim for the Lords the right 
of offering counsel to Ministers even in the absence of the 
information which they had vainly asked for. Is it wise, he 
asked, to begin a new campaign ‘when our resources are 
strained to the uttermost to keep up the campaign in which we 
are already engaged?’ There was indeed one use to which the 
invasion of Serbia by the Bulgarians might have been turned. It 
might have given us an opportunity for ‘ withdrawing from an 
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enterprise the successful completion of which is now hopeless.’ . 
He would be told that to leave the Dardanelles would do us harm 
in Egypt, in India, in the East generally. But would not 
persistence in an enterprise ending in complete disaster do us 
more harm still? Then turning to the action of Bulgaria he 
urged that with the Balkan States we had started with ‘a clean 
sheet, especially of late years.’ Yet as regards one of them all 
that had come of this advantage was that she had placed her 
troops at the disposal of our enemies. Lord Milner did not draw 
in words the conclusion that the first duty of the Government 
is to get rid of Sir Edward Grey. But what other inference is 
possible? When the results of a policy are ‘ profoundly dis- 
appointing ’ they must be set down either to the mistakes of its 
author or to events that are beyond his control. Lord Milner 
leaves us in no uncertainty as to which explanation is the true 
one. One Balkan State after another, he says, is ‘ falling away 
from the Power which of all others had the best character from 
their point’ of view and the least bad record in the past where 
they were concerned.’ If this is not an indictment of English 
policy in the Balkans, what is it? _ 

If we assume, for the moment, that Lord Milner’s charges 
have a solid foundation, this would not, by itself, be a justifica- 
tion for making them. That must depend on the probable results 
of his intervention. If there had been any reasonable prospect 
that the debate in the Lords would lead to the Foreign Secretary’s 
immediate resignation, and have marked out Lord Milner as his 
successor, he might have been credited with a desire to force a 
wiser policy on the Government. But nothing of the kind would 
have happened. Attacks such as Lord Milner’s are not in the 
least likely to upset the Government or to shake the confidence 
of the country in the Foreign Secretary. Even if Sir Edward 
Grey had chosen to retire rather than remain the object of cen- 
sures which he could not rebut without doing harm to the plans 
of the Allies, the foreign policy of the Coalition Government 
would have undergone no change. Lord Lansdowne would 
probably have taken Sir Edward Grey’s place, and the only gain 
from Lord Milner’s point of view would have been. the presence 
of his chief opponent in the House in which he himself sits. This 
is the answer to much of the criticism to which Ministers are 
exposed. It will not replace them by men pledged to carry out 
a different policy ; it will at most introduce an additional element 
of uncertainty and hesitation into their actual policy. When 
Lord Northcliffe was credited, rightly or wrongly, with a desire to 
use his great journalistic power for a similar object the design 
attributed to him was at least comprehensive enough for its 
purpose. If he could have got rid, not only of Mr. Asquith and 
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Sir Edward Grey, but of Lord Kitchener and Mr. Balfour as 
well, so great a change in the composition of the Cabinet might 
have meant a corresponding change in its policy. All that Lord 
Milner could have hoped to effect was a change in a single office, 
and this would at most have given the foreign policy of Great 
Britain a further interval of indecision. 

But such criticism as Lord Milner’s stands condemned not 
only by its failure to answer any useful purpose but by the 
absence of any real foundation for the charges brought or implied. 
It is not the fact that in 1915 the recollections the Balkan States 
had of us were all pleasant. In 1912 that might have been said 
with truth. During their triumphant progress towards Con- 
stantinople England had finally abandoned her traditional policy 
of propping up the Ottoman Empire, and had welcomed with 
genuine pleasure the expected division of the Balkan peninsula 
among the Balkan peoples. But what had this change of feeling 
done for its objects by 1913? Just nothing at all. How much 
of the Treaty of London remained in force after the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Bucharest? What has Bulgaria in particular 
to be grateful for? When the Turks re-entered Adrianople we 
were properly shocked and ordered them to leave it. But when 
they took the risk of staying there we did nothing, and they are 
there till this day. The claim which this inaction on our part 
gives us on the gratitude of the Bulgarians is at all events not an 
obvious one. It is true that they brought their misfortune upon 
themselves by leaving Adrianople undefended in order to attack 
Greece, but that is not their view. The dominant fact of the 
first Balkan War is that the Treaty of London was a settlement 
only in name. It may be objected that this is only another blot 
on Sir Edward Grey’s diplomatic reputation. He was one of the 
chief authors of the Treaty, and he ought to have taken more care 
to make it an instrument of real value. But to do this would 
have been to break up the Concert of Europe and perhaps to 
bring on the present War a year sooner. In the eyes of Germany, 
as we now know, the chief merit of the distribution of territory 
consequent upon the war of 1912 was that it satisfied none of 
the claimants. The changes which have taken place since have 
done nothing to alter the general character of the situation. They 
have only made it clear to the majority of King Ferdinand’s 
subjects that it is they who have suffered most by them. It is 
in consequence of this that they have been persuaded by Germany 
to begin the recovery of territory which they regard as rightfully 
theirs by invading Serbia. They would possibly be equally 
ready to invade Greece, if Germany finds it to her interest that 
they should do so. I fail to see what Sir Edward Grey could have 
done to prevent this. Bulgaria would probably have listened as 
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readily to us as to Germany if we could have helped her to make” 
good her territorial losses. But at whose expense must this 
have been done? In the first instance plainly at Serbia’s. But 
Serbia’s quarrel is our quarrel, and useful as the friendship of 
Bulgaria would have been to us it was impossible to pay this 
price for it. The one question that the English Cabinet really 
had to decide was whether they would send all the troops they 
could spare to Salonica, and this to all appearance they have been 
doing. Probably they did not come to this conclusion without 
much searching of heart. Many floating straws have gone to 
show that the balance of military opinion was against this plan. 
It was uncertain what amount of force would be required, and it 
was equally uncertain whether, when this had been ascertained, 
it would be safe to withdraw that number of troops from the 
other fronts. This was a question that might easily divide a 
Cabinet, and we may find some consolation that, while M. Viviani 
has had to make way for M. Briand, and M. Delcassé and 
M. Millerand no longer hold office, Mr. Asquith has only lost 
the services of Sir Edward Carson. But the frequent Ministerial 
journeys between London and Paris show that these changes 
have not been hastily or carelessly brought about, and to all 
appearance if the English Cabinet had decided against the 
Salonica expeditivn they would have satisfied neither their own 
countrymen nor their nearest Ally. 

The case of Greece presents questions of greater complexity. 
What the Allies have to do in the Balkans is plain enough; the 
difficulty is how to deal with the very unusual conditions in which 
it has to be done. The bed we have now to lie on has in part 
been made by our own hands. If in the Conference at London in 
1913 we had insisted upon giving Serbia access to the sea, we 
might have been in a position last October to sent troops to her 
assistance without getting the half-and-half consent of Greece. 
King Constantine has of late been unusually gracious to English 
journalists, and the Athens correspondents of The Times and of 
the United States Associated Press have been granted special 
interviews. In both he entrenched himself behind his rights as 
a neutral sovereign. Out of this position Greece would not be 
‘forced or cajoled.’ If a defeat in Bulgaria drove the forces of 
the Allies back into Greek territory he would protect their retreat 
and their re-embarkation. But that is all he could do. Unfor- 
tunately it is far from being all that the Allies wanted. They 
have been allowed to land troops at Salonica under only a formal 
protest, but this the King describes as a personal act of M. Vene- 
zelos, to which he had not consented. His first duty is to his 
country, and with the condition of Belgium before his eyes, that 


duty can only be performed by taking part with neither of the 
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belligerents. The King has a good case—upon paper. Witha 
German army on his frontier and an Anglo-French army actually 
in his territory, his is not an easy part to play. If M. Venezelos 
had still been Prime Minister and the Greek Parliament still 
in session, the concessions to the Allies might have been followed 
by a breach with the Central Powers. King Constantine seems 
to be of opinion that had we been able to land 400,000 men at 
Salonica, this might not have been so intolerable as it would be 
now. But in view of our inability to do this, he can make no 
further concessions. Whether he may not be compelled to make 
them, in spite of this declaration, is another question, and it is 
on this point that the policy of the Allies has come in for a good 
deal of censure. There is no journalist better qualified to speak 
with authority on the politics of South-Eastern Europe than Dr. 
Dillon, and in his opinion Greece ‘is now convinced, convicted, 
and condemned to unprofitable and irksome innocuousness. She 
believes and trembles.” The part which the Central Powers 
originally assigned her is now out of her reach, and though it 
would be highly imprudent to trust to any promise she may 
make, ‘ she may be cowed into innocuous and passive resistance.’ 
If, as is probable, the Allies are of this mind, Dr. Dillon thinks 
that the efforts of the German propagandists will come to 
nothing, but this result can only be secured by unceasing watch- 
fulness on the part of England and France. The majority of 
the Greek people are probably not—more accurately, perhaps, 
were not till lately—hostile to the Allied policy, but they have 
recently fought two wars and they have not the untiring tenacity 
of the Serbians. The relation thus created between Greece and 
the Allies is one which calls for very careful handling. It is 
important not to create groundless suspicion among neutral 
States. Yet it is exactly this that the pressure which France 
and England are compelled to exercise upon a sovereign and an 
army who, left to themselves, would probably be found on the 
side of the Central Powers, can hardly fail to engender. 

These are just the conditions which make comment natural 
to those who know only a part of the situation. But it is a 
temptation which we shall do well to resist until we have firmer 
ground to go upon. At this moment, indeed, it looks as though 
the King had judged the real feeling of his people more accurately 
than M. Venezelos did. In that case he might even have their 
support in requesting his undesired guests to leave Salonica. 
But he is also—and this is more to the purpose—a very much 
better judge than they can be of the consequences to Greece of 
an open rupture with the Allies. On the whole, therefore, he is 
more likely to go further along the road we wish him to travel 
than to draw back at the last moment. Still, an appeal from 
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Greece to the neutral Powers, and especially to the United -- 
States, might have some inconvenient consequences, and if we 
can get the indispensable minimum of what we want from the 
King without an open breach with him there may be something 
gained from not pressing him too hard. If there should be any 
prospect of his attempting to interfere with the necessary action 
of the Allied troops at Salonica it would, of course, be necessary to 
act promptly and to act in a way that would leave Greece in no 
uncertainty as to what we meant to do. But I greatly doubt 
whether the customary critics of the Government, either in 
Parliament or in the Press, are better qualified than the Allied 
Governments to determine when the hour for this decision has 
come. , 

The general fault of criticism of this kind is that it is not and 
cannot be founded on adequate knowledge. The conditions in 
which Cabinets have to act are not always common property. 
Diplomatists in the closet and commanders in the field have 
often to choose between two policies or two plans of campaign 
the merits or demerits of which are almost equally balanced. 
We do not know whose voice it was that at the last moment 
determined that France and England should send troops to 
Salonica. But however the decision was arrived at, we may be 
sure that those who came to it knew well how much there was to 
be said against going there. It must have been clear to them 
that we should be outnumbered at the start, and highly probable 
that the Serbians would not be able to give us any real help. 
It is conceivable that notwithstanding this there may have been 
purely military reasons which seemed of weight in favour of the 
course determined on, but even if there were not we do not yet 
know what may have been the nature and force of the political 
reasons which weighed with the French and English Cabinets. 
If the expedition ends in nothing it is easy to foresee the kind of 
attack of which the Government will be the object. Why, :t 
will be said, did they insist on dragging politics into a matter 
which should have been left wholly to soldiers? This is a ques- 
tion which immediately suggests two supplementary inquiries. 
One is: Can you be sure that the expedition to Salonica ought 
to have been decided without reference to politics? If no troops 
had been sent out to help the Serbians the English Government 
would probably have been charged with a cold-hearted betrayal 
of a gallant ally, and very possibly with keeping back necessary 
aid from the French troops which had already started. The 
other is: Is it clear that the judgment of all competent soldiers 
went solidly against the expedition? Unanimity of this kind 
is certainly rare and it is at least possible that the decision of the 
War Council was arrived at after listening to military arguments 
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pointing both ways. Even if the despatch of troops to Salonica 
has not done all that was hoped from it, it may have been 
recommended by weighty arguments of which we are ignorant. 
If Governments are to be displaced every time that they make a 
choice which the event proves to be unfortunate, we shall only 
have made it harder for them to learn anything by experience. 
‘Choose your best men and dismiss them whenever they make a 
mistake ’ may be an excellent recipe for promoting a healthy 
circulation among official persons, but I doubt its having any 
useful influence on national policy. At all events the natural 
critics of the Liberal Cabinet have now been admitted into its 
secrets, and if the result is the birth of a policy which the fore- 
most men of both the old parties have been able to make their 
own, it has claims on our acceptance which in some influential 
quarters have not been properly recognised. 

On the other hand there is one subject, the supply of 
munitions, as to which Ministers have escaped much of the 
criticism they really deserved. The splendid enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Lloyd George applied himself to its settlement, and 
the remarkable success which his oratory at first met with, created 
@ premature satisfaction that one difficulty, at least, had been 
got out of the way. It was only natural that this new feeling 
should have been welcomed with readiness because in the first 
instance we had been unduly depressed by our shortcomings 
in this department. For a long time, no doubt, we were 
terribly behindhand with this as with all our land preparations. 
What is not equally clear is how far this deficiency could have 
been prevented. A war so utterly unlike any known to history 
necessarily made wholly unforeseen demands upon the entire 
machinery of the State. However carefully our needs in the way 
of munitions were calculated at starting it was hardly possible 
that the forecasts of the War Office should have come within 
measurable distance of the reality. I have been told that in the 
early weeks of the War all that the military authorities thought 
necessary was to alter the figures in their order forms. Where 
they had been accustomed to ask for 500 rifles they now added 
three more cyphers and asked for half a million. It took them 
some time to find out that the machinery which had supplied 
the smaller number might not be equally able to supply the 
larger. By degrees these mistakes were corrected, but in a 
department not always very open to new ideas, and not over- 
ready to ask for civilian help, the process was a slow one. By 
the time that the Government had come to understand the 
situation better, new difficulties had arisen. The employers 
were not always very quick to realise that when they were making 
war profits their workmen would argue that they ought to be 
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earning war wages. The competition for labour following on 
the constantly growing demand for munitions soon put an end to 
this cause of trouble, except in cases where the men were working 
under a still unexpired agreement. It was a mistake to treat 
any of the industrial methods dating from before the War as of 
any force while it was going on, and both sides were slow to 
recognise this. The masters urged the bindingness of contract, 
the men stood on the sanctity of Trade Union rules. Even the 
zeal to increase the output which was shown on both sides took 
and still takes unwise shapes. To work overtime every day for 
a week of seven days would have been an excellent way of rising 
to an emergency which must be short as well as sudden. It isa 
very bad way of meeting one which will probably recur at short 
intervals as long as the War lasts. Over-long hours and no 
holidays are likely to make the whisky bottle seem the worker’s 
best companion. The remedy should have been earlier sought 
in a succession of shifts. Machines have powers of endurance 
which are denied to men. 

But these mistakes were trifling compared with those that 
followed. The Munitions Act should have been drawn so as to 
leave no doubt as to the position which the Government intended 
to assign to all the persons employed under it. Unfortunately 
this was just what Mr. Lloyd George omitted to do. The 
history of the measure is a history of conferences and surrenders. 
It was recommended to the workmen as an embodiment of the 
principle that in time of war the man who makes weapons is 
as much the servant of the State as the man who uses them. 
As a matter of fact it only answered this description in the 
national shell factories now in process of creation. It was 
believed in the first instance that it would also apply to the ‘ con- 
trolled’ establishments. But as regards these the Act gives the 
Minister of Munitions no power of fixing the rate of wages. It 
simply forbids employers to make any change in the wages paid 
without its being submitted to Whitehall. No doubt, in the 
private establishments which even now are more numerous than 
the controlled, the men are doing war work. But they are 
doing it in part for the nation and in part for a private employer. 
Moreover, for some time after the passing of the Act the taxation 
of war profits was only talked of. When men could read in the 
newspapers, or hear at the club or the public-house, that this or 
that firm had made three or four times as much as in the year 
before the War it was not likely that they would long be con- 
tented with an arrangement which left this possible. 

A second fault in the Act was the absence of any definition 
of either the wages to be paid to women or of the amount of 
work to be exacted from them. Considering the notorious sweat- 
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ing of women in many industries, and the readiness with which 
women have responded to the calls made on them since the 
beginning of the War, this was an unexpected and unfortunate 
omission. Some of the figures given may be exaggerated, or 
they may admit of explanation in particular cases. But such 
facts as that the few unions that exist among women are asking, 
not always with success, for a minimum wage of 4d. an hour 
and the universal substitution of eight-hour shifts for the ten- 
and even twelve-hour days which are occasionally exacted, show 
how much Mr. Lloyd George’s first effort left undone. To what 
extent these faults in the original Act will be remedied by the 
amending Bill it is impossible to say until it has taken its final 
shape. So far as the discussions in Committee have yet gone, 
it arms the Minister with power to fix the rate of women’s 
wages and the conditions of their employment in any controlled 
establishment, and punishes disobedience to this order either by 
the owner of the establishment or by any contractor or sub- 
contractor employed by him with a fine of 20]. and lil. 
in respect of each woman so employed ‘for each day 
on which the offence is continued after conviction.’ This may 
be an adequate remedy in the case of a controlled establishment, 
but it is no remedy at all in the case of one which is not con- 
trolled. Consequently the value of this part of the amending 
measure depends mainly on the proportion which the latter class 
bears to the former. Mr. Lloyd George may intend to bring all 
munition factories within the controlled area, and thus to make 
a fair day’s wages and a healthy tale of working hours universal 
in every establishment in which women are employed. But this 
does not excuse either his omission of any such regulation from 
the original Act or the delay of six months in amending it. 

A further error was the want of consideration on the part of 
the Government as to how the Act was to be enforced. A table 
of fines no doubt was arranged, and Courts set up to inflict them, 
but no provision was made to meet anything like organised resist- 
ance. As it happened, this was the form which resistance took 
almost at once. The Munitions Act was passed on the 9th of 
June. On the 12th of July the South Wales coal miners, after 
a three months’ dispute with the coal owners, decided by a large 
majority to cease work three days later unless their demands 
were granted. On the 13th of July the Government issued 
a Proclamation bringing the dispute within the compulsory arbi- 
tration clauses of the Munitions Act. In spite of this, a universal 
strike began, as ordered, on the 15th of July. Four days later 
Ministers had determined how to meet this challenge. The 
owners had left the question in their hands, and after a Cabinet 
Council on the 19th of July Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Runciman, 
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and Mr. Henderson left London for Cardiff. The next day was 
spent in successive conferences with miners and owners, and 
on the 21st of July the Government surrendered at discretion. 
With one exception, the men’s demands were granted. The 
Cabinet were not prepared to take over the South Wales coal- 
field, and to set the Munition Courts to work to try more than 
200,000 men, with no prospect of recovering the fines inflicted 
on them, was obviously useless. I hardly know which is the 
more wonderful—that this difficulty in the procedure set up by 
the Munitions Act should never have occurred to its author, or 
that so extraordinary an omission on his part should have attracted 
so little notice either in Parliament or out of doors. 

The amending Bill improves the original Act in particulars, 
but the principle is unaltered. The greater number probably of 
the men and women employed in making munitions will still 
be working not for the State but for private employers. I do 
not question Mr. Lloyd George’s desire to bring the whole 
industry under a single control. Indeed it is quite possible that 
if he had had his own way in the Cabinet both the original Act 
and the amending Bill might have gone much further in this 
direction. But a Minister must be judged not by what he would 
have liked to do but by what he has actually done. He has 
taken the wages and hours of women into his own hands. He 
has made several alterations in the composition and powers of 
the Munition Tribunal. He has met some of the complaints 
which have been persistently urged against the conditions on 
which workmen in controlled establishments may be dismissed 
And his colleague the Chancellor of the Exchequer has assisted 
him in the matter of employers’ profits. But all these things have 
been done quietly and with an entire absence of parade. In ordinary 
times to say this of an Act of Parliament is to give it very 
high praise. But Mr. Lloyd George is legislating in what may 
prove the most critical moment in the greatest war that men 
have ever waged. The making of munitions, which is at least 
as necessary to success as the raising of armies, depends on the 
willing labour of millions of men, some of whom are very im- 
perfectly informed as to the issues which hang upon their in- 
dustry ; others are irritated at the call made upon them to sur- 
render for the duration of the War all the safeguards in the way 
of trade-union rules behind which they have entrenched them- 
selves for a generation; while all are liable to be inflamed by 
stories—many, no doubt, false or greatly exaggerated, but some 
unfortunately true—of the fortunes which have been made in 
and by the War. When they ask ‘ Are we working to save the 
nation, or are we working to enrich Messrs. So-and-So?’ they 
are referred to certain clauses of the Finance Act, which enable 
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their employers to take the whole of their average rate of profit 
plus one fifth—all above this being ‘ annexed to the State ’— 
and also any special allowances to which they can make good 
their claim. I am not disputing the justice of these arrange- 
ments, or the necessity of providing for these and other grounds 
of exemption. But I do think it singularly unfortunate that 
a system of entrusting public work to private employers should 
be retained when it is of the first moment that every man (or 
woman) engaged in making munitions should be made to realise 
that he is working every hour of his time for the State, and for 
the State alone. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s management of the amending Bill has 
been a string of inconsistencies. His visit to the munition 
workers on the Clyde had been put off more than once. Should 
he get the Bill through Committee, and then go down to Scot- 
land to tell the workmen what great things he had done for 
them? or should he postpone the Committee stage until his 
journey north had fully informed him of the causes and extent 
of the workmen’s discontent? For each of these courses there 
was something to be said, but the Minister of Munitions pre- 
ferred to combine the disadvantages of both. He left the Com- 
mittee with the contents of the Bill only half settled, and 
actually announced a very important alteration in it, not in the 
House but in a private conversation with a Labour member. 
Probably when the Committee meets again on the 4th of this 
month it will find itself confronted by what will be virtually 
@ new Bill. 

Could these difficulties have been better met by handling them 
on wholly different lines? The question has at least a speculative 
interest, and in that way it may be worth a word or two. What 
if the Government had put an end to all arrangements between 
employers and employed made before the War? They had ample 
justification for taking this step in the certainty that any agree- 
ment made in circumstances so utterly unlike those in which the 
contracting parties now stand must work unfairly to one oi both 
of them. It would then have been their business to draw up new 
regulations as to hours of work and rest, the employment of non- 
unionists and women, the wages to be paid to the various classes 
of workmen, and generally to provide, so far as possible, for the 
settlement of any unforeseen disputes. The wages would of 
course have been fixed at a liberal and even generous rate, and 
they might have been made to rise or fal! automatically in corre- 
spondence with any clear rise or fali in the cost of living. How 
then could this radical change of system have been carried out? 
So long as munitions continued to be made by private firms each 
taking or dismissing its own workmen, tempting them from other 
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firms or from the Government factories by the offer of higher 
wages, and left to put its own interpretation on any rules made 
by the authorities, all attempts in this direction must have broken 
down. But what if the State had taken into its own hands the 
manufacture of munitions in its entirety? On this system not 
a single munition factory would be run by private owners. The 
Government would take over every one of them. At the close of 
the War they would, of course, be handed back to the firms from 
whom they had-been taken, or, if they preferred it, proper com- 
pensation would be paid to them. But so long as the War lasted 
their interest in the business would be limited to the receipt every 
half-year of a fixed proportion of the returns. There would be no 
new element of compulsion in this arrangement. A man would 
be as free to take service under Mr. Lloyd George as he is to take 
service under Lord Kitchener. The Government would say to the 
present munition workers ‘ You are free to stay in our service or 
to leave it. But if you elect to stay you will stand in the same 
relation to the Ministry of Munitions as that in which the soldier 
stands to the War Office.’ The soldier is not compelled to enlist, 
but by the act of enlisting he undertakes to remain in the Army 
for a fixed time and during that time to obey the commands of 
his officers or take’ the consequences. If he is not on parade 
at the appointed hour he is liable to punishment ; if he gets drunk 
he is liable to punishment; if he deserts he is liable to be shot. 
But all these things come to him as incidents of a contract into 
which he has freely entered. Why should not the case of a man 
offering himself for employment in a munition factory be treated 
on similar lines? He would come into it at his own pleasure, 
but having come in he would be bound to remain in for a fixed 
time, to begin and end work at fixed hours, to work uncomplain- 
ingly by the side of any fellow-recruit whether man or woman, 
and generally to obey all the orders made by the State of which 
he, equally with the soldier, would be the voluntary servant. 
Both alike would be working for their country, both alike would 
be doing so of their own choice. If service of this kind is not 
compulsory in the case of the soldier—and for months past the 
Government has been implored to abandon it for that very 
reason—it cannot be compulsory in the case of the munition 
worker. It may be objected that as men would be free to come 
into the factories or to stay out of them the Government would 
not get the labour they want. In theory of course that is quite 
possible. In fact it is surely as improbable as anything can well 
be. Mismanaged as recruiting for the Army was for a long time, 
Englishmen did come forward in large numbers, and enlistment 
as a munition worker would involve less work, and far less risk 
of life, than enlistment as a soldier. 
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There may no doubt be objections to this scheme which are 
only known to those who have made a special study of the 
industrial problem. And, apart from this, if the necessary freedom 
from all trade restrictions as to hours, energy in work, or associa- 
tion with women and with men of other trades, can be secured 
by the present system, no reasonable person would wish to try 
any further experiments. It is only in view of a possible recur- 
rence of the old trouble that any alternative policy can be worth 
a thought. But the confidence of the Government on this point 
has not had a very solid foundation in the past, and it is at least 
conceivable that six months hence we shall be once more in the 
same inquiring and experimental temper as we were six months 


ago. 


D. C. LATHBURY. 





THE GOVERNMENT 
(II) 
WHERE IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


THERE is one point about the National or Coalition Government 
to-day;—entering now on its ninth month of office—on which there 
is a general agreement : its members, friends, detached observers, 
and its enemies at home alike consider that it is not very strong 
nor firmly fixed in power. Opinion in this matter differs perhaps 
only by a shade between its cordial friend and its unsparing 
critic, though the one dreads whilst the other desires its speedy 
dissolution. 

It is virtually impossible that the Government, in the condi- 
tions in which it was formed, could be anything else than a 
delicate subject. There was the danger, when it started, that 
the members themselves, lately engaged in about the most in- 
flamed and savage national controversies which have existed in 
England since Cavalier and Roundhead, would not really coalesce. 
Even assuming that those controversies could be put absolutely 
aside—despite the ugly incident in the early autumn of 1914, 
when the ‘truce ’ tottered and all but fell dead over the Home 
Rule issue—there was the acute danger, at once threatening, of 
a split over the question of compulsion or voluntary service ; and 
many fair judges argued that, unless the incoming Conservative 
element struck over this matter a firm bargain of some kind with 
the Liberals seeking their support, the Coalition must soon fail. 
But the Conservative leader, who at the party gathering at the 
Carlton in May glanced off this objection obliquely by replying 
‘It is the first business of a Coalition to coalesce,’ was perhaps 
wiser than he knew. No serious danger seems as a fact to have 
arisen inside the Government over this question—though a real 
crisis without the Ministry, if not within it, may yet arise sud- 
denly over a branch of it which no one dreamt of in those days, 
namely, Lord Derby’s great recruiting crusade and the Pledge 
to the married men. Thanks to a policy of give and take, to 
ample latitude given to the early speeches of several of the new- 
comers—as shown by one or two Conservative leaders’ outright 
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speeches in the House of Lords, notably one by Lord Lansdowne 
—and thanks to virtually a confession by the Liberals in the 
Cabinet, ‘ We have been backward so far in our preparations,’ 
coalition was effected inside the Government. The loose rein 
paid ; any other kind of riding by the Prime Minister could only 
have ended, speedily, in a heavy fall. But that was only part 
of the difficulty—and the lesser part. It is one thing Ministers 
(even twenty-two in number) learning to coalesce ; quite another 
thing their widely separated parties—three or four parties—and 
their respective Press supporters coalescing. Ministers were 
nearer the grim realities of the War than great numbers of their 
followers. They were able therefore to sink their own differ- 
ences, and to put aside party feeling, much sooner than were— 
and are—outsiders. The party instinct was largely purged out 
of the Cabinet before long, and the instinct of self-preservation 
filled its place. If the Cabinet had been free from all party 
pressure from without, the miserly little questions of the Plural 
Vote Bill and the Parliament Act, for example, would certainly 
never have arisen. There is not the least doubt that one of 
the chief reasons—probably the chief reason—why the Govern- 
ment was not at the start, has never been, and is nof to-day, a 
really strong Government, firmly seated in power, is the party 
pressure from without. And so strong is that pressure, so much 
alive is the old party Adam in our system, that perhaps nothing 
could quite strike it out but the landing of a German army on 
our shores or some outright disaster. ‘In primitive mortal needs 
we are all one,’ wrote George Eliot ; but we have not experienced 
our primitive mortal needs as Belgium, Poland, Serbia, and 
France have. If we were to do so, the lions and lambs of party 
politics and the Press would house amicably together as Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver clasped each other in the catastrophe. Our 
splendid Allies, the French, have behaved in a more seemly 
manner than we invariably behave at home—yes, but the Ger- 
mans are not entrenched within fifty miles of London! Besides, 
the French would generously admit that they started with a 
system of national service which in war time puts party beyond 
the pale. Our handicap in this has been severe. Opposers and 
supporters of the principle of national service may both assent 
to this ; even assume with the former, for argument’s sake, that 
the principle is bad, none the less it must tend in war time to 
put both parties in the same camp. It puts them in the trenches 
together, where ‘ primitive mortal needs ’ rule. 

But other causes have prevented the Coalition Government— 
even after its members have themselves coalesced—from becom- 
ing a remarkably powerful instrument. There is, to start with, 
the question of its size. It is easily possible to exaggerate this 
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defect of the Government ; and it does not follow that if, instead 
of consisting of twenty-two members it consisted of eleven—the 
material selected from being the same—the Government would 
be altered from a delicate subject to a hardy one with a wiry con- 
stitution. Even imagine that by a coup the Prime Minister 
saw his way to-morrow to shed eleven of his colleagues, would the 
remaining eleven, as with thinned-out seedlings, grow much 
stouter and stronger asa whole? It isa question. The chief 
drawback of so large and dissolute—I use the word in no 
impertinent but in its classical sense—a Cabinet is that it conveys, 
somehow, a distinctly bad impression. There is no doubt it gives 
us outsiders the idea of a lack of compactness. A Cabinet of 
twenty-two strikes one in the light of a crowd, even as a crowd 
at Ephesus. It strikes us as amorphous. And we cannot get 
the ideas out of our noddles, however much we try. 

There is, moreover, the decided inconvenience, even risk, of 
now one, now another, of the twenty-two coming out on his own 
account with something in the nature of what was described in 
Lord Salisbury as a ‘blazer.’ There was a ‘blazer’ by one 
Cabinet Minister—Mr. Harcourt—not so long ago on the ques- 
tion of recruiting whicl: at once clashed awkwardly with some- 
thing quite to the contrary effect uttered by another Minister 
—Mr. Lloyd George—on the same subject, which was not a 
“blazer.” Only a fortnight ago one Cabinet Minister was 
reported widely as saying that the sooner Cabinet salaries were 
cut the better; whereas a few days later another Cabinet 
Minister—the Prime Minister himself—announced boldly and 
straightly, ‘I mean to take mine.” ‘T'wo-and-twenty Ministers 
—the number is perilously near the four-and-twenty blackbirds 
in a pie—cannot be trusted to do always as Palmerston instructed 
his Cabinet to do, when he put his back to the door and told 
them it did not matter‘what they said, only they must all say 
the same thing. A Cabinet of two dozen is too many by eight 
or ten for a good appearance and for perfect discipline. The 
majority of British people could not give the names of the entire 
Cabinet without consulting the book first. 

But there is a more serious flaw in the Cabinet than that of 
quantity. There is a flaw in quality—there is no one man in 
the inner ring of the Cabinet who dwarfs or dominates his chief 
colleagues. There is a very able man at the head—I venture to 
regard the talk about mere ‘advocates’ and ‘politicians’ and 
‘ lawyers ’ as overdone—who has by his own efforts and character 
made 

By force his merit known, 
And lived to clutch the golden keys 
That mould a mighty State’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the Throne. 
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Really, to deny this is fatuous; and it is fatuous to say that his 
great gift of speech is neither here nor there at a time like this. 
Chatham’s power of speech was to the point in war time. 
William Pitt’s power of speech—which even his envenomed 
critic, William Hazlitt, had to admit—was a noble asset in a 
war as perilous to England as the present one. If any critic in 
those days said Pitt’s oratory and scholarship were not needed, 
that critic talked nonsense. Castlereagh, in a sense, was great 
as a War Minister, great in perseverance and dogged courage : he 
would have been greater had he possessed Chatham’s or Pitt’s 
gifts of speech. What would Chamberlain have been, what 
would his effect as an Imperialist have been, had he not possessed 
a superb habit of speech? It is really too idle to deplore gifts 
of speech and intellect, to deplore the ‘ humanities’ also, as if 
they connoted powerlessness in action. Chatham, Canning, 
Pitt, Disraeli could speak better than tolerably, and they had 
among them fine gifts of pure intellect and scholarship; they 
were not the lesser men of action for that. It is not necessary 
that a man of action should be free of the taint of intellectualism 
and of the ‘humanities.’ Nor need he suffer from aphasia. 
There is too much undiscerning talk about ‘ plain business men,’ 
‘action not words,’ etc. Some extremists even consider that no 
Oxford or Cambridge man should apply. 

Unfortunately our very able man is surrounded by a full 
half-dozen other very able men, and herein is a real source of 
weakness in the Cabinet, though it seems paradoxical to say so. 
A group of able men all fairly well matched in political reputa- 
tion, in whom rests at home the supreme direction of the War, 
and a group of men who by no means hold always the same views 
as to what should be done, is not the ideal war instrument. In 
a witty phrase the present Prime Minister, when some heckler 
once asked whether he approved of certain vehement speeches 
of two of his colleagues—Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George— 
replied that he was fortunate to have colleagues with such a gift 
of ‘ variegated language.’ But in critical days variegated opinions 
held by colleagues are likely to be awkward. They do not help 
towards clean-cut, prompt decisions. There has been a general 
impression of indecision, dilatory, perplexed indecision, about the 
Government’s action in the Balkans. Pitt ruled or tyrannised 
because he had no equals, and the result was good. Had his 
power been shared by a number of equals in reputation and gifts, 
England might not have been able in the end, long after Pitt’s 
death, to prevail against Napoleon. Despotism or supreme 
authority, whether bestowed by some form of divine right or by 
dominant will and intellect, is unquestionably the most effective 
method in a great national peril; all experience and history 
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point to this. In its absence we must have at least severe leader- 
ship. 

Through these and other difficulties and defects, then, the 
Government is by common consent not an ideal one for a great 
war; though it is not the Government of doddering, distracted 
incompetents some hectic critics would represent it. Ministers 
are in fact not the perfect fools which they are often presented as 
by the knowledge-boxes. They are good men struggling with 
adversities caused by going into a huge land campaign without 
fit preparation. Cromwell, Clive, Chatham, and Pitt could not 
at once get us out of the mess we are naturally in through years 
of neglect and pacific palaver. 

There are those who think any little stick good enough to 
beat the Government with—and the result of all this reckless 
whacking and free-lancing has actually been not to weaken and 
overthrow the Cabinet but to help it keep together! Perhaps 
Cabinets are in one respect like walnut trees—‘ the more you beat 
them the better they be.’ 

The Government certainly not being the exact instrument we 
want for a tremendous life-and-death struggle, the country ought 
to fling it aside without the smallest consideration or mercy for 
individuals and their reputations, or for parties, if another really 
better instrument offers. But where at present is the alternative 
weapon that is much more promising and that can be laid hold of ? 
It has never been pointed out to me, and I cannot hear of anyone 
who is known to have it up his sleeve. Circumstances may dis- 
cover such a weapon presently ; and, should the War take a very 
bad turn indeed, it may even be discovered too violently and 
suddenly to be pleasant. But the ingenuity of even the busiest 
and most unsparing critics of the Government has not signally 
helped in the search so far. One proposal is an election on the 
question of the conduct of the War generally—to ‘clear the air’ 
and ‘tell us where we are.’ Is it seriously worth discussing? 
Mr. Bonar Law says such an election is unthinkable. It would 
be worse, surely; it would be what a character in Hard Times 
described betting as—ridiculous. We cannot have an election 
on the Dardanelles, on the size of the Cabinet, on whether Mr. 
Lloyd George shall be made Dictator, or on the suggested reduc- 
tion of Ministers’ salaries by 25 per cent. Besides, an election 
on the general question of the conduct of the War would simply 
bring back the Government. A horrible welter, an exhibition 
titillating to Germany, disquieting and disgusting to our Army 
and Navy, and all for Nothing! 

A dictatorship, pure and simple, is the method many of us 
would prefer ; but first we have to spirit away the whole of our 
tradition and machinery of Government. It is not to be done, 
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so far as I can understand, short of a revolution. Besides, unless 
we got the right Dictator he would not last as long as a brand- 
new Parliament in Persia or in Turkey—those toys with which 
some British statesmen and politicians were so fond of playing 
a few years ago! An artificially raised Dictator to-day is not a 
promising suggestion. 

There are various other tentative proposals or suggestions 
which we are all fond of playing with more or less. For instance, 
some people would frankly prefer to give the Tory party, pure 
and simple, a chance—the Coalition not having had a marked 
success; and the Liberal Government, pure and simple, which 
preceded it, having come (the thing is notorious) completely to 
grief last May. They hold, and I venture to think they are 
absolutely right, that the Tory party is constitutionally more 
fitted for war work than the Liberal and Radical party, which 
dreads all forms of so-called ‘ Militarism ’"—though we cannot 
‘smash’ Prussian Militarism with Pacifism—and has put off 
National Service (which all our Allies and all our enemies adopt 
as supremely essential) at a very high cost to the country in life 
and treasure. But the Tory Party has not a majority in Parlia- 
‘ment, so an election would be necessary, and I think nobody 
seriously proposes now an election on purely party lines of reds 
and blues ! 

Such is the position to-day ; and baffling and humiliating as it 
is in many ways, one has to confess that the only reasonable 
attitude at the moment really seems to be a Micawber-like one 
of waiting for something to turn up; though, unless things go 
much better, the wait cannot be borne for long. It is possible 
that something will turn up sooner than expected owing to the 
crusade which the Director of Recruiting, with immense vigour 
and splendid enthusiasm, has lately carried through. A great 
deal may turn within the next few months, or even the next few 
weeks, on the result of that extraordinary crusade and of the 
Pledge which accompanied it. 

Meanwhile there is no dearth of excellent material towards 
any reconstruction of the Executive. Even within the Govern- 
ment itself are, as we all know, men of great ability, men of 
power and principle, who as yet have, virtually, not been drawn 
upon except for quite subsidiary purposes. Lord Curzon 
naturally occurs to one. He has had a splendid experience in 
ruling ; and, as party work has never been his real métier, he 
might prove very acceptable to the great body of those who wish 
to conduct the War henceforth entirely irrespective of party 
colour. Again, noone who knows anything about the gifts of 
such men as Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Newton—filling to-day 
quite inadequate offices—doubts that they are fitted for high re- 
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sponsibilities. Lord Robert Cecil has the intellect, the character, 
the tradition, and the breadth that fit men for the highest office 
in the State. Whilst, outside the Coalition, there is Lord Milner, 
- @ very vigorous, thorough man, whom it is impossible to overlook 
in this connexion. Last, but not least, there is Lord Derby. He 
holds the field to-day. He has immense driving force. He 
raised whole Army Corps even before he undertook his last great 
recruiting campaign. He is fearless, good-humoured, has no 
cranks or prejudices, and cares not a rap about party concerns 
to-day. In British statesmanship he is the chief discovery of the 
War so far. The country, in short, has plenty of good men to 
wield the instrument at home: our difficulty at the moment is 
exactly how to forge and bring it to their hands. 


George A. B. DEwar. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A FRENCH 
OPTIMIST 


SEVENTEEN months have now elapsed since Germany succeeded 
in provoking the war for which she made such elaborate pre- 
parations, and from which she hoped for such prompt and total 
victory as would ensure to her the hegemony of the world. One 
consequence, small enough in itself, but of capital interest for 
me personally, would have been that, had Germany’s hope been 
realised, I should have been, as an inhabitant of Paris, under the 
heel of the Boche, like the inhabitants of Brussels or of Warsaw. 
In Paris I lived through those days of cruel anguish in August 
1914, but since the formidable Battle of the Marne no check to 
the Allies has been able to make me doubt the final defeat of the 
Germans. 

‘Ah!’ someone will say, ‘ that is a matter of faith. You 
believe in victory, as men believe in God, in Jesus Christ, in the 
*‘good old German god’’ (der alte gute Gott), in Mahomet, 
Allah, Buddha, even as, on the same principle, your neighbour 
may just as well believe in the final defeat of the Allies.’ To this 
[ reply that it is not at all a matter of faith. I admit that this 
confidence comes from natural disposition ; that I am by tempera- 
mént inclined to take my wishes for realities and to see everything 
in the brightest colours. For my own part I find such a disposi- 
tion very pleasant, and I have as well the pleasant sensation of 
sustaining the courage and good spirits of those who surround 
me: that is, I contribute to the maintenance of the morale of all 
of us—a morale which must be kept on a high and firm level in 
the face of transient vicissitudes. 

However, I must be careful not to concede too much. It 
would be equally false and absurd on my part to be willing to 
pass for one of those eternally smiling persons who pretend, even 
in the most disastrous circumstances, that all is for the best in the 
best of worlds. Not being a military critic I am not obliged to 
preach optimism by the book. If I am to analyse and explain 
my. state of mind, I shall say rather that, to begin with, I fear 
the worst, and, seeing that things might have turned out worse, 
avail myself of the marginal difference as a basis for reasons of 
reassurance. Leave hope ground enough to take foot and it will 
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leap to the clouds. Mine does not aim so high. It has been said 
of my fellow-countrymen that they had too much imagination, 
while they, to avoid being the dupes of that gift of the gods, have 
themselves called it ‘the madwoman in the house’ (la folle du 
logis) : they are amused by its vagaries without letting themselves 
be deceived by them, and they never cross the border of reason 
in applying them to facts. Those who know us are aware of this, 
and do not suffer themselves to be misled by the superficial 
character of such manifestations. The pretended French levity 
is a gauze veil, thrown over the asperities of life: it is a vulgar 
error to see in it a sign of decadence, and, as my distinguished 
friend, Edmund Gosse, has said: ‘This complaint of the 
levity of France is one of the poorest excuses which dulness can 
make for its own want of amiability.’ It is as wrong to give 
virtue a cross face as to bestow on knowledge the sour look of 
presumption : both are rendered more seductive by an amiable 
cheerfulness. 

All this amounts to saying that I am not inclined to optimism 
by levity. But, first of all, let us be quite sure of our terminology, 
and, in particular, of the meaning which we attach to the terms 
‘optimism’ and ‘optimist.’ To be an optimist—that is, to 
practise optimism—does not mean refusing to recognise present 
realities, to measure all the gravity of events or to take survey of 
their consequences ; neither does it mean an obstinate resolve to 
attach importance only to advantages, to the successes we win 
and the efforts which we carry out. Far be it from us to depre- 
ciate our adversary, to decry his efforts, to despise his formidable 
strength, or to think it easy to overcome. Optimism does not 
signify blindness, and while we evaluate the chances and the 
power of the enemy, we are anxious by the same standard to 
measure the resistance which we oppose to him and to estimate 
the resources at our disposal for holding out longer than he, so as 
to be able to seize the moment when he will be short of breath, 
when the violence of his blows will be weakened, for taking at 
that moment the offensive and striking with all our force until he 
is placed hors de combat. 

You meet people who approach you with an uneasy air and 
whisper, as if they were confiding a secret, ‘ Well, things are 
going badly, aren’t they, very badly? . . . Oh! of course I don’t 
doubt for a moment the final victory of the Allies, but, all the 
same, it’s a long business, terribly long, and, meanwhile, they 
are the winners!’ As it is the air which makes the song, so these 
phrases pronounced with an air of distress betray the pessimist. 
The optimist announces the same facts, admits openly that there 
are moments when at certain points everything seems to go from 
bad to worse; that the struggle will be terribly long, that his 
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sufferings are acute whenever the adversary scores some advan- 
tages ; but he does not stop there. Just as the tradesman whose 
books are in perfect order is able easily to estimate the position 
of his business, so the optimist tries also to be in a position to 
draw up a prompt balance-sheet of the situation, enabling him to 
see exactly how things stand in either camp. 

The task, it may be admitted, is not easy. The material and 
moral situation of our enemies and our allies must be examined 
with equal care. It may be objected that the means of access to 
reliable documentary evidence are incomplete. This is true. 
Each belligerent enshrouds himself in the utmost secrecy, and, 
in all directions, ‘mum’s the word.’ We shall not pretend to 
possess ‘from a good source’ information as confidential as it 
would be extraordinary. What is hidden from the public only 
relates, as a general rule, to the details of preparations, to inven- 
tions and constructions, effectives, resources, etc. Decisions 
taken as to the conduct of the War only remain secret for a short 
time, since they are carried out after a more or less lengthy delay, 
after which the public obtains information, at least in summary. 
If we are ignorant of the precise location of a particular regiment, 
we know the contours of the fronts on which the War is being 
waged, and perceive in whose favour they are modified. 

Concerning the moral situation of Germany all sorts of con- 
tradictory things have been written, but none the less we possess 
@ quantity of data enabling us to form an opinion in relative 
conformity with the facts. We shall not examine each of these 
data in detail, but shall confine ourselves to certain indications 
which may without temerity be considered conclusive. The pre- 
sumptuous fatuity of the speeches of the Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
Ministers, for example, is no longer pitched in the same key. The 
Kaiser reserves his eloquence for mysterious councils in Vienna 
and elsewhere, and the rodomontade of last year is seldom heard. 
The scrap-of-paper Chancellor still repeats that innocent Germany 
has been treacherously attacked and will finally crush all her 
enemies, but at the same time he declares that he is waiting for 
peace proposals, which the enemies of the German Empire ought 
at the present moment to have been reduced to offering, if they 
had been as completely beaten as it pleases Von Bethmann to 
proclaim. 

The sitting of the Reichstag, at which the question of peace 
was discussed, furnished a spectacle of the highest interest. Fol- 
lowing a minutely regulated programme, the Chancellor poured 
into the attentive ears of a curious world a general summary 
no less remarkable for the vigour of its thought than for the force 
of its conclusions. His assertions showed no lack of audacity, 
as he presented with much skill those facts which seemed to 
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favour his thesis. It may be that this debate will have supplied 
the German people with that reassuring impression which it so 
sorely needs in order to prolong its efforts in increased propor- 
tion to the increased efforts of the Allies; but fine rhetoric will 
not succeed in ‘completely dissipating the blindness of the 
enemy,’ according to the formula employed by the Chancellor to 
describe the resolution of the Allies. 

These official phrases seem to ring hollow. Why all this art- 
ful logic and prudent stage-management if the German victories 
have overwhelmed the enemy and if the German people’s con- 
fidence in its invincible armies is as unbroken as ever? Why 
desire peace if the situation is so magnificent that only a very 
small effort will be sufficient to give the coup de grdce to an 
exhausted enemy? Is it not a little premature to offer this 
German peace, this peace of force triumphant over right and 
justice, before having reached Paris or Calais, before having taken 
Riga in default of Petrograd and Moscow, before having con- 
quered Egypt and invaded India by way of Persia? The Chan- 
cellor declared that he would not allow himself to be duped by 
words ; that Germany was ready to discuss ‘terms of peace con- 
sistent with the dignity and security of Germany,’ and that in 
the meantime she would know how to ‘make her enemies stoop 
before realities’ by continuing the struggle and by gaining 
decisive victories. 

What is hidden behind this imsolent and ostentatious 
frontage? It is time to speak of ‘conditions of peace,’ say the 
political organisations of all the parties. ‘The War must not 
be prolonged a day longer than is necessary,’ cry the Socialists. 
‘We want peace and bread,’ clamour the crowds, ‘manifesting ’ 
before the Imperial Palace and the Reichstag. Like an echo— 
feeble but sympathetic—the Chancellor announces in his turn : 
‘We are waiting for peace proposals! ’ 

From whom should these peace proposals come? Who is the 
Minister or the Sovereign of the Allied Nations that has pro- 
nounced the leas= word capable of being interpreted into a desire 
for peace? Do not facts assert the exact opposite? If these 
hypocritical pretences of perfidious moderation were worth refut- 
ing, the Allies might reply that they have stated clearly from 
the beginning why they are at war, and that since September 
1914 they have caused to be publicly known by open statements 
on what conditions they would be ready to conclude peace. Mr. 
Asquith has made declaration of their decision in a phrase which 
is so clear and concise as to leave no room for doubt. But the 
world is still ignorant of the purpose for which Germany pro- 
voked this monstrous War, and of the conditions on which she 
would cease hostilities. On these points neither the Kaiser nor 
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his Chancellor has risked any frank declaration. We know they 
have put Europe to fire and sword while all their neighbours 
desired peace, and that now they announce their willingness to 
hold out the hand of peace to their victims. It is not enough, 
especially when it is remarked that this comedy is produced at 
the moment when the Allies are tightening their grip, giving 
unity of direction to the conduct of the War, and affirming more 
and more strongly their resolve to persevere to the end by con- 
senting to every sacrifice and employing every means to ensure 
final victory. The contrast between the two attitudes suggests 
evident conclusions. 

It is all very well for Imperial Germany to parade brilliant 
externals: she cannot conceal the weariness revealed by her 
people, nor that anxiety for the future which every day presses 
more heavily upon her dynasty and governing classes. The 
tricky assertions of the Chancellor do not delude us. If he has 
approached the question of peace before the Reichstag it is 
because he possesses certain data precise enough to warrant the 
knowledge that a prolongation of hostilities diminishes from day 
to day the chances of German success. Prompt liquidation is 
required to avoid the disaster which threatens the Empire and 
to avert the irretrievable ruin of the dream of Germanic 
domination. 

In spite of the carefully prepared stage-setting and the adroit 
distribution of parts, the playlet in one act performed before the 
Reichstag for the edification of the world will prove a failure ; 
but it is easy to infer from it significant symptoms of the 
German morale. 

The picture of victories outlined by the Chancellor corresponds 
undoubtedly with the idea which the majority of his country- 
men has formed of the result of hostilities. Facts presented 
in their most favourable aspect offer, it is true, the appearance of 
indisputable success. If one were to draw conclusions from this 
superficial aspect it would be clear that the beaten Allies, their 
territory invaded and their defence reduced to pretended power- 
lessness, ought to welcome eagerly the tokens of good will which 
victorious Germany displays, pushing generosity to the point of 
taking the first step towards opening pacific conversations with 
the nations which so treacherously attacked her ! 

But the reality differs slightly from the flattering picture 
palmed off on Germany. The Chancellor forgot to say that it 
takes two to end a war; his statements have not convinced the 
Allies that they are beaten, for no one is beaten who is able to 
give blow for blow. The Allies have not ceased to give blow for 
blow of such force and vigour that the victories (apart altogether 
from the fact that they fell short of hopes entertained) must 
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have cost the German Empire a very high price. Boast as she 
may of her foresight and her organisation, Germany is face to 
face with difficulties by no means easy of solution. She has 
waged a war of so bloody a character that her effectives must be 
feeling the result; her lists of losses have reached an appalling 
total. Her material resources can only be renewed with extreme 
difficulty on account of England’s maritime blockade, which has 
cut all connexions with nine tenths of the world. She is unable 
to raise a financial loan outside her frontiers. However in- 
genious her chemists may be, there are two things which they 
cannot manufacture, and these two things are : men and gold. 

Among other considerations, the fear of seeing these two 
sources, indispensable to the pursuit of war, run dry, probably 
induced Germany to use insidious language of pacific tendency. 
The Allies can only rejoice at this and continue the struggle with 
greater ardour than before. The boxer, taken by surprise, who 
has registered blows in the first rounds and has known how to 
husband his strength, is not going to throw up the sponge just 
at the moment when he sees his adversary begin to pant and 
weaken. Assuredly Germany notices that her ‘human material ’ 
(as she calls it) and her financial resources are being exhausted. 
Do not let us, indeed, argue from this that she has reached the 
end of her tether : it is better to recognise that she is still capable 
of great activity and obstinate energy. But the réles will be 
reversed : it is the Allies who will take the offensive, while the 
German Empire and its accomplices will pass to the defensive.* 
It remains to be seen whether they will show in the defensive 
the same virtues as the Allies have displayed. General Gallieni, 
the French Minister of War, recently said ‘Our enemies have 
not been able to reach the essential goal of every war: tle de- 
struction of the enemy’s forces.” As a matter of fact, the French 
Army, the British, and the Belgian, the Russian Army, and even 
the Serbian, have so manceuvred as to escape capture or annihila- 
tion. They have recoiled, but they are intact and have beer. able 
to hold in check the German onrush. This is a result by no 
meang to be depreciated, for it yields to the Allies an essential 
factor—time : a factor which is all in their favour but which is 
deadly for the Germans. 

It is time [said General Gallieni again] which has allowed us to 
organise the employment of our resources. These are much superior in 
men and money to those of the enemy, and almost unlimited in material, 
thanks to our mastery of the seas. 

The Imperial Chancellor may have said that ‘the German 
armies are far advanced in the enemy’s country,’ and no one 
will dream of contradicting him. We know it too well by the 
atrocities which these brutes have committed wherever they 
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passed. But the essential thing is to know how much longer 
those armies will maintain themselves in the countries which 
they have invaded. The Russians had invaded Eastern Prussia 
and Galicia as victoriously as the Boches have invaded Belgium 
and Poland. An invaded country does not necessarily mean a 
conquered country. Napoleon invaded the’ whole of Europe and 
left France smaller than he found her. On the Western front 
the German offensive has been stopped since the Marne; it has 
also been arrested on the Russian front; in the Balkans the 
Austro-Bulgarian-German campaign has been described by 
General Gallieni as ‘le soubresaut d’une béte traquée.’ 


I admit its energy and vigour [he continues], but its importance is 
secondary. Successes rendered possible by the treachery of Bulgaria 
cannot modify the strategic situation, which has undergone no change 
for months past. Behind their fronts, which the common enemy is unable 
to break, the French, English, Russian, and Italian armies rest intact 
and become every day stronger and better equipped for victory. 


Yes; the German armies have crossed the frontiers of the 
Empire. They began by crossing those of a neutral country ; for 
even while they- considered themselves invincible, the leaders 
of these armies thought it prudent to make trial of their 
crushing numerical superiority and of their formidable engines 
of death and destruction upon the weak and heroic Belgium. It 
was less dangerous than confronting the line of French entrenched 
camps at Verdun, Toul, Epinal, and Belfort. This formidable 
‘barrier, to this day impassable, has been the salvation of France. 
Tt enabled General de Castelnau to beat before Nancy, at the 
Grand Couronné, two German armies, commanded by the Kaiser, 
while General Sarrail overthrew the army of the Crown Prince 
before Verdun—thus making possible the victorious offensive of 
the Marne. 

It should never be forgotten for an instant that the French 
eastern line of defence could not be broken by the Germans. 
Our entrenched camps offered victorious resistance. Nancy, an 
open town with no fort to defend it, was not soiled by invasion. 
French troops took possession of the summits of the Vosges and 
advanced into the plains of Alsace, where they are still. The 
road to Paris was solidly blocked on that side, and the German 
armies would hardly be ‘far advanced in the enemy’s country’ 
if their leaders had not found it easier to tear up treaties than 
to charge a solid wall. The passage through the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg and Belgium was a sorry triumph. It is all 
very well for them to boast of having committed this crime 
wilfully and of ‘ necessity’: it remains none the less a crime, 
the shame of which will ever dishonour those who were the 
perpetrators. 
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It would have been truly pitiful if, after having had recourse -° 
to measures entailing so trifling a risk, and after having accumu- 
lated preparation on preparation for half a century, Germany 
had not at once gained an advantage over enemies ill-prepared 
and profoundly attached, as she knew, to peace. Under such 
conditions she predicted astounding victories and bragged of 
finishing the War before Christmas, of finishing it at least in 
five months. . . . In time to come, when documents permit a 
comparison of the forces which were hurled at one another at 
the beginning of the conflict, and make it possible to weigh the 
chances which the Germans secured for themselves by violating 
the neutrality of Belgium, historians, as impartial judges, will 
perhaps be astonished that the German Empire, in all the pride 
of its strength and organisation, accomplished so little. 

Such are the foundations ou which is based the hope that 
animates the Allies. The exemy had underestimated his 
opponents and, from the time when he failed to put them hors 
de combat, the game, as he had arranged it, was lost to him. 
Since his defeat in France he has made prodigious efforts to 
recover his chances, to free himself from the grip which is 
strangling bim : everywhere he has failed. Will he succeed in 
his thrust towards the East? It is improbable. The only side- 
results which he will obtain will be a prolongation of the War 
—hardly to his advantage—and an extension of the area of hostili- 
ties. This, indeed, is a misfortune for the Allies, who suffer 
there the punishment of their want of foresight and the blindness 
of their diplomatists. But even were the road free as far as 
Bagdad, the Germans would remain in the same positions on 
their Western and Eastern fronts. It is scarcely in Turkey that 
they will find gold; on the contrary, they will have to furnish 
financial support to that ally accustomed to live on loans. It is 
doubtful whether they will find a sufficient number of Turks to 
fill the gaps in their effectives, since they will have to find men 
in sufficient force to complete the new Eastern front and guard 
against a probable offensive on the side of the Russians. No 
doubt the Allies were lamentably late in reaching the Balkan 
Peninsula, and in that quarter we must expect bad news for 
some time to come; for all that, a time will come when the news 
will be good. 

Nothing but a lack of perseverance on our part could save 
the Central Powers, and we shall see that to attain their end 
the Allies will be lacking neither in necessary energy nor in 
resources. 

The problem of our effectives is one of capital importance. 
If we take as our starting-point those calculations which are 
most accurately computed, we find that on the 15th of December 
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1915 the enemy should still have had at his disposal about 
5,000,000 men, plus 200,000 Bulgars, and perhaps 800,000 Turks, 
giving a total of 6,000,000. At the outbreak of hostilities the 
Allies were only in a position to oppose 3,500,000 men to the 
Austro-German armies. Since then, in spite of the palpable losses 
covered by reserves, the effectives of the Allies have never ceased 
to show progressive increase. France has put under arms the 
whole of her male population of military age: the three classes 
‘recently called up furnish more than 600,000 young soldiers, and 
the Colonies are preparing contingents of coloured troops in 
numbers limited only by the necessity of equipping, arming, 
and instructing them. At the same time England is creating 
an army, equipped at all points, which will exceed 4,000,000 
men; the Italians will possess an army of which the effectives 
must reach at least 2,000,000. It is difficult to know what is 
being prepared in Russia, but the mobilisable forces of the 
immense Empire of the Tsar are far from being exhausted. It 
is certain that it has only been possible to arm a minimum. 
Russian authorities allow it to be said that the army of the Tsar 
will consist next spring of 6,000,000 men. Let us hope so while 
remarking, to sustain that hope, that at present the German 
advance has been arrested along the whole Russian front—an 
achievement impossible without serious effort, which is, we are 
assured, being pushed with increasing energy. It is not neces- 
sary to add up the total to prove that the Allies are sure of 
having numerical superiority over their enemies. In former 
times when an army had lost 25 per cent. of its effectives it was 
looked upon as beaten. In the present War it is far otherwise. 
Nations fling themselves into conflict with their total forces and 
resources where industrial activity is wholly absorbed by war- 
work. The question of material and of armament preponderates 
so greatly that victory will belong to him who is able to hold out 
@ quarter of an hour longer than his adversary. 

While mustering combatants by the million the Allies have 
seen to it that they should be supplied with the formidable 
quantities of material needed in a kind of war which has recourse 
to so many means of death and destruction. In this respect the 
Germans gave proof of an enormous superiority over us at the 
outset, and one knows that they can scarcely be said to have 
been embarrassed by international conventions when it came to 
innovations in such matters. But this superiority in armament, 
in artillery, in munitions has been no more successful than their 
numerical superiority in giving them the crushing victory of 
which they accounted themselves capable. During the last seven- 
teen months the Allies have not been inactive, but have profited 
by the lesson. France was the first to enlist all her strength in 
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the service of the War, to mobilise all her resources, and to 
organise national activity for the defence of her invaded soil. 
All factories and workshops which: could be adapted to war- 
production were requisitioned, and were not slow to cope with the 

enormous exigences of the army. Day after day the same cry 

resounded: ‘Guns! Munitions!’ And under the showers of 

fire and iron which drench them the Germans may make salutary 

reflections on the industrial resources of France. As to her 

financial resources, the result of the Victory Loan (l’ Emprunt de 

la Victoire) is sufficient proof that the woollen stockings and 

the coffers of the economical French are not yet empty and that 

the Government will find a sufficient reserve of ‘ silver bullets’ 

to furnish all the guns and all the rifles with shot and shell. 

M. Albert Thomas, the young Socialist Deputy who has become 

Under-Secretary of State for Munitions, assisted by two clever 

and energetic organisers, M. Claveille and M. Mauclair, has 

increased the production of shells in such proportion as will 

enable the artillery to be supplied with all it demands. Thanks 

to him, our industrial mobilisation is an accomplished fact. Our 

efforts, so strenuous since the beginning of the War, have been 

powerfully intensified in the course of the last few months, and 

will attain before the end of the winter an efficacy which leaves 

no room for anxiety. After having made the utmost use of , 
existing resources by taking over available factories and assuring 

their supply of primary material, M. Albert Thomas approached 

the difficult problem of creating by the most rapid means new 

factories and of finding the skilled labour required. The results 

obtained at the present moment give entire satisfaction and 

afford good auguries for the immediate future. 

It is a pleasant surprise to hear the praise lavished in England 
on these efforts and to realise the confidence placed in their 
efficacy. On the other hand, I have been frequently astonished 
to remark the incredulity with which English public opinion has 
received communications relating to the English munition- 
factories. It proves to what an extent the public mind has been 
poisoned by noisy pessimists whose object has been to provoke 
suspicion and distrust with regard to the Government. Let those 
who doubt allow me to assure them that the work accomplished 
in England by Mr. Lloyd George is in no respect inferior to that 
accomplished by M. Albert Thomas in France. I will even add 
that Mr. Lloyd George has encountered more difficulties than 
his French colleague, and that he was obliged to create his 
organisation from nothing. 

In the course of a journey through certain industrial districts 
of England and Scotland I was able to judge de visu of the activity 
expended at this moment in war factories. I visited controlled 
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establishments and national factories (of which the number now 
exceeds two thousand and is perpetually increasing), where I 
saw enough to form an idea of the extent of the effort and of 
its efficacy ; enough also to impress upon me the extent and the 
difficulties of the task which Mr. Lloyd George has assumed. ' 
The post of Minister of Munitions has not yet been a year in 
existence. When the holder of that office was first appointed, 
he had not even a locale for his assistants, and began with a 
tabula rasa. When one sees what the Minister of Munitions 
has accomplished, it is not too high a compliment to his organising 
capacity to say that in a few months he has co-ordinated and 
aroused efforts on a colossal scale. The achievement of the 
Munitions Department is a gigantic industrial enterprise, of 
which the various branches cover the whole country. Stimu- 
lated by the obstinate energy of the Minister, they display pro- 
digious activity in satisfying an insatiable demand. 

In war-time the supply of gun and rifle ammunition becomes 
an engineering problem, since it is freed from commercial con- 
siderations by which it might be embarrassed in time of peace. 
Mr. Lloyd George perceived at once that the part of the mechani- 
cal engineer was the leading part. It is the engineer who under- 
stands the capacity of the various engineering workshops, and 
knows what men are suited for each task. On him, too, falls 
the duty of distributing skilled labour according to the needs 
of the workshops, and of training unskilled labour. Thus, out 
of four deputy-directors who support the Minister, two are 
engineers who have been for a long time at the head of important 
manufacturing concerns. Each of these deputy-directors is 
assisted by a staff composed of mechanical engineers and steel- 
makers. They have been recruited from the great ‘works’ of 
the country and lent by their firms; many of them are railway- 
men, and, if some are naturally remunerated for their work, 
there is a good number who receive no remuneration for the 
patriotic aid which they extend to the Minister. 

I do not pretend in these pages to undertake an exhaustive 
account of the really gigantic task accomplished by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions, the more so as that task grows from day 
to day: the results of yesterday are not those of to-day, which 
in their turn will be modified on the morrow. But the following 
figures are convincingly eloquent : On the 10th of July Mr. Lloyd 
George had placed 1350 workshops under the direct control of 
his administration ; on the 10th of November, 1679; and on the 
10th of December, 2063. The engineers of the Department scour 
the United Kingdom and indicate those industrial establishments 
of which the installation can be adapted to war work, and their 
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appeal is never in vain to the patriotism of the masters in rivalry 
henceforth with that of the men. 

The establishments now producing munitions may be divided 
into four classes: (1) the regular armament works; (2) com- 
mercial factories converted to war work; (8) national shell fac- 
tories ; (4) entirely new factories built for the purpose. The most 
important are naturally the first. They existed before the War 
for the production of military and naval material; it has been 
easy for them to adapt themselves at once to the increased pro- 
duction required, and to accomplish an extension of output which 
is in certain cases stupefying. Mr. Lloyd George has divided 
the United Kingdom into eleven areas, of which two comprise 
Scotland and two Ireland; each is sub-divided into a variable 
number of districts, at the head of which is a local board of 
management in contact with the Ministry of Munitions by a 
double system. In the organisation department of the Ministry 
the various districts are allotted to particular officials, who advise 
the local boards of their districts and keep in constant correspon- 
dence with them. At the same time the production department 
at the Ministry has a supervising engineer resident in each area 
and looking after the practical work in co-operation with the local 
boards. 

Such is the general outline of this organisation. In detail 
there is no uniform type of arrangement. In this you have a 
manifestation of the common-sense and practical spirit of the 
English, which is particularly striking to a Frenchman, accus- 
tomed to that spirit of uniformity which a centralised administra- 
tion—sometimes centralised to excess—demands for its proper 
working, while it relieves professional officers of responsibilities. 

Fortunately, the personnel of the Ministry of Munitions is 
composed of business men, of captains of industry, of experienced 
engineers who know how to take the initiative and how to accept 
responsibility. They are less concerned with form than with 
results. The boards vary considerably in form, character, and 
activity : they adapt themselves with perfect ease to local condi- 
tions, being composed of men on whom depended before the 
War the industrial activity of the district. 

The same feeling of pairiotism unites masters and men, and 
each brings to the common work a spirit of good will which 
allows difficulties to be solved and the maintenance of an in- 
dispensable understanding. After all the fuss which has been 
made about labour troubles, it was a pleasure to remark this 
excellent accord. Some unfortunate strikes, some untimely 
discussions had created in France a most disagreeable impression, 
and one that was erroneous, as I was pleased to observe. It 
is difficult for the public to allow for the exaggeration which is 
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imparted to events by the daily Press. From particular cases 
conclusions are drawn which wrongfully extend to the whole 
industry, since no account is taken of the countervailing mass 
in the other scale. One wholly local dispute between masters and 
men causes people to forget that in thousands of other places 
work is proceeding without let or hindrance. It is a mistake to 
attach too much importance to such instances or to scream loudly 
as though all were lost! When one of a thousand lathes breaks 
down in a workshop from one cause or another, the engineer re- 
frains from bawling that the whole work is in jeopardy, that the 
material is worthless, that the workers are incapable ; he knows 
that accidents, trifling or serious, are inevitable, and endeavours 
to repair what is wrong as well and as quickly as possible. 

I wish it were possible to convey to the populations of the 
Allied countries the comforting impression which one derives from 
a visit to the war-workshops. I found myself with companions 
who were disposed to criticise everything, some of them persuaded 
beforehand that ‘it was always the same thing in England— 
some more muddling through’! What they saw with their 
own eyes converted them into enthusiasts on their return. The 
better to convince those who have not seen, I might quote figures— 
a precious boon !—but totals may not be given, since the enemy 
has no more right to know the exact number of workmen employed 
than the figures reached by the output, which, indeed, continually 
increases in amazing proportion. However, certain details, which 
I have been authorised to note, will serve as material to aid my 
readers’ imagination to obtain a glimpse of the truth. 

In one of the industrial centres of Yorkshire a single establish- 
ment produces a variety of material which may be thus enumer- 
ated : small-arm ammunition, ammunition for the French Lebel 
rifle, machine-gun mountings, fuse igniters, plant for manufac- 
turing small-arm ammunition and for cartridge cases, shell-forging 
presses and shell-thread milling-machines, machinery for manu- 
facturing rifles, steam turbines and electrical machinery for muni- 
tion works. This establishment has ceased to take trade orders ; to 
satisfy the demands of the State it has constructed and is still con- 
structing new workshops; it hasraised the number of its workmen 
from 1500 to 6000. Far from being an exception, it illustrates 
the rule. Ina Birmingham factory where 900 hands of either sex 
were working before the War, there are at work at the present 
moment more than 7000 hands, of whom 4000 are women. 

One evening, when we had walked for miles through the 
infernal din of machines of every kind employed in the numerous 
processes necessary for the fabrication of a shell, the engineer 
at the head of the establishment suddenly observed ‘ Yes, all 
this place was green fields not many months ago!’ Some days 
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afterwards in Scotland, when an icy blast from the mountains 
was lashing our faces with fine rain, we were visiting a town 
in course of construction on some hundreds of acres. Between 
the long lines of wooden houses fields of cabbages could still 
be distinguished, derelict turnips, and grassy spaces on which 
snow yet lingered. While these groups of long, low chalets were 
being built, quite a maze of intertwining rails was in course of 
construction to bring there all the necessary material and convey 
bodies of workmen and workwomen from neighbouring localities. 
For there will not be a resident population at ‘ Shelltown ’; the 
kind of work which will be carried on there is particularly danger- 
ous; tens of thousands of shells will be filled with explosives 
which will cause them to burst in the enemy’s lines and will 
destroy his trenches and his labyrinths of barbed wire. Many 
thousands of women will come this way, day-shifts and night- 
shifts, to accomplish this delicate task, in performing which they 
risk their lives, like the men in the trenches. It is impossible to 
overrate the part played by women in this formidable production 
of arms and projectiles. What is their percentage in the total of 
the personnel of the war workshops? At least, half : that is, more 
than 600,000. The mixed character of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
army does not prevent it from being as important as that recruited 
by Lord Derby. In certain factories only female hands are 
employed, with the exception of some skilled mechanics whose 
sole business is to watch over and repair the machines. ‘ These 
girls,’ said the manager of one of these establishments to me, 
‘are working on honour.’ No doubt they earn from thirty-five 
shillings to four pounds a week, according to their expertness, but 
they put their whole heart into their work. They know they are 
helping in the War, and that every shell they turn out is a shot 
at the enemy. From a lofty cross-way I looked through the inter- 
lacing of thousands of driving-belts at rows of closely packed 
machines. In front of each machine, wrapped in her khaki over- 
all, and her hair hidden under a pretty khaki cap, lined with green, 
a woman was working with head bent and nimble fingers. Before 
her a tiny flag—English, French, or Belgian—fluttered in the 
whirr of the machine and the draught of the belts; the sight of 
that emblem, for which so many men are giving their ‘ives far 
away, brought comfort no doubt to the little workgirl, when, 
weary of feeding the machine piecemeal, and of turning the levers 
in that incessant din, she felt her temples throbbing, her eyes 
aching, and her fingers stiffened. 

‘Munitions, more munitions, and still more munitions,’ has 
been the urgent demand of the Allied armies in the field. They 
will receive them to their hearts’ content. In France, Russia, 
Italy, Japan they are being manufactured with accelerated energy. 
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The mastery of the seas allows us to procure them from countries 
across the ocean. .In Canada 320 firms are working on war 
orders; the other British Dominions and Colonies have also 
organised themselves. And now the formidable industrial power 
of the British Isles brings its contribution to the struggle; the 
production of munitions of all sorts has already reached a stupen- 
dous total, and is developing in such proportions that, whatever 
German activity may be, it could not possibly be greater, even 
if it used all the kitchen utensils of the German Empire ! 

A few months ago I was able at the French and Belgian Front 
to judge of the marvellous morale of the troops .who bar the way 
of the Boches. Since then I have watched, week by week, the 
development of British participation. I have found cause for 
nothing but hope. The morale of the troops in the war-zone is 
no more solid than the morale which inspires the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who swarm day and night in the 
war factories. There is no better tonic for a gloomy spirit than 
to pass some hours in the midst of those who are ‘ doing their 
bit.’ The effort of the Allies is now co-ordinated ; it possesses 
balance and completeness ; it obeys unified direction, and—better 
late than never ! 

Some time ago the Kaiser said to his troops, to induce them 
to pass the winter in Russian swamps, ‘ We must hold on until 
we have forced the enemy on his knees and are able to dictate a 
peace worthy of our sacrifices.’ The Chancellor, before an 
audience a little less constrained to silence, was content to say 
‘ Our enemies are beaten : I am waiting for their peace proposals.’ 
The Allies have, no doubt, suffered reverses which give the 
Germans the appearance of being victorious; but the reality is 
otherwise. The Allies have larger armies than at the beginning ; 
their fleets are stronger than ever; they are manufacturing war 
material and all the munitions they need; they find more gold 
than they ask for; they are pursuing their preparations behind 
lines formidably fortified; they attack the enemy with success ; 
their power is continually growing in huge proportion, and, when 
the moment shall come for employing it by land and sea, we may 
hope that the enemy will stagger and succumb under the blow. 


Henry D. Davray. 





THE SACRIFICE OF SERBIA 


In December a year ago Serbia surprised and vastly delighted 
the world, outside its Germanic elements, by overwhelmingly 
defeating the third invasion of her small territory which the 
Austrians had made since the War began. Unable to help her 
by sending any appreciable forces of men, the other Allies of 
the Entente had feared that her position at that time was hope- 
less, but they did what they could to assist her by supplying con- 
siderable quantities of munitions, which fortunately contributed 
materially to the vanquishment of the enemy. But up to the 
3rd of that December, when the Serbians showed the first signs 
of the magnificent rally which, in less than a fortnight, resulted 
in the utter rout of their insolent foe and the recovery of Belgrade, 
tlie outlook seemed ominously dark. The Serbians themselves 
might well have despaired of saving their country. They had 
passed through two exhausting struggles in the First and Second 
Balkan Wars, and although they had emerged from them 
triumphantly, they had undergone losses which a much stronger 
nation would rightly have considered enormous. Nor in reality 
was their gain in land, with the population upon it, any adequate 
compensation. They had acquired a portion of Macedonia, but 
its possession did not connote an increase in power—rather the 
reverse, for their tenure of it was insecure, owing to the 
permanent antagonism of Bulgaria and the avowed hostility of 
a large section of its inhabitants. They believed, however, that 
as against Bulgaria they were safe, because of their treaty with 
Greece for mutual protection. They were destined later to learn 
how little dependence was to be put on this compact, how the 
circumstances that ‘ alter cases’ would interpret, or misinterpret, 
it to their undoing. 

Serbia, at the outset of the present War, was far from strong, 
even relatively, and if during its initial months she was amazingly 
successful in repulsing the first and second Austrian invasions, 
she achieved her victory at a price which was very heavy to so 
small and war-worn a State and weakened her sensibly. This 
being the case, her even more wonderful success in throwing back 
in absolute disaster the third invasion by the Austrians, who had 
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made sure of her ruin, will remain one of the great, heroic stories 
of all time. But her losses were again most serious and hard to 
bear. Not only did she suffer in men and in war material, but 
the ruthless invaders, adding their own profound hatred of the 
Serbians to their faithful copying of the Prussian model, had 
devastated and laid waste all the north-west part of the country 
—one of the best districts of poor Serbia—which they had tem- 
porarily occupied, deliberately outraging and murdering with 
fiendish cruelty its civilian population. At the end of 1914 
Serbia, though triumphant, was much weaker than before, and 
was already become a tragic land—with the shadows deepening 
over her. Bitterly chagrined and humiliated by her overthrow 
at the hands of her little but indomitable adversary, Austria lost 
no time in concentrating another large army on the Danube for 
the purpose of making a fourth invasion, which was to be in such 
tremendous strength in men and guns as should quickly make 
an end of Serbia. During last January many definite statements 
were in circulation regarding this projected new Austrian 
offensive, and the Serbians, in spite of all their losses and suffer- 
ings, bravely determined to resist it to the uttermost. Their 
Allies were still unable to assist them by despatching large 
bodies of troops to fight alongside of their own, but France, 
Russia, and England sent naval missions with guns and ammuni- 
tion for the defence of Belgrade or to be placed wherever their 
services would be most useful. Austria, however, found it 
necessary to defer the contemplated attack for some time—for 
several months, as it turned out—because her attention was almost 
entirely occupied, first by the great Austro-German campaign 
against Russia in the Carpathians, Galicia, Poland, and 
Lithuania, and secondly by her defensive operations against Italy, 
who joined the Entente in May. 

It was not until the commencement of October that Serbia 
was called on to face her enemy, who was no longer alone, and 
the interval might have sufficed for some recuperation, which at 
best could only have been slight, had it not been that for by far 
the most of it she had to fight foes of a different but extremely 
formidable kind. On being driven out of Valievo in December 
1914, the Austrians had left behind them a frightful legacy in the 
form of typhus and other malignant maladies, and these diseases 
attacked the unfortunate Serbians, spread all over the country, 
and claimed thousands of victims. Utterly unprepared to com- 
bat with any prospect of success these fresh and more insidious 
enemies, which threatened her with extermination, Serbia sent 
forth a cry for help, which was heard and responded to in Great 
Britain, France, Russia, the United States and other lands. The 
Red Cross did what it- could; other organisations, notably the 
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society of women doctors known as the Scottish Women’s Hos- 
pitals, bestirred themselves actively in raising, equipping, and 
forwarding hospital units to the scene ; and many private persons, 
touched to the heart by o’er-true tales of Serbia’s plight, furnished 
money for the much-needed medical supplies. All last winter, 
spring, and most of summer Serbia was a prey to pestilence. 
As late as July there were in the sore-stricken country 420 
British doctors, in addition to French, Russian, and American 
medical men, every one of them working at the highest 
pressure, yet unable to cover the ground. The situation 
improved as the summer waned, and by September was well in 
hand. But meanwhile Serbia had suffered much. Disease had 
taken a heavy toll; in several localities more than fifty per cent. 
of those smitten with fevers perished. 

With her army reduced by war and her whole population 
diminished and enfeebled by disease, tragedy already lay heavy 
on the little country when, in October, Serbia confronted the 
fourth, and infinitely most menacing, invasion of her soil. A 
small State, but a great spirit, she rose to the occasion nobly. 
Her people, albeit peasants, are a fighting race; they fought the 
Turks in 1806, 1876, 1877, and 1912, and the Bulgarians in 
1885 and 1913. In many respects they resemble their Slav 
kinsmen the Russians, but are somewhat more progressive, more 
up to date, if the phrase may be used about either of them. 
Like the Russian, the Serbian peasant is a-fine soldier; both 
have the same fearlessness of death, the same patient endurance 
of hardships, the same devotion whether to their leaders or their 
cause. The land which the Serbian farms is his own, and that 
made for independence; all Serbia is covered with ‘crofts’ of 
from ten to twenty acres, and that made for a nation of free men. 
The passionate desire of every Serbian was to continue to be 
free. But their territory stood in the way of vast ambitions— 
right in the path of the German Drang nach Osten, a position 
of deadly peril. With a certain amount of assistance the 
Serbians could have held the gate of the East, as their country 
was, against all comers, and they knew it. They had puissant 
Allies, one of whom at least was vitally interested in keeping the 
gate shut, and they looked to them for that certain amount of 
assistance. As early as last July Serbia asked Great Britain 
specially for forces in numbers sufficient to help her. But 
whether they got the necessary assistance or not, the Serbians 
took their stand ; if they did not get it, they were ready to meet 
their fate, doing the best that was in their power. It is known 
that they might have avoided this fourth invasion; that is, on 
terms. Serbia was offered a separate peace by the enemy but 
declined to accept it. She was resolved to live free or die. ‘It 
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is better to die in beauty than live in shame’ said Pasitch, her 
Prime Minister, and these immortal words expressed her very 
soul. A few weeks after they had been uttered and had gone 
echoing round the globe, another Serbian, Vassitch, the splendid 
soldier the memory of whose glorious defence of the Babuna Pass 
will endure for ever, said, when the agony of Serbia had come 
full upon her : ‘ The Serbians will await at the foot of their cross 
the hour of crucifixion, without deserting. Dying, they will 
make their sacrifice, and will live again in history as an example 
to future generations.’ 

No empty expressions, these! And now that Serbia has been 
overrun by her enemies, and all, at any rate for a time, is over, 
how did she bear herself throughout the crisis of her fate? The 
story, as it has come to us, is incomplete; from the surrounding 
circumstances it is a story which in all its fullness may never 
be told ; we get illuminating flashes rather than a strong, steady 
light, but the general impression left upon us is unmistakable. 
Serbia made a magnificent resistance against overwhelming 
odds ; dying (but to live again) she has offered her sacrifice. It is 
a tragic story, but it is a story so charged with elements of great- 
ness, as far as the Serbians themselves are concerned, that it 
cannot but fill the world with feelings of admiration, wonder, 
and reverence, as well as pity. Even the Germans in their 
official statements of the campaign speak of Serbia as a ‘ brave 
enemy.’ Austrian Press reports agree in saying that ‘ neither the 
Russians nor the Italians could be compared in contempt of death 
and unflinching bravery with the Serbians.’ ‘ Die Serben, das 
sind Schweine,’ used to be a sentence current in Austria, but 
surely after this unequivocal native testimony to their quality, no 
one there with the least appreciation of what is fine will say such 
a thing again. And if there still lingers in the mind of anybody 
the memory of the Serajevo murders, with the thought lurking 
behind of Serbia’s complicity im these crimes, let him also remem- 
ber that proof of that complicity has never been published, and, 
further, he may rest assured that it never will be published, for 
if it had been in existence he and the rest of us would have had 
it long ago. The Austro-German case is not so good as all that 
—the proof would have been used, if used it could have been! 
The truth appears to be that the assassination of the Archduke 
and his Consort was, in vulgar parlance, a put-up job; Serbia, 
qua Serbia, had nothing to do with it. 

Almost unperceived, it might seem, what may be called the 
centre of the War shifted from Russia, in which it had visibly 
lain from May to September, to the Balkans towards the close of 
the latter month. Universal attention was still fastened on the 
progress of the tremendous Austro-German offensive against 
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Russia. The army group of Marshal Mackensen still had its 
place in official German reports of actions in the Eastern theatre, 
and his name figured in them for some time after he had trans- 
ferred his energies to the Serbian area. According to a gleeful 
article in the Berliner Tageblatt, this deception was maintained 
for the purpose of concealing the movements into the south oi 
Hungary of German troops that were intended for the invasion 
of Serbia, and was absolutely successful in accomplishing its 
object. This journal went on complacently to remark that, of 
course, the secret could not be kept permanently; but when at 
length the foreign Press discovered there was to be this incursion 
into Serbia, under the command of Mackensen, the revelation 
did not matter, as the concentration on the Serbian frontier of 
Austro-German forces had already been completed. Serbia had 
wind early of these preparations, and informed Great Britain 
of what was going on; but the Entente Powers do not appear, 
it must be said, to have realised adequately the potentialities of 
the situation—not, it is certain, until too late. Thus, when the 
full fury of the storm broke over Serbia, she had to stand up 
against it practically alone. During the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember Mackensen effected the desired combination of German 
and Austrian troops north of the Danube and the Save, and in 
the third week of the month German guns were shelling 
Semendria, the Serbian fortified town which also is known as 
Smederivo ; but probably no one in it, in Serbia, or among the 
other Allies, conceived that the arrangements of the Austro- 
Germans were so perfected that within the next three weeks both 
it and Belgrade, and even Nish, would be in the possession of the 
enemy, and the German Drang nach Osten all too plainly in 
process of accomplishment. 

The chief offence, indeed the inexpiable crime, of Serbia in 
German eyes was that she barred the road to the fulfilment of 
German dreams in the East. For many years one of the 
principal objects of German policy had been to bring about such 
a solution of the whole ‘ Eastern Question’ as would be favour- 
able to herself. Before the War she had worked incessantly, 
both openly and secretly, to that end politically and commercially ; 
after. the War had broken out, and she had brought Turkey to 
her side, she made no secret of what, militarily, she had in view : 
the Turkish attempt on Egypt was an indication. But Turkey 
was cut off from her by the Balkans, and she had to find or make 
a path across them. Having secured Bulgaria, she struck at 
Serbia, determined to clear her out of her way. In striking at 
Serbia she was striking at much more than Serbia; she was 
striving to win the dominion of the East and, at the same time, 
to gain, perchanee, final victory in the War. A writer in the 
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Hamburger Fremdenblatt, in an article entitled ‘The Final 
Fight Starts,’ said, after the bombardment. of Semendria had 
begun, that the shells hurtling across the Danube ushered in the 
most important and perhaps the last chapter of the World-War. 
The fate of Serbia, he remarked, was in itself a trifle ; something 
far greater was involved—to wit, the Balkans, the Dardanelles, 
and Egypt. He went on to state that when the road to Con- 
stantinople had been won by the Germans and communication 
established with their ally on the Bosporus a Germanic railway 
would stretch from Hamburg to Baghdad, with uninterrupted 
passage for German products from the North Sea to the Persian 
Gulf and the frontiers of India; nor would even the mighty fleet 
of England be able to prevent or interfere with so glorious a 
consummation. 

To strike at Serbia, he continued, was to aim a deadly blow 
at England. ‘It is, in fact, against the supremacy of Great 
Britain,’ he pointed out, ‘that the fight is being fought with 
shells that fall on Serbian troops, and it is that which gives its 
deepest significance to the contest now begun.’ This writer, 
who may be regarded as typical of German ideas in this con- 
nexion, had not the slightest doubt that Serbia was the gate of 
the East—the British East. It may safely be asserted that this 
specific importance of Serbia was not sufficiently understood here 
in this country, and is hardly even now thoroughly apprehended 
by many among us, though the great trunk railway from Belgrade 
through Nish and Sofia to Constantinople has passed into the 
hands of the enemy, who is already working it. In a very real 
sense the agony, the sacrifice, of Serbia are due to German 
antagonism to Great Britain in the East, and therefore the 
present lamentable situation of the Serbians must make very 
direct appeal to the heart and conscience of every Briton. That 
Serbians have suffered and died for us may be said as-truly as of 
our own soldiers. 

It was impossible for the Entente Powers to be altogether 
blind to the gravity of the position which would be created by 
a successful Austro-German attack on Serbia, but for a long 
time—for far too long a time—they sought to fortify her against 
it solely, practically, by diplomatic efforts, in which Great Britain 
took a leading part. They endeavoured to form a union of the 
Balkan States as against Germany by trying to placate Bulgaria, 
the dissident State, at the expense of the others, who, however, 
were in return promised great compensations, but contingent on 
the winning of the War by the Entente. To cut short a long 
story of intrigue and treachery, Bulgaria, in the person of her 
King, had made up her mind, probably owing to Austro-German 
victories in Galicia, Poland, and elsewhere, coupled with our own 
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failure in the Dardanelles, that the Entente would be beaten, and 
therefore she sided with Germany. She dissembled for months, 
but her mobilisation, which took place while those German shells 
were raining on Semendria, at last showed the direction of her 
policy, and presently her troops were being concentrated on 
Serbia’s eastern boundary. She still dissimulated, protesting 
that she had no aggressive intentions whatever, but the Entente 
Powers took alarm—somewhat late in the day! They had had 
some success in their negotiations with the other Balkan States, 
for apparently they had induced both Greece and Rumania to 
agree to make the concessions desired by Bulgaria, and had 
brought Serbia to consent—this sacrifice was extremely painful to 
her—to the relinquishment of south-eastern Macedonia, the great 
bone of contention between Bulgaria and herself. Having in the 
upshot failed with Bulgaria, and conscious of the growing peril 
in which Serbia was placed thereby, the Entente turned con- 
fidently to Greece and her great statesman, M. Venezelos, the 
Cretan, who time and again had rescued his country from infinite 
dangers ; and unquestionably if the decision had been left to the 
Greek Prime Minister, their expectations would have been 
justified and Serbia in all probability saved. 

At the outset it seemed that all was well. Two days after 
the issue of the order for the mobilisation of Bulgaria, Greece 
began mobilising her army, and as M. Venezelos publicly 
stated that this was done as a precautionary measure, because 
it was common knowledge that Bulgaria did not intend to abide 
by the status quo in the Balkans, the Entente believed that Greek 
help for Serbia was assured, and all the more from the fact that 
Greece was under treaty obligations to defend Serbia against 
Bulgaria. Venezelos went so far as to affirm that if the treaty 
had not existed the true interests of Greece were bound up with 
the success of the Entente Powers, and consequently she must 
take her stand with them in the War. He invited the Allies to 
send to Salonika a force of 150,000 men, this being the number 
Serbia had covenanted under. the treaty to contribute to any 
joint action in the field by herself and Greece against Bulgaria, 
but which she was not in a position to produce owing to her having 
to fight the Austro-Germans.. But King Constantine intervened, 
M. Venezelos resigned, and the hopes of the Entente were 
shattered. Greece announced that she would remain neutral, 
this neutrality towards the Entente being defined as of the most 
benevolent kind. After entering a formal protest, she permitted 
the troops of the Allies to disembark at Salonika. On the 12th 
of October she categorically refused Serbia’s request for 
assistance ; by that date events had marched, Serbia had been 
invaded, and was enduring with high courage and fortitude the 
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first days of her dreadful agony. Belgrade in flames, smoking 
towns and villages, and a ruined countryside, south of the rivers 
that were her northern frontier, with its population in flight, had 
proclaimed the beginning of the immolation of Serbia on the 
horrible altars of German ambition and German Kultur. 

The sacrifice has been complete—as complete as the enemy 
could compass, and that is saying a great deal. Serbia has been 
temporarily blotted from the map; she does not retain even a few 
poor miles of her soil as Belgium does. She went down fighting, 
and in the mountains of Montenegro and Albania her soldiers 
are fighting still. Forced to retreat under the immense pressure 
of an overmastering superiority in men and guns, she stoutly 
and tenaciously contested each step of the bitter way, taking 
advantage of every bit of ground, and inflicting severe losses on 
the invaders, but also suffering intensely herself. No thought 
of surrender, of giving up in a conflict which none could have 
blamed her for looking on as hopeless, came into her mind ; again 
offered a separate peace, she would have none of it. She had 
expected, and in the view of the present writer, based both on 
her own claim and on the highest British imperial interests, 
rightly expected, that that certain amount of assistance which 
would have given her the certainty of maintaining her position 
would arrive, but none that was effective came in time. Thrown 
back on her own vastly inadequate resources, she unhesitatingly 
faced the worst, and while retiring fought on and on, in sheer 
invincibility of soul, irrevocably resolved that if fate had doomed 
her she would perish in glory. A people reduced by war and 
pestilence to about four millions, with an army of 310,000 com- 
batants, many of whom were mere boys, had pitted against them 
not only all the available resources of the Central Powers, who 
put into the field forces as large as those of the Serbians, but 
_they also had to endure being stabbed in the back by Bulgaria, 
who by herself mustered a stronger army than Serbia. That 
was the terrible ordeal with which they were confronted, and 
they drew the spears to their bosoms. 

Perhaps it will always seem a rather strange thing that 
Germany did not back up the third Austrian invasion of Serbia 
which so nearly was successful, but she believed then that her 
help was unnecessary. And there was Russia, in possession of 
Galicia and holding out beckoning hands to Rumania, to be settled 
with first, if possible. The event proved that Austria by herself 
was unequal to the task of conquering Serbia, just as she had 
been unable to conquer Switzerland centuries before. Germany 
thought that the Serbian affair could wait, and meanwhile 
addressed herself to one which was more pressing—the defeat 
of Russia, which would have been a ‘ decision,’ or, failing that, 
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the driving of the Russians away, from Hungary and the South- 
East, so as to give a clear field in the Balkans. She defeated 
Russian armies but did not defeat Russia ; yet she did enough to 
make the Balkans sufficiently open for her purpose. Before the 
fourth great assault on Serbia was launched, Germany, besides 
having made certain of the participation of Bulgaria and of the 
non-intervention of Greece, prepared, we may be sure, adequate 
military forces. The latest and probably most accurate estimate 
is that ten German divisions and ten Austrian divisions were 
assigned to the enterprise, all the German and a large part of the 
Austrian troops being marshalled against the northern frontier 
of Serbia, the remainder of the Austrians operating on the 
western. Credited with possessing no fewer than 2000 guns, a 
considerable number of which were pieces of large calibre, this 
attacking force was very formidable, and far outclassed the 
portion of the Serbian army arrayed against it. That portion was 
perhaps 200,000 strong; the rest was on the east with a view to 
meeting the threat from Bulgaria. The line which the Serbians 
had to defend against the Austro-Germans was some 300 miles in 
length, and that vis-d-vis of Bulgaria was of about equal extent ; 
thus Serbia, with her army of 310,000 men and boys, had to 
hold a total length of line of something like 600 miles—a 
palpably impossible undertaking. Her army was well equipped 
and well munitioned, its morale was of the highest ; but what it 
had to do was beyond its utmost reach. 

Serbia believed that she could check, hold, and even repulse 
the Austro-Germans, but she realised that she was no match 
for them and the Bulgarians together, and she sought relief in 
bold and decisive action against the latter, by attacking them 
before they had gathered strength ; but prior to doing so she con- 
sulted her Allies. This was in the last week of September. The 
Austro-German offensive had not yet been pushed; big guns 
went on shelling the Serbian defences on the river banks, and 
hostile airmen had flown over the country making reconnaissances 
and dropping bombs as far inland as Kragujevatz, but there was 
no advance in foree—Mackensen was not quite ready. Serbia 
thus had her opportunity. She was under no illusions as to the 
course Bulgaria would pursue; she put no trust in Bulgaria’s 
pacific declarations. She went to the Entente Powers and laid 
her plan before them. Lord Robert Cecil, speaking in the House 
of Commons on the 10th of November on behalf of Sir Edward 
Grey, disclosed what happened. Mr. Bryce, the member for 
the Inverness Burghs, had asked whether, as soon as Bulgarian 
mobilisation was announced, the Serbian Government had 
requested permission of its Allies to attack Bulgaria, in anti- 
cipation of what it believed to be an inevitable attack by the 
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latter. ‘Lord Robert replied that the Serbian Government had 
expressed the opinion that the right military policy was to attack 
Bulgaria before her mobilisation was completed. The Foreign 
Secretary’s view was that the question was one for the Serbian 
Government to decide in the light of the various political and 
military reasons for and against such action. But on being 
pressed later—on the 27th of September—by Serbia, Sir Edward 
said that all the political and diplomatic arguments were against 
it, and he felt unable to state whether the strategic considerations 
for it should override the others. Mr. Bryce’s comment was that 
Serbia concluded from this answer that permission was refused. 

On the 28th of September Sir Edward Grey in the Commons 
solemnly warned Bulgaria that if she assumed an aggressive atti- 
tude on the side of Great Britain’s enemies, England in concert 
with her Allies would give her friends in the Balkans all possible 
support, but this warning was prefaced by a statement that there 
was no desire to disturb the friendly relations which existed 
between Great Britain and Bulgaria. Subsequent events were to 
impart to that speech an ironical and derisory air. But in any 
case, Serbia, thinking that her Allies were opposed to her idea 
of attacking Bulgaria during mobilisation, carried it no farther. 
Yet it is clear that if she had gone on with it, the entire com- 
plexion of the struggle in the Balkans would have been changed 
—almost to a certainty to the great advantage of Serbia and her 
Allies. It was not to be. Unhappy Serbia had to ‘ dree her 
weird.’ There was to be no escape for her! 

With the beginning of October came the development in force 
of the Austro-German offensive against Serbia on the north, and 
its plan of operations had been carefully thought out long before- 
hand in the thorough and efficient German manner. Under 
Mackensen there were two large armies, commanded respectively 
by General von Gallwitz, the German leader who had won fame 
in the campaign in Russia by forcing the Narew, and by General 
Kédvess von Kévessaza, an Austrian soldier of distinction. Gall- 
witz covered the line of the Danube from Orsava to a point 
opposite Semendria with forces exclusively German; Kévess’s 
troops, partly Austrian and partly German, the former pre- 
dominating, extended from the point opposite Semendria along 
the Danube, the Save, and the Lower Drina; while on the 
Upper Drina an Austrian army was in position near Vishegrad, 
over against Ushitze. The right wing of Gallwitz touched the 
left wing of Kévess, and Mackensen’s scheme was that simul- 
taneously with a general advance along the front these two wings 
together should move up the Morava Valley, and capture the 
railway running south to Nish and thence south-east to Sofia- 
Constantinople and south to Salonika. He was, no doubt, well 
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informed as to what he might expect from Bulgarian co-opera- 
tion in the Timok Valley, the Nishava Valley, and in Macedonia. 
His intention naturally was to defeat the Serbians in a decisive 
battle, and he hoped to manceuvre them into such a position 
that his object would be achieved. He had difficult terrain to 
surmount, and a desperate resistance by the Serbians to over- 
come, but he had taken these factors into account. He knew in 
truth from the start that Serbia, attacked on all sides with more 
than double the numbers she could command and with far 
superior artillery, was definitely in his hands unless her Allies 
could give her help sufficient to withstand him. She did not get 
that help, and he and the Bulgarians overran and occupied her 
territory, but neither he himself nor they brought about that 
decisive battle, about two thirds of the Serbian forces making 
good their retreat. 

For several days early in October the Serbian works on the 
riverine frontier were heavily shelled, and attempts which though 
unsuccessful were persistent were made to force a passage. As 
the bombardment increased in intensity and more and more 
determined efforts to get across the rivers were made, Serbia 
realised that the long-expected serious attack was in progress, 
and every Serbian braced himself to meet it. King Peter, accord- 
ing to arAustrian statement which may be accepted as authentic, 
issued on the 2nd of October an Order of the Day that expressed 
the feeling of himself and his country. He said he was well 
aware that every Serbian was ready to die for his native land; 
as for himself, old age prevented him from leading his armies in 
this struggle for life and death. ‘I am a weak old man,’ he went 
on, pathetically, ‘ who can send only his blessings to his Serbian 
soldiers, to the women and children. . . . If this fresh struggle 
should end in defeat, it will be a glorious death for us all.’ This 
Order is melancholy but not uninspiring, and it is curious to 
observe in it the same sombre yet splendid note which pervades 
so many other Serbian allusions to this agonising contest—not 
death or glory, but death and glory. The strange thing about this 
Order is that King Peter made no allusion in it to the assistance 
that was anticipated from the Allies, though he must have known 
the tenor of Sir Edward Grey’s speech which promised aid, and 
he surely had heard that French and British officers had arrived 
at Salonika on the Ist of October, the day before it was issued, 
and were making arrangements for the landing of troops. These 
landings began on the 5th of that month. The news flashed 
throughout Serbia, bringing such joy and gladness that Nish and 
many other of her towns and villages decorated the public build- 
ings with the flags of the Allies—poor emblems which afterwards 
were found still flying by the victorious enemy on his entrance 
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into these places. What wreck of great hopes! How piteous 
and sad it all was! 

On the afternoon of the day of the first landing of forces by 
the Entente Powers at Salonika, Belgrade was subjected to a 
tremendous bombardment, which continued for three days and 
reduced to ruins considerable portions of it, not even the hospitals 
being spared. In a semi-official communiqué Serbia stated that 
the Austro-Germans, unable to demoralise her troops ia their 
positions on the Danube and the Save, endeavoured to destroy 


the city systematically and annihilate its population by firing 


” thousands of shells on the town, which was ‘ open,’ that is, un- 


fortified. The bombardment, it was said, was carried out 
methodically with the object of killing as many persons as possible 
in the city and of creating a panic. To further their own dia- 
bolical ends, it was declared, the Germans, before the shelling 
of Belgrade itself began, placed a curtain of fire upon the suburbs 
and the roads leading into the country, so that civilians trying 
to flee might be destroyed or thrown back into the town. In 
other words, the attack on the Serbian capital was a characteristic 
exhibition of German ‘frightfulness,’ and to bring it to a close 
before Belgrade was utterly destroyed the Serbian army evacuated 
the city on the 8th of October. Of course the Germans did not 
publish any of these shocking details of their savage Brutality. 
They announced that on the 6th and the 7th they forced the 
crossing of the Danube, Save, and Drina at various points, and 
had established themselves firmly on the Serbian side of these 
rivers, Belgrade being captured apparently with no great diffi- 
culty. It afterwards came out that the capital was not taken 
without a desperate struggle, which went on even in the streets 
and from house to house, and in which not a Serbian asked 
quarter and women and children died fighting. Nor did the 
enemy achieve the crossing of the rivers till after a magnificent 
resistance on the part of the defenders at every point. On the 
6th, 3000 Germans and Austrians who had got across the Danube 
near Belgrade were hurled back, only 500 escaping, the rest being 
killed or captured, and somewhat similar successes fell to the 
Serbians elsewhere. But in the end the big guns of the Austro- 
Germans prevailed, and the Serbians were driven out of the river 
trenches, only, however, to withdraw to the hills behind. 

Despite the merciless rain of shells, multitudes of the citizens of 
Belgrade had managed during its bombardment to get away—on 
foot, in ox-wagons, or in some Sort of conveyance, with part of 
their belongings ; but the weather was bad, rain fell heavily, the 
roads were deep in mud, and the misery of most of these poor 
creatures was indescribable. The exodus from Belgrade and the 
neighbouring towns and villages was the commencement of the 
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flight from before the enemy of what was left of a people,-the 
remnant consisting of old men, women, and children, for every 
male who could hold a rifle or throw a bomb was in the fighting 
line. As, thanks to their powerful artillery, the Austro-Germans 
advanced, slowly yet victoriously, though the Serbian armies of 
the north, under the aged and ailing Marshal Putnik, their 
Commander-in-Chief, stubbornly disputed every inch of ground, 
and Semendria, Ram, Obrenovatz, and other places on the 
frontier were occupied by the invaders, the same dolorous scenes 
always occurred—endless processions of fleeing refugees in motion _ 
southward, those who could afford it going by train to Nish, 
others in carts, and the rest, the vast majority of these unfor- 
tunates, plodding laboriously along the roads hour after hour in 
the mud and rain, carrying the dearest of their possessions and 
accompanied by their small flocks and herds. The sacrifice 
of Serbia was begun, and it might be thought that her agony had 
already come full upon her, but it was to deepen with every day 
that passed. 

In his advance up the Morava Mackensen, having taken 
Semendria on the 11th of October, three days later captured 
Pojarevatz, after extremely bitter fighting in which he had excep- 
tional losses. The Morava Valley was now open to him, but his 
march forward was not rapid, as the Serbians did not cease to 
oppose him in the mountainous region of Podunavlie lying south 
of the fallen fortress. By the 23rd of October, in spite of the 
tenacious courage with which he was fought, he had, however, 
pressed on beyond Rakinatz on the road to Petrovatz, and had 
reached the south bank of the Jasenitza. About the same date 
his left wing crossed the Danube at Orsava. In the fourth week 
of that month he took Livaditza on the Morava plain, stormed 
Svilajnatz on the 30th, and on November 1st was in Kragujevatz, 
which the Serbians had evacuated after setting fire to the arsenal 
and destroying the military stores they could not remove. He 
had had to battle for every position, and more than once was 
severely checked ; an engagement which took place on the hills 
before Kragujevatz, and in which the famous Shumadia division 
of the Serbian army figured splendidly, was a distinct reverse. 
Kévess, on the right of Gallwitz, and in constant touch with him, 
advanced from Belgrade and Obrenovatz towards the Western 
Morava. On the 25th of October he reached Ratcha, south of 
Palanka, and after severe fighting occupied Gran Milanovitz on 
the 30th and Cacak on the 1st of November, both places being 
only a few miles from Kragujevatz. Farther west he was in 
Valievo on the 26th. Still farther west, but more to the south, 
the Austrians who had pushed on from Vishegrad took Ushitze 
on the 2nd of November, and joined up with him. The Austro- 
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Germans then crossed the Cacak-Kragujevatz road, and within 
the next few days occupied Kralievo and Krushevatz, thus getting 
possession of the line of the Western Morava. East of the 
Morava, Gallwitz seized Parachin on the 4th of November, and 
next day was in close touch at Krivivir with the Bulgarians, 
who had come on from Zaitchar. 

On the 11th of October Bulgaria had dropped the mask, and 
her armies, without a declaration of war, invaded the eastern 
frontier of Serbia. Feeling between the two Slav nations of 
the Balkans had long been most bitter ; during the First Balkan 
War it appeared to be assuaged, but that almost immemorial 
hatred of theirs quickly revived because of the Serbian occupa- 
tion of Macedonia in and after that war, and with greater in- 
tensity than before. The war that the Bulgarians now waged 
was in a large measure one of extermination. They put into the 
field over 300,000 men, against whom the Serbians could place 
little more than a third of that number, as their main forces 
were in the north; the struggle was far too unequal, and the 
result was inevitable. In this area the resistance of the Serbians 
was of an even more determined nature, if that were possible, 
than in the north, but it was beaten down. The first efforts of 
the Bulgarians were directed to gaining control of that part of 
the Belgrade-Constantinople railway which lay between the 
frontier and Nish and the portion of the Nish-Salonika line lying 
in Serbian territory. By the 17th of October they had made 
good their hold on the latter from Vrania to Ristovatz, took 
Veles on the 20th, lost it two days later, but recaptured it on 
the 29th. Uskub was taken on the 22nd. They also were 
successful in their attack on the other railway, Kniashevatz and 
Pirot both falling into their hands on the 28th, and Nish itself 
on the 5th of November. On the north-east, in the third week 
of October, they succeeded in entering Negotin, Prahovo, and 
Kladovo, and acquired the Serbian side of the Danube over against 
Rumania, thus permitting the Austrians forthwith to send muni- 
tions to them and to the Turks. 

Dr. Momchiloff, President of the Bulgarian Sobranje, spent 
several days on this front, and described the fighting as exceed- 
ing in ferocity anything ever seen in previous Balkan wars, 
terrible as they had been. He stated that the Bulgarians found in 
the Serbian trenches old men, women, and children acting as 
bomb-throwers, and that in many cases they were ‘ compelled 
to annihilate ’ whole villages, with all their inhabitants, because 
of the hostility of the population. According to German news- 
papers, this was not the only area in which, after the forcing 
of the rivers in the north, civilians shared in the conflict. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung recorded the fact that the ‘war in Serbia 
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had become’ @'savage contest of the people,’ and a Vienn@ journal 
reported that the campaign resembled those of ‘ancient times 
in which not one stone was left upon another.’ How dark is 
the picture these words conjure up! To German ‘ frightfulness ’ 
add Bulgarian hatred in face of Serbian desperation, and some- 
thing of the horror of the tragedy will be understood. Serbia 
had had a good harvest, but the enemy seized it all; famine 
stalked through the land, and many perished of starvation. The 
strain Serbia was enduring was set forth on the 26th of Octo- 
ber in a telegram sent by M. Pasitch to London; it read : 

Serbia is making superhuman efforts to defend her existence, in response 
to the advice and desire of her great Ally. For this she is condemned 
to death by the Austro-Germans and Bulgarians. For twenty days our 
common enemies have tried to annihilate us. In spite of the heroism 
of our soldiers our resistance cannot be expected to be maintained 
indefinitely. We beg you, the many friends of Serbia in England, to do 
all that you possibly can to ensure your troops reaching us that they may 
help our army, and that we may defend together that common cause which 
is now so gravely menaced. 


The common cause was indeed gravely menaced. The crushing 
of Serbia proceeded apace, and shortly after the middle of 
November the enemy obtained complete possession of the Bel- 
grade-Nish railway, his engineers were hard at work repairing 
the line, and easy communication with the Bosporus and Asia 
Minor was only a question of a few weeks’ time. The gate of 
the East had been thrown wide open by the Germans, some 
part of their dreams had come true, and all the brave blood 
that had been shed in the Dardanelles to gain Constantinople 
appeared to have flowed in vain. The threat to Egypt was 
evident ; indeed, Mackensen’s forces now were styled ‘ The Army 
of Egypt,’ and all Germany exulted. 

Not that the Entente Powers had been idle, or that having 
at long last made up their minds to take military action a con- 
siderable effort was not attempted, chiefly at the instance of 
France, to save Serbia or some part of it. The trouble was 
that the effort was inadequate, and in any case came too late. 
On the 12th of October Greece had definitely declined to accede 
to Serbia’s request, under their joint treaty, for assistance, and 
England’s offer of Cyprus did not induce her to change her 
attitude of ‘benevolent neutrality ’—a neutrality which was not 
always very distinctly benevolent. France, Great Britain, and 
Russia declared war on Bulgaria, and fleets of the Allies shelled 
Dedeagatch and Varna. Italy also declared war, but beyond 
increasing the pressure on the Austrians on her own front did 
nothing to help Serbia in the Balkans directly, except by bom- 
barding Dedeagatch on the 11th of November; when last month 
she landed troons in force in Albanian ports, Serbia had been 
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overrun by the enemy. The naval operations of the. Entente had 
no appreciable effect on the situation, but their land operations 
at one time promised to do something. Pushing up from 
Salonika, where he had landed on the 12th of October, General 
Sarrail, who was in chief command of the troops of the Allies, 
gradually occupied the Valley of the Vardar and its railway 
beyond the Greek frontier as far north as Gradsko, at the junc- 
tion of the Tcherna and the Vardar, a few miles south of Veles. 
This point was gained on the 1st of November, and at that time 
the Serbians under the heroic Vassitch were holding the 
Babuna Pass, a short distance away. It looked as if 
the French might join up with the Serbians, and at 
one moment only ten miles separated them; but these were 
difficult miles, and the Bulgarians, owing to their numerical 
superiority and strong strategic positions, were successful in 
preventing the two forces from uniting. As late as mid-November 
the Serbians still held the pass, but a turning movement by 
the Bulgarians compelled them to withdraw to Prilep and 
Monastir, and Sarrail had to give up all hope of co-operating with 
them. In plain terms, the Allies had failed, and the sacrifice 
of Serbia therefore had to be consummated. British troops had 
been operating east of tre Vardar about Doiran, but do not appear 
to have been very actively engaged. 

In the other areas the Serbian armies, always resisting stub- 
bornly and snatching a success now and again, continued to 
be pressed back steadily, if slowly, upon Montenegro, who all 
the while on her own territory had been bravely fighting the 
Austrians, and upon Albania, whose tribes as a rule are none 
too friendly to the Serbians. On the 30th of November the 
Serbian Government, which had been compelled to move west- 
. ward from place to place as events dictated, reached Skutari, 
then held by the Montenegrins, and established itself there. By 
that date the Austro-Germans had occupied Novi Bazar and 
Mitrovitza, and the Germans and Bulgarians had taken Prishtina, 
according to an official communiqué, after ‘ ten days’ bitter fight- 
ing.’ Ina résumé of the campaign, published about the middle of 
last month, Bulgaria asserted that on the 23rd of November the 
Serbian army was definitively beaten near Prishtina and Veriso- 
vitch, and thrown on Albanian territory, and that six days later, 
near Prizrend, the last remnants of the Serbian army were cap- 
tured. About a fortnight prior to this statement German Head- 
quarters issued a report in which it was announced that ‘ with 
the flight of the scanty remains of the Serbian army into the 
Albanian mountains, our great operations against the same are 
brought to a close. Our object of effecting communication with 
Bulgaria and the Turkish Empire has been accomplished.’ The 
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latter observation certainly was true, but when the report went 
on to assert that ‘more than 100,000 men—that is, almost half of 
the entire Serbian fighting forces—had been taken prisoners,’ it 
was stating a falsehood, nor were the Austro-German losses, 
as it alleged, extremely moderate. The writer has been told 
authoritatively that the figure mentioned above will cover the total 
losses of the Serbian army in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Yet in proportion to the size of that army this is a great loss, 
about one third being put out of action, and if it demonstrates 
the tenacious character of the Serbian resistance it also shows 
how much Serbia suffered and endured. The flight of the civil 
population still went on, and in the most deplorable conditions ; 
but it was arrested to a large extent, the majority of the inhabit- 
ants remaining in the central districts, where, short of food and in 
the power of their brutal conquerors, their lot cannot but be 
most wretched. 

No doubt the greai operations of the Austro-Germans, which 
had achieved the desired result, had come to an end; but some 
parts of Serbia, particularly in Macedonia, remained unoccupied 
by the invaders, who, however, soon gained possession of them. 
After undergoing many excursions and alarms, Monastir fell 
on the 2nd of December, Vassitch retiring with his devoted 
soldiers to Resna, and thence, skirting Lake Ochrida, escaping 
into Epirus. The Bulgarians were in Resna on the 5th and 
in Ochrida on the lake on the 8th; farther north they were 
pursuing the retreating Serbians into Albania. This meant that 
the Serbian army had disappeared from off its native soil. Already 
the enemy had turned his attention to the triangle of land which 
was held by the French and the British on the Vardar ; but when 
the Allies clearly saw that they could not help the Serbians, that 
the purpose for which they had come could not be realised, they 
determined on a retreat to the Greek frontier and Salonika. 
General Sarrail began his retirement on the 2nd of December 
from what was becoming a dangerous salient, but covered his 
main movement by an attack from Krivolak on the Bulgarians, 
who were driven back. Taking advantage of this feint, he suc- 
ceeded in removing the large quantity of stores of all sorts which 
he had accumulated, and after some rather severe fighting passed 
safely through the Demir Kapu gorge. By the 8th he was south 
of the Bojimia, a tributary of the Vardar, where he was in line 
with the British, who, having been attacked by vastly more 
numerous forces, had retired from their advanced positions at 
Lake Doiran. On the 12th both the French and the British 
were on the south side of the frontier, their withdrawal having 
been effected in good order, and with comparatively slight loss 
either in men or material. The résumé of the campaign issued 
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by Bulgaria, which was referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
bombastically announced that on this date the whole of Mace- 
donia was freed, and that not a single hostile soldier was left 
on Macedonian soil, adding ‘This is the day of its liberation.’ 
Since then the Allies have been fortifying Salonika, and the end 
is not yet. 
Meanwhile, Serbia lies bleeding under the iron heel of our 
common enemy, and enduring unspeakable misery; but her 
glorious army is still in existence; and after being refitted and 
re-munitioned will be heard of again. Who is there that has 
followed the tragic story of Serbia’s sacrifice, as it was unfolded 
from day to day, who will not sympathise with the words of 
Milan Uskokovitch, the Serbian novelist, when he wrote, before 
killing himself in despair'on the Plain of Kossovo, ‘ Fate is too 
unjust. A brave people like the Serbians deserved a better lot’ ? 


Rospert MAcuRay. 
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Ir is outside the scope of these articles to treat of such special 
classes of female inebriates as the mentally defective, the 
hereditary degenerates, or the workers in certain thirst-producing 
industries. They are offered merely as a contribution to the 
solution of the problem why so many women of normal 
intelligence, moral development, and upbringing come to grief 
through drink. Mr. Jack London has in John Barleycorn 
given the world an invaluable study of the development of the 
alcoholic habit in the case of men who are up to, or even above, 
the average standard of their sex. But though, no doubt, some 
women fall in the way therein described—led astray by love of 
company, desire of standing well with their fellows, or by sheer 
inability to resist ‘ suggestion,’ investigation shows that most of 
the insobriety among wives and mothers arises from quite other 
causes. In consequence, the age incidence of excess among 
them is, as has already been noted, comparatively late. There 
is, for example, a melancholy class of female inebriates for which 
one finds small counterpart among men. After years of self- 
abnegating and unremitting toil for their households, not a few 
women break down as they near the climacteric. Worn-out and 
exhausted, they seek to overcome their growing lassitude and to 
gain courage to face their daily lives by methods hitherto resisted. 

No two sets of circumstances are, or can be, exactly alike, but 
some idea of the usual history of these pitiful breakdowns may be 
gathered from the following sufficiently typical instances. 

Twelve years ago Mrs. X. was a cheery little woman, 
inordinately proud of her fine family of boys and girls, for which 
she slaved from morning to night. The father, however, came 
down in the world and sank into the position of an ill-paid casual 
labourer. He saw no reason; however, why the family should 
cease to increase, and her successive pregnancies well-nigh 
drove Mrs. X. to despair. ‘I’ve never in my life asked the Lord 
so hard for anything,’ she exclaimed one day to the writer, ‘as 
that He’ll take the one that’s coming! It needs two pounds a 
week to keep those I’ve got now, and I often don’t have twenty- 
five shillings.’ 
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Neither prayer nor the chemist to whom she finally resorted 
proving of any avail, Mrs. X. presently found herself overwhelmed 
with debt, and dunned by landlord, grocer, baker, coal merchant 
and insurance agent. The eldest son, who had been the main- 
stay of the establishment, ‘ sauced’ his foreman, was dismissed, 
and was for nine months out of a job. As is usual in his class, 
the father took no share in the worry or anxiety. ‘When he 
comes in from work, he’s tired, and all he wants is to be left 
alone.’ The woman’s nerves gave way, she lost the power of 
sleep, and to get through her innumerable tasks of cooking, 
washing, cleaning, mending, and nursemaiding had recourse to 
ever-increasing doses of stimulants. She is even now seldom or 
never completely intoxicated, but her system is continually under 
the influence of alcohol and all pluck, cheerfulness, and industry 
have disappeared. Were it not for the devotion of a daughter 
who remains near at hand to watch over the mother and the 
still dependent children, the home would indeed fare badly. 

Mrs. Z., it transpired afterwards, had, in bygone days, given 
way to. intemperate habits, but for years had been a total 
abstainer. In spite of suffering agonies from a displaced heart, 
she kept her family, most of whom were grown up, in such a 
high standard of comfort that after her final collapse they 
unhesitatingly declared ‘never was there a mother like ours!’ 
Then illness came and Mrs. Z. nursed her eldest daughter 
assiduously for nineteen weeks, borrowing and pawning so that 
the invalid should want for nothing. Just as the girl was return- 
ing to work, the mother herself was prostrated and had in her 
turn to be tended for months. By the time convalescence 
arrived Mrs. Z. was hopelessly in debt to the local moneylenders. 
Each week she had to borrow from A. in order to repay some- 
thing to B. and C., toiling early and late to retrieve the situation, 
and living in terror lest her highly respectable husband should 
discover the truth. He, good man, had never troubled to inquire 
how the expenses of the long illnesses were being met by a 
decreased income—such details are always the wife’s business— 
and when the inevitable crash came was aghast to find himself 
responsible for large sums he had no means of paying. The 
ensuing ‘trouble’ broke down what remained of Mrs. Z.’s 
strength and energies, and she fell back for comfort on her old 
habits. Mindful of her past devotion, her children strove long 
and loyally to save her, but in the end could do nothing but allow 
her a small weekly sum and let her shift for herself. 

Mrs. H.’s life struggle has ended in a similar way. For 
over a dozen years she kept a home together for an asthmatic 
husband and a crippled son by taking in washing and often 
_ working far into the night. The son was paralysed from the 
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waist downwards and, sooner than he should spend his days ~ 
in solitude, his mother actually carried him up and down stairs 
every day herself. He died at the age of twenty-seven, pre- 
deceasing his father by four months, and there was not enough 
vitality left in Mrs. H. to enable her to find new objects or 
new interests. Always accustomed to her daily two or three 
glasses of beer, she found it only too easy to increase their 
number, and her married children ultimately found her im- 
possible either as an inmate or near neighbour. 

Even when there has been no-abnormal strain, many elderly 
women after their children have grown up and left home tend to 
give way to drink. They are nearly always more or less ailing, 
have never had any interests or pursuits apart from their families, 
and they suffer from loneliness and depression. Their husbands, 
away all day, have an outside life in which the wives have no 
share, and a dram has the fatal property of helping the long, 
vacant hours to pass. Again, the chronic ill-health of married 
working-women, so lamentably common and so culpably dis- 
regarded, is the secret of the fall of many a hard-working wife 
and mother. It is common knowledge that the amount of illness 
unexpectedly revealed among married women industrially 
employed has caused serious financial embarrassment to the 
Societies which deal with them under the National Insurance 
Act. The amount of sickness and suffering among married 
women working in their own homes is no whit less, and from an 
actuarial point of view it was doubtless prudent to exclude them 
—as by their personal poverty the enormous majority are 
excluded—from the benefits of the Act. The public indifference 
on the subject is probably due to the inveterate habit of regarding 
women of the lower social grades never as ends in themselves, 
but always as their husbands’ wives or their children’s mothers ; 
as long, therefore, as they manage to discharge these functions, 
no one feels any concern about them. The large number of 
babies—something like ten per cent. of the whole infant mortality 
of the country—who perish within the first forty-eight hours is of 
itself conclusive testimony as to the physical condition of their 
mothers. These deaths are seldom due, as reformers in search 
of palliatives are apt to contend, to indifference and carelessness, 
and therefore to be prevented by the appointment of health 
visitors, but to the fact that the children are born unfit to main- 
tain a separate existence. 

The women, indeed, show little resentment at their treatment 
and accept their unrelieved sufferings as they would accept a 
thunderbolt—as a visitation of God for which no one is 
responsible. | Whatever the mother’s physical necessities, she 
seldom feels justified in diverting money from her husband's or 
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her children’s needs, so completely is she schooled into the 
renunciation of all personal rights. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the far-reaching psychological effect of status. The 
fact that the wife, alone among workers, has no enforceable 
claim on anyone for the means of subsistence in return for her 
week’s labour, has a large share of responsibility for what some- 
times seems the loss of the very instinct of self-preservation. 

An illustration may help to bring the point more vividly 
before the mind of the reader. Mrs. §.’s husband is nominally 
in good employment, but his health seldom allows him to do a 
full week’s work. The wife was recently found in a shocking 
physical condition, struggling to earn a few pence by washing, 
though it was impossible for her to raise her arms. Her baby 
had been suddenly taken from her and sent to the infirmary. 
‘The doctor did tell me to get so-and-so,’ she explained to her 
horrified visitor, ‘ but they cost sevenpence-halfpenny each, and 
how could I spare fifteenpence?’ Yet the delicate husband had 
his quart of milk daily and the four little boys were all well booted 
and decently clothed. 

Even in homes far above the poverty line the same pheno- 
menon occurs, and women to whom one would never dream of 
offering ordinary charity are often abjectly grateful for a gift 
from the chemist’s. ‘ You see,’ said one such recipient, ‘ even 
when you're handling thirty shillings a week, it’s all bespoke, 
so to speak, and you can’t keep back half-a-crown for yourself 
without the family’s missing it.’ 

The hospitals, of course, are open to women if they can 
manage to get to them and put in endless hours of waiting, 
but as a system of medical assistance for poor working-class 
mothers they are hopelessly defective. Young children can 
neither be left at home nor kept quiet in hospital halls, but if 
@ woman ventures to keep an older child from school to look after 
the little ones, or to prepare the father’s dinner, she is speedily 
hauled up before the attendance sub-committee and threatened 
with the law. Nominally, action would be taken against the 
father, but all concerned know that it is the wife who would 
have to bear the brunt of whatever penalty might be imposed. 
Not long ago a woman explained that she was being treated 
for tuberculosis by injections, and had been told by the doctor 
that it was absolutely essential that she should lie down for 
some hours after each weekly treatment. This she could only 
do by keeping a child at home for the afternoon. The com- 
mittee, however, held that it was more important that Jane 
should appear ten times in school each week than that her 
mother should escape consumption. Such decisions, when 
viewed as detached occurrences, may seem well-nigh incredible, 
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but the local committees are really not to blame. They have_- 
to administer a system which is based on a false assumption 
and therefore leads to unforeseen and undesired results. Another 
woman, an absolute physical wreck, suffering from thyroid glands, 
reported she was obliged to attend the hospital every Wednesday. 
As it was impossible to take with her two children, aged respec- 
tively eighteen months and two and a half years, she had kept 
an older child from school to take care of them. The visitor 
reported that Mrs. T. was afraid to tell her husband she had 
kept the girl at home lest he should thrash her, but it was decided 
to inform the husband and let Mrs. T. take her chance. It must 
not be thought these cases are exceptional. The writer has 
known half a dozen similar ones come up in a single morning. 
It has been said that the degree of civilisation to which a nation 
has attained is best shown by the way in which the prevention 
and cure of disease enter into its conception of the necessaries of 
life. As far as the mothers of the poor are concerned, England, 
judged by this-standard, is, save for the merciful institution in 
some places of district nurses, still in the dark ages. Who can 
therefore wonder that many a diseased and suffering woman gets 
into the habit of seeking a temporary deadening of her pain 
by recourse to the ever-ready glass? 

But after full allowance has been made for those contingents 
of the patrons of licensed houses which are supplied by ex- 
factory girls who have failed to give up the tippling habits of 
their youth, by women of abnormally self-indulgent and pleasure- 
loving temperaments, by the mentally defective and weak-willed, 
by the victims of ill-health, by elderly worn-out drudges, we have 
still to account for the main body of female inebriates. 

The statement will be startling and even repugnant to many, 
but the more closely the matter is studied the clearer it becomes 
that the real and abiding cause of the phenomenon of the in- 
temperate wife is the intemperate husband. The testimony of 
the numerous reputable women from poor streets who have been 
interrogated on this subject is absolutely unanimous, and no 
witnesses have as good a right to be heard. They alone live 
in daily contact with the facts whereof they speak. Nor can 
their opinion be ascribed to sex bias. They condemn far more 
than they excuse the weakling who succumbs to her circum- 
stances. This is partly because they have nearly all suffered 
personal and family loss from such cases, partly from their un- 
thinking acquiescence in the current dogma that a degraded 
woman is far more morally culpable than a degraded man. Their 
attitude, however, arises mainly from their passionate convic- 
tion that the claims of children on their mothers override every 
other consideration. ‘Many a time I could have turned on the 
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drink myself,’ said one, ‘ but the baby held me back.’ ‘I call 
it very weak-minded,’ protested another, ‘for a woman to fly 
to the public because she can’t bear her troubles.’ ‘I’ve been 
tempted myself,’ confessed a third, ‘ but I looked at my children 
and said no.’ ‘If a woman takes to boozing just out of revenge 
and unhappiness,’ demanded a fourth, ‘ what’s to happen to her 
little family?’ That some vital connexion exists between the 
drinking habits of the husband and those of the wife was fore- 
shadowed by the fact dwelt upon in the last article, that steady 
and kindly men very seldom have drunken partners. Indeed, 
that any wife of a hard-drinker ever comes through morally 
unscathed, seems nothing short of a miracle to anyone possessed 
of enough knowledge and imagination to realise the position of 
a mother whose husband prefers the claims of the public-house 
to those of his home. Such women have always been the subject 
of a certain vague pity, but something more is needed if the 
tap-root of female inebriety is to be destroyed. The way in 
which the licentiousness of the men reacts on the characters of 
their wives will perhaps be best shown by the following extracts 
from notes of the conversations held with the women quoted, 
and taken down at the time. 

“In lots of cases,’ testified Mrs. R., ‘a woman gets drunk 
because her husband keeps her short. Perhaps she’s been reckon- 
ing on the Saturday wages to pay the baker and the back rent. 
Then he comes in boozed and hands her half of what she 
expected. Over and over again I’ve heard women say, “‘ He’s 
drank the money which would have done me good, and now 
I'll drink the rest.’”’’ Asked what happened when the household 
was thus faced with a penniless week, Mrs. R. replied that 
@ man in work can always raise a loan. ‘No,’ she went on, 
‘its repayment doesn’t always come out of the housekeeping 
money; that’s often so small already that he can’t keep her 
shorter if he wants a roof over his head. He has to pay it 
‘by degrees out of his ‘‘ bit,’ and that teaches him a lesson.’ 
The woman’s action, in fact, reprehensible though it may be, 
is often the sole means of making the man suffer personally for 
his self-indulgence ; but such heroic remedies are, naturally, only 
possible among a rough class. ‘ Respectable’ women do their 
utmost to hide their family skeletons from the public eye, though . 
they suffer miseries from the gradual loss of their self-respect. 
They are able neither to speak the truth, pay their debts, nor 
keep their promises. ‘It did go against me this morning,’ said 
Mrs. R., ‘to stand up in front of all you ladies and tell you 
my husband was out of work when I knew he was smoking in 
bed. But what could I do? TI had to get the dinners for the 
children.’ ‘Of course, the children has to hear you lie,’ said 
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another bitterly. ‘Their father was sitting drunk in his chair 
when the landlord called for the rent. There’s such a-lot owing 
that I knew he’d tell us to get out if he saw him, so I popped 
the screen round the chair and said my husband was out looking 
for a job.’ 

Yet people are surprised that the admirable Scripture lessons 
given in the public schools do not have more effect on the moral 
standards of the rising generation ! 

The home is the natural centre of a working-class mother’s 
life. It is the goal of her ambitions, the object of her efforts, 
and the criterion by which she is judged ; but the wife of a heavy 
drinker has small chance of keeping a decent one round her. 
As long as she has a blanket to sell or a shift to pawn, her 
husband when ‘on the booze’ will compel her to part with it 
rather than return to work. ‘People are going about,’ indig- 
nantly exclaimed Mrs. B., a woman whose life is a scathing 
comment on a so-called Christian civilisation, * telling the soldiers’ 
wives to save out of their allowances for the end of the War. 
As far as most of the men in this court are concerned, it would 
be ruin. Not a day’s work would they do till they had spent 
in drink every penny the wife had scraped together! ’ 

Difficult as it is for her many critics to realise, the only 
practicable ‘ thrift’ for many an unfortunate woman is to turn 
whatever windfall comes in her way into some form of immediate 
enjoyment—two or three days’ high feeding for the whole family, 
@ summer excursion for herself, some bit. of finery for the baby. 
Were she even to discharge her debts, her restored credit would 
but tempt the legal head of the household to give her still less 
money-at the week’s end. ‘In my experience,’ said Mrs. D., 
‘hardly any married women take to drink till ‘‘ trouble ’’ comes. 
My sister, for instance, took a little as a girl, but for years 
after she was married never touched a drop. Then her husband 
began to use her shocking, and she lost heart and went back 
to the pub. for comfort.’ 

‘My sister,’ narrated another woman, ‘kept the home 
together by sitting at her machine till she was ready to drop, 
making shirts with number 70 cotton, but he used to come in 
drunk evening after evening and knock her about. Now she’s 
one of the worst.’ 

‘If a woman drinks,’ said another informant, ‘I always find 
there’s some reason behind. She drinks to drown her thoughts. 
Take my neighbour, Mrs. L., whom her landlady had to turn 
out because she drank so horribly. Her husband was a seafaring 
man and a beast. Her boy was born blind, all along of his 
father, and it preyed on her mind. If a child lost its sight 
because of the mother’s neglect,’ the speaker continued, ‘ they’d 
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set the cruelty man on to her ; but if it’s the father’s fault nothing 
ain’t said.’ 

‘It’s often the man’s unfaithfulness as drives the wives to 
drink,’ observed Mrs. 8., who has managed to reform her own 
husband ; ‘it makes them wild to think the money their own 
children ought to benefit from is going elsewhere—but if it 
wasn’t for the drink there wouldn’t be much unfaithfulness.’ 
The close connexion between intemperance and loose living is, in 
fact, a constant feature in the annals of the mean streets, and 
makes it impossible to reproduce many of the stories. Lack 
of publicity, however, does not save the community from having 
to reap the subsequent crop of evils. 

Needless to say, the wife of the sot becomes the target for the 
animadversions of her whole world. The man ‘ drinks the rent,’ 
and to stave off eviction the wife ‘ puts away’ Tommy’s boots 
and Nelly’s best dress. The boy is consequently absent from 
school, and the Care Committee learns that the mother has 
pawned the boots—whereupon a black mark is registered against 
her to all time, and the Sunday School teacher who had pro- 
vided the dress announces to her colleagues that ‘ it’s quite useless 
to try and help Mrs. So-and-so. I gave her girl such a nice frock 
and it disappeared in a fortnight.’ It is only too true that many 
a sober and decent woman struggling against overwhelming odds 
is without a single friend, for she has been driven to rob even 
her own poor neighbours. A child falls dangerously ill and the 
mother is told its life depends on a sufficiency of milk. In despair 
she appeals to ‘the lady next door’ for the loan of a pair of 
sheets to pawn, hoping against hope her husband will enable her 
to redeem them at the end of the week. Nine times out of ten 
he fails and the loan is unreturned. The lender’s family, dis- 
covering the loss, ‘ make a row,’ and the ensuing trouble is natur- 
_ally laid at the defaulter’s door. ‘ Mrs. Y. will never dare show 

her face in this street again,’ exclaimed an indignant matron of 
the locality ; ‘there’s not a house to which she’s not in debt. 
None of us could refuse her with all them little ‘uns round her.’ 
It was nothing unusual for Mr. Y. to hand 3s. 6d. to his wife 
at the end of the week, and knock her down if she asked for 
more. Yet had she allowed his children to go uncared for and 
been summoned because of their neglected condition, the magis- 
trate would probably have censured Mr. L. and bound him over, 
but have sent Mrs. L. to prisorf for six weeks with strong remarks 
about her lack of maternal feeling. Nothing more shows the 
urgent need for the help of women in the judicial and administra- 
tive work of the country than the fact that when such cases come 
before the courts—and they come by scores—no inquiry is ever 
made into the pecuniary basis of the home. It surely ought to be 
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obvious—but, judging from the remarkg of magistrates, coroners, 
and even’of Lord Chancellors, it is far from being se—that a 
mother cannot provide food, clothing, and firing for her children 
unless she is either enabled to earn the means of procuring such 
commodities, or has an enforceable claim on some one for them. 

It will be objected that children adjudged by the authorities to 
be ‘ neglected ’ are almost.invariably found to be dirty as well as 
hungry, and that the mother could at least have kept them: 
clean. Cleanliness, however, is an expensive luxury, demanding 
not only a considerable expenditure on soap and soda but also 
ability to pay for vermin-free rooms. Besides, the assertion really 
amounts to a demand that women must be physically of cast iron 
—able, in spite of semi-starvation, exposure to cold, and want of 
sleep, to generate sufficient nervous energy to cope with dirt and 
disorder ; and also that they shall be morally bomb-proof—able to 
maintain high standards of duty and discipline in spite of the 
most degrading conditions. Such a demand is made of no human 
beings in the world save of ill-treated English wives. It is easy 
to sentimentalise about ‘the happy homes of England’ ; the fact 
remains that scores of thousands of Englishwomen live in greater 
danger of physical violence than ever did slaves on a cocoa or 
cotton plantation. If the slave accomplished his set task, he was, 
as a rule, exempt from punishment ; but no efforts on the part of 
the wife can secure her from ill-usage when alcohol has stolen 
from her husband his sense of justice and fair play. The old jibe 
of the foreigner that the English were a nation of wife-beaters has 
by no means lost its force. Over 5000 separation orders are 
granted every year in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, and 
physical ill-treatment of the wife by the husband is a prominent 
feature in most of the cases. And the instances which come 
before the magistrates are, it is well known, but a small fraction 
of those in which violence occurs. The pluck with which fragile 
little women face night after night the possibility of being shut 
up in two or three small rooms with a drink-maddened mate is 
astonishing. ‘I begins to tremble about nine o’clock every even- 
ing,’ said Mrs. M., ‘ a-listenin’ for ‘is step. If it isn’t steady I 
knows what I’m in for.’ ‘I'd better tell you the truth,’ sobbed 
Mrs. H. to a lady who was expostulating about the irregular 
attendance of a girl for whom she had found a good opening. 
‘ Nelly often lies quaking half the night, listening if her father 
is knocking me about, and in the morning she’s too worn-out to 
go to work.’ : 

Yet the signatories of the Minority Report of the Divorce 
Commission of 1912 deprecated either cruelty or drunkenness 
being made grounds for the dissolution of marriage. They seem 
to have shared the general and deep-seated conviction that a free 
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citizen has a right to get drunk if he pleases, and that, as a 
corollary, his wife is bound to put up with the natural conse- 
quences of his ‘ liberty.’ 

‘Let us hope,’ wrote a brewer lately in the public Press, 
‘that the War will teach us all to be more charitable and for- 
bearing, and less inclined to interfere with one another.’ 

The most brutal husband is not, of course, always violent, or 
always in his cups. It is the possibility of the blow or of the kick 
that is so demoralising. Physical fear broke down the nerves 
of an Oliver Cromwell, and it is not surprising that thousands 
of terrorized women seek to escape from the consciousness of 
their misery in the only way open to them, and become, in the 
long run, even worse sots and topers than are their husbands. It 
will be indignantly declared that the women, if they choose, can 
appeal to the law and obtain protection and redress, but for the 
immense majority of aggrieved wives such procedure is impos- 
sible. In a society which rests economically and legally on a 
cash basis, the destitute person is practically an outcast, and the 
ill-used wife is, as a rule, without half-a-crown or the means of 
obtaining one. The position has already been explained in some 
detail in the pages of this Review,’ and cannot be repeated here. 

Tt will furthermore be contended that the number of women 
driven to drink by bad husbands must, after all, be small; that 
Englishmen are akindly and domestic race, and devotedly attached 
to their homes. Were this not true, indeed, of the majority the 
nation must have perished long ago. But just as a minority 


_of intemperate workmen during the past year brought ship- 


building on the Tyne almost to a standstill, endangered the 
transports, held up the submarines, and dangerously lowered the 
output of shot and shell, so a minority of intemperate husbands 
and fathers are largely rendering abortive the efforts of the rest 
of the community for social amelioration. And this minority is 
absolutely a large one. We know that the 151,112 males con- 
victed during 1913 in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction form but 
a small proportion of the total number of the men who consumed 
intoxicants to excess, and it is difficult to imagine many sets of 
circumstances in which neither wife nor mother would suffer 
directly or indirectly from a man’s self-indulgence. If a 
husband earning 30s. a week—and there are millions who earn 
less—spends even a sixth of that in the public-house, what he 
dissipates is virtually his wife’s food and clothing. It is she and 
not he who will dine on bread and margarine and go without 
boots. Besides, hard-drinking, sooner or later, undermines the 


2 See ‘The Married Working Woman: A Study,’ by Anna Martin, Nine- 
teenth Century and After, December 1910 and January 1911; also ‘The Mother 
and Social Reform,’ May and June 1913. 
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men’s health and efficiency—that is, they destroy their share of 
the capital on which the joint home was founded, and become, in 
effect, bankrupt partners unable to fulfil their obligations. 

It is true that actual blind-drunkenness is less common than 
it was, but a man who is able to reach his own door without 
staggering may yet make his family wretched. He may do this 
even if his wages are so high that he can hand over weekly to his 
wife a sum sufficient to keep the household in tolerable comfort, 
and yet retain twelve or fifteen shillings for the public-house. 
lt is nothing uncommon to hear a woman say ‘ My life has been 
a misery, but I must give him his due: he has never kept me 
short of my money.’ 

Soon after the 10 p.m. closing order in London, a foreman on 
a riverside wharf declared ‘My work has been as different as 
light from darkness since the men were unable to sit drinking 
till midnight. They used to turn up in the mornings so sulky, 
unwilling, and irritable that the first two hours of the day were 
like purgatory.’ Similar testimony as to the after-effects of ex- 
cessive drinking on the nerves and temper of those they employed 
was recently given by several large Government contractors. 
But if men suffering from alcoholic poisoning cannot refrain from 
exhibiting surliness and irascibility when they are in the public 
eye and liable, if they lose their self-control, to lose their jobs, it 
is not to be supposed they manifest greater self-restraint when 
freed from all checks in the privacy of their homes. Their 
quivering nerves cannot stand the children’s noise, their jaded 
appetites reject with contumely whatever viands are set before 
them, their insane irritability craves for a victim, and this is to 
hand in the person of the wife. ‘ He orders me about as if I were 
seven years old,’ said one woman of mature years, ‘and nothing 
I do is right.’ ‘I spent three hours last night crouching under 
the table to get out of his way,’ groaned the excellent mother of 
seven children, ‘ and it do make me feel so small.’ The indignity, 
indeed, of having to submit to such treatment is galling in the 
extreme and makes many women desperate. Moreover, a 
besotted father, even if seldom actually intoxicated, often brings 
about the disruption of the family because he makes the home 
too uncomfortable for the older boys and girls to endure, and the 
mother thus loses the moral support of their presence and the 
pecuniary help of their weekly contributions. ‘Tommy has 
been more than a daughter to me,’ wept Mrs. B. ; ‘all the time 
I was upstairs with baby he came in at five o’clock every morn- 
ing and made me a cup of tea before he went to work, but his 
father is driving him out of the house.’ ‘Do you know of a safe 
lodging for Harry ?’ anxiously demanded Mrs. W., who had 
good reasons for wanting to keep the lad under her own eye; ‘ he 
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dragged a chair across the floor last night and his 'fathér told him 
to get out.’ ‘ Both the girls have left home on account of their 
father,’ drearily reported Mrs. G., who had reared them to 
womanhood at the cost of her own flesh and blood. It is usually 
the elder children against whom the tyranny and spite of the 
drink-sodden father is directed; partly, doubtless, because he 
realises and resents their silent or open criticism of him. To the 
younger ones he is often foolishly indulgent, striving by sweets 
or pence to gain their affections. ‘Mrs. B. will never make 
anything of that Jim of hers,’ remarked an observant neighbour. 
* His father makes it a rule to go off to the pub. if ever the boy 
cries, and, of course, the child takes advantage.’ 

‘The twins are fonder of their father than what they are of 
me,’ said Mrs. C. bitterly: ‘He’s always taking them to see the 
pictures and giving them chocolates, but it’s me keeps the boots 
on their feet.’ 

‘I can’t afford to give my children sweets,’ deplored Mrs. R., 
who had left her husband because of his brutality and was main- 
taining her family by office-cleaning, ‘ and it makes me fair savage 
to see them stand looking out for their father down the street. 
He’s always got something for them.’ 

It is unnecessary to point out the tragic side of stories like 
these. The man, unfaithful and disloyal though he has been to 
his obligations, still hankers after the affection of his little 
children. 

There are certain sapient temperance reformers who think that 
their cause would be served by the total exclusion of women from 
licensed premises, but the matrons whose opinions and experiences 
have been so freely quoted in the foregoing pages think differently 
—and they speak from knowledge. It is doubtless somewhat 
dismaying to the inexperienced investigator to find that Mrs. T., 
whose life is a misery because of the intemperance of her husband, 


‘nevertheless frequently sits drinking with him in a public-house. 


Tt does not, of course, follow because her husband imbibes three 
or four quarts that the wife feels bound to renounce her pint ; in 
fact, the constant ‘suggestion’ of alcohol in her environment 
renders it very difficult for the wife of a drinking man to be an 
abstainer, or even a very moderate consumer of intoxicating 
liquor. But the women often have other and deeper reasons for 
accompanying or following their husbands. ‘A man gets wild,’ 
said Mrs. B., ‘if he invites his wife to go with him to the pub. 
and she refuses. He’ll turn round and tell her she’s ‘‘ too much of 
a lady’’ and go off and drink by himself till midnight.’ The 
husband, in fact, tenders such an invitation as an act of kindness 
and, rather naturally, resents its rejection. ; 

‘It’s often foolish of a woman to be too strait-laced,’ observed 
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Mrs. P., herself the happy partner of a temperate mate. ‘There 
are two examples in this very street. Mrs. Y.’s rule was that 
she’d go in with her husband for one glass and no more. If he 
met a friend and wanted a second, she’d wait outside till she was 
ready to drop and then shout to him ‘‘ Ain’t youcomin’?’’ That 
made him wild, as he said she ‘‘ showed him up,’’ and now he 
never takes her out at all.’ 

‘Mrs. 5. is a Dr. Barnardo’s girl and she won’t have a drop 
in the house. If she’d fetch a pint for him herself, he’d get his 
boots off and stop indoors. Now he goes out for it, stays the 
whole evening, and comes in drunk most nights.’ ‘I know all 
about it,’ testified Mrs. D. ; ‘I’ve had to follow my husband into 
the pub. times without number, have a glass myseif, and wait till 
I could persuade him to give me a few shillings. If I hadn’t gone 
he’d have drunk every farthing.’ ‘If a wife stands out and 
refuses to enter a public,’ confirmed Mrs. H., ‘as like as not her 
husband will take up with another woman.’ ‘I’ve had to hunt my 
husband through every pub. in the parish,’ said Mrs. R.; * you 
can often get a man home if you go in and sit down quiet over a 
glass, otherwise he won’t come till closing time.’ 

It is doubtless true that thousands of men might have been 
saved from intemperate habits were all wives as good and wise as 
the best. This, however, is the one aspect of married life among 
the poor which has received due public attention, and it is un- 
necessary to spare space for it here. It is interesting to note, 
however, that a woman’s failure to keep her husband straight: 
is far oftener ascribed by her friends and neighbours to her want 
of force of character than to her ill-temper, laziness, or intem- 
perance. 

The following criticism of unsuccessful wifehood was received 
one day from Mrs. §8., a clever and intelligent woman, who 
belongs to a rough class and lives in a veritable slum. 

‘ Wives make a lot of mistakes,’ she said one day when review- 
ing her own past career. ‘They don’t like to leave their places 
dirty and so refuse to go out when their husbands ask them, but 
I always threw up everything and went with mine. Then lots of 
them try to please their husbands by giving them just the same 
relishes after the children come as they did before, and so get into 
debt. I set my man down to bread and cheese when I hadn’t 
anything else, and got the row over. If I hadn’t held my own 
I’d have been as bad off as any. I’ve gone into the public and 
tipped up the table where he’ was drinking, and once when he 
struck me I gave him a black eye, then and there, and he’s never 
touched me since. I’ve always said ‘‘ I’m not the house cat ; I’m 
your mate.’’ It took me five years to cure him, but I conquered. 
Some women say ‘‘ Don’t let them know your business,’’ but I 
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don’t believe in that. I make my husband come shopping with 
me on a Saturday night, and then he sees how the money goes, 
and I often keep him in by playing dominoes with him after the 
baby has gone to bed. I’ve never believed in hushing children 
out of the way of the father as some do. If you do it with one, 
he’ll expect you to do it with four or five, and then it’s impossible. 
Cross babies, though, often drive a man wrong; he goes out just 
to get away from their crying. It’s fooli'h to say a word to a 
man as long as he’s in drink—lots of women make rows by doing 
that, but afterwards you can talk to him thoroughly and severely.’ 
It needs, however, an exceptional strength of character, such as 
that possessed by Mrs. 8., for a woman weighed down by 
maternity and handicapped by pecuniary dependence and social 
subordination to win in a tussle of wills, and many fail. More 
or less slowly the broken-spirited creature follows in the wake 
of her husband and finds her satisfaction in her dram. Thence- 
forward each partner drags the other down. The following 
horrible little sketches, given as nearly as possible in the words 
of the narrators, sufficiently illustrate the process. ‘Mrs. H. 
lives next door,’ said Mrs. B., ‘ and she was half-drunk at half-past 
six on Sunday. Her husband left her to go to the pictures, and 
when he came back she was dead-drunk. I heard him call out 
** How'd yer get it ? I never left yer no money. Well, I won’t 
go to work to-morrow.’ On Monday they were both drunk, for 
she pawned the daughter’s dress to pay for it.’ ‘Mrs. W. in 
our street is really a good-hearted woman,’ declared Mrs. K., ‘ but 
her husband’s a beast. When he’s sober she never touches a 
drop and you could eat off her floor. Then he comes in nearly 
drunk and she has to fly round to the King’s Head to fetch him 
beer, and, when that don’t satisfy him, he and she go to the pub. 
together and drink sixteen or seventeen shillings’ worth between 
. them.’ 


It may be asked to what end do all the foregoing facts and 
arguments tend? If drunken womanhood is in the main a product 
of drunken manhood, and therefore only to be destroyed by the 
destruction of its cause, the outlook to many will seem black 
indeed. It is needless to dilate on the evils of alcoholism. 
Not only is the peril to which it recently exposed the nation 
fresh in everybody’s recollection, but statesmen, religious 
leaders, captains of industry, judges and magistrates, heads of 
prisons and asylums, Poor Law authorities, eugenic and medical 
conferences have for years denounced, threatened, and appealed 
in vain. A strong temperance movement has for nearly a century 
searched ceaselessly for some practicable method of reform. It 
“may well, therefore, seem an act of temerity to try to throw any 
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fresh light on the subject. All human problems, Kowevér, are at * 
bottom psychological, and the horrible miracle which éofiverts* 
into curses to society hundreds of thousands of just such men as 
those whose heroism, devotion, and endurance in the trenches 
have filled the world with admiration, must surely be due to some 
deeper and more ultimate cause than those hitherto alleged. 

We have seen that in the opinion of working-women them- 
selves the chief sources of intemperance in their ranks are poverty, 
ill-health, the loss of self-respect, weariness, and physical fear, 
but they agree with Mr. Jack London in seldom or never assign- 
ing such causes for the intemperance of a man. Why should 
they? No man in work is poor in the sense in which women are 
poor. His food, boots, clothes, and pocket-money are the first 
charges on the income, and are usually sufficient for his needs, 
while as long as a roof is kept by any means over the family’s 
head he is sure of his bed. Over-exhaustion, though undoubtedly 
one of the factors which lead to excessive drinking even in peace 
time, occurs in comparatively few industries. The workman has 
been for generations exempt from personal violence, save in 
certain circumstances, at the hands of his fellows. Illness only 
sends him home to be nursed by his wife. The women also agree 
with Mr. Jack London, though they never heard of that distin- 
guished author, that the attraction for most of the male fre- 
quenters of licensed premises lies in the companionship and con- 
viviality to be found within their doors. Men are exposed daily, 
however, to the solicitations of other, and even stronger, passions 
and appetites, and nevertheless manage to resist. Why are 
their wills not similarly exerted in the case of drink? The 
writer believes the answer is to be found in the relation, so 
abundantly illustrated in the preceding pages, in which the English 
father stands to the woman whom for his own needs and purposes 
he has withdrawn from self-support, and to the children whom 
he has brought into the world. A man’s wife knows him as no 
outsider ever can, and the accounts given of intemperate husbands, 
in case after case, run as follows :‘ When he’s not in drink he’s 
the best that ever walked in shoes’ ; ‘ He’s not a bad man, but he 
can’t stand being “‘chipped,’’ and so he goes on the booze with 
the rest’ ; ‘If his mates would only let him be, him and me would 
be real comfortable ’ ; ‘ He don’t really want to drink his money, 
but he works among a bad set and has to do as they do.’ 

That such phrases are no empty forms of speech is shown 
by the fact that women frequently incur the trouble and expense 
of moving, simply to enable their husbands to go to and from 
their jobs without encountering certain of their fellow-workmen. 

It is not difficult to see why gangs of drinking men should 
constantly be on the watch to gain recruits from the ranks of 
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the. hitherto: temperate. Bacchus is apt to destroy his votaries, 
and were not new boon companions constantly forthcoming to take 
the place of those who have gone under, the custom of ‘ treating’ 
and its accompanying social enjoyment would have died out for 
want of support. The licensee, furthermore, is always under the 
necessity of seeking new customers to replace those whose re- 
sources have been exhausted, and an understanding frequently 
arises between the publican and certain of his habitual patrons. 
In some way or other it is made worth their while to bring custom 
to the house. They therefore set to work by organised ridicule, 
by petty spiteful tricks in workyard or shop, often even by 
baulking him of a job, to render life a misery to any man who 
refuses to join their potations and whom they find they can 
dominate ; on the other hand, they smooth the path of a com- 
placent mate. The work of the tempters is all the easier because 
they offer their victim what he himself naturally and reasonably 
desires—a little gaiety and relaxation after his day’s work, and 
a place where he can meet his fellows on a footing of friendly 
equality. But did the new recruit confine himself to spending 
an occasional hour or two in a public-house, and limit his expendi- 
ture to a couple of glasses of beer or a ‘go’ of spirits, he would 
be of little value either to his drinking-mates or to the publican. 
The man who is wanted is one who will on occasion disburse 
from five to fifteen shillings. In a modern State it is impossible 
even to go to the Devil without money. Were this, however, 
only to be obtained by emptying a till, knocking down a police- 
man, or forging a cheque, comrades and the man’s own tired 
mind and body would, in most cases, solicit in vain. Not only 
would such actions expose the culprit to sure and certain penalties, 
but he would feel they were in themselves reprehensible. By 
the average Englishman what the law stamps with disapproval 
is considered to be wrong; what it allows, to be at least 
permissible. 

But the man who is gradually acquiring intemperate habits 
is exposed to the subtle temptation of knowing that he can, 
without any inconvenience or suffering to himself, appropriate 
to his own uses the money he rightfully owes for the support 
of his wife and children, but on which they have no enforceable 
legal claim. 

The husband who succumbs is no doubt to blame, but the 
Powers of Darkness in council could hardly have devised a 
more cunning trap for the feet of frail humanity than is provided 
by the English marriage laws. The first steps, without which 
there can be no second, are made fatally easy by the immunity 
of the offender from all personal inconvenience. The sum 
appropriated from the housekeeping allowance is at first 
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probably only two or three shillings, but the amount only 
too often rapidly increases. | When the first small stoppages 
occur, the wife, though her domestic budget is upset, usually 
decides it is useless to protest. Her husband is within his rights, 
and is only acting as hundreds of men round him act. If she 
expostulates, the retort is obvious—‘ You keep a civil tongue 
in your head, or next week you'll only get half.’ She therefore 
avoids ‘a row,’ makes the best of things, pawns a blanket or 
lets the rent run, and endeavours by keeping up the standard 
of comfort in the home to win back its head to its support. 
Sometimes she succeeds; the man’s better nature asserts itself 
and he shakes himself free from his entanglement. Other women 
face the situation differently, and can also chronicle some suc- 
cesses. The fact, however, that the expenditure on alcohol by 
the working-classes of the country was, before the War, estimated 
at over one hundred millions per annum, is conclusive proof that 
@ portentous number of wage-earners gradually learn the lesson, 
so disastrously insinuated by the law of the land, that they can 
keep what they please of their incomes for their own pleasures, 
and throw on their wives the chief burden of keeping the family 
a unit. What such men exploit, of course, is the maternal in- 
stinct ; they know a mother will perform miracles rather than 
risk parting from her children. But the man also deprives himself 
of what should be the moral incentive of his life—love and care 
for those dependent on him, and his whole nature suffers in 
consequence. His downfall is an accelerating process; the 
less support he accords to his home, the more squalid and un- 
comfortable it becomes, and, therefore, the less attractive in com- 
parison with the public-house. High wages will not mend 
matters. Many a wife and mother blesses the day when her 
husband fell out of work and was driven to subsist on casual 
jobs. The drink-bill of the workers is not, of course, evenly 
distributed over the total number of their families. As many 
men and more women are practically abstainers, the amounts 
expended by those breadwinners who do drink are much larger 
than the per capita expenditure on alcohol of their class, and 
make in most cases the proper maintenance of their families 
an impossibility. It must be remembered that over five 
millions of male workers earn less than thirty shillings 
a week. It is true that even after the drinking habit has passed 
into the chronic stage the man must contribute something to the 
family exchequer, or he himself would be left homeless. The 
sums, however, tend to be the very smallest which will enable the 
wife, by the exercise of a hundred devices, reputable and dis- 
reputable, to make ends meet—with what result on her own 
character and happiness the foregoing pages have tried to show. 
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It is beside the point to argue that it is the character of 
the defaulting husbands, and not the law, that is to blame— 
that, because the vast majority of Englishmen render far more 
to wife and child as freewill offerings of affection than could 
ever be demanded by authority, the voluntary nature of the sup- 
port a man accords to his family is, for practical purposes, suffi- 
cient. Most people would refrain from slaying their neighbour, 
burning his house, or drawing on his banking account, were 
all the pains and penalties attached to murder, arson, and forgery 
abolished to-morrow. Nevertheless, the removal of these de- 
terrents would be a crime against the community. The whole 
penal law rests on the recognition of the fact that the individuals 
composing any given generation are at different stages of ethical 
development, and its justification lies in its function of educating 
the moral laggards up to the normal standard. The trouble is 
that, as regards one of the most sacred obligations of life, it 
abandons this high duty and plays the part of tempter. It is 
almost impossible to convey to readers whose social concepts 
have been formed in an environment in which the male head of 
the household carries, as a matter of course, all its financial 
burdens, how detached from any sense of responsibility for the 
needs of their homes hundreds of thousands of men have become. 
‘Most men round about here makes their wives give them some 
of the maternity benefit,’ said one slum matron, apologetically ; 
‘they think it’s they has paid for it, and it’s they should have 
it.” ‘I told my husband,’ said another woman, ‘ that if I handed 
him over the thirty shillings he would have to pay the nurse and 
doctor. ‘‘ No, I shouldn’t,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s you they worked for, 
and not me.’’’ 

The influence of this basic social fact, that no husband and 
father is obliged to contribute more to the maintenance of his 
family than he chooses, extends, of course, far beyond the ques- 
tion of alcoholism ; but these further results are apart from the 
present subject. 

The establishment of the husband’s and father’s responsibility 
would not, it is true, destroy at one blow the power of drink. 
There would still be sections of the male population who could, 
and probably would, imbibe as freely as ever, and exercise just 
as powerful an evil influence over the women connected with 
them. Such a revolution, however—and it would be no less in 
that portion of the community with which these articles have 
dealt—would cut at the root of a vast, mass of intemperance which 
has hitherto refused to yield to any treatment or prophylactic. 
The effects, direct and indirect, would be incalculably great. The 
man would be saved from perhaps the most subtle temptation to 
which human beings can be exposed—that of being able to 
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demand everything while giving nothing; an incentive would be” 
given to the slack and indifferent to develop energy and efficiency ; 
a sense of duty fulfilled towards his family would be the best and 
surest foundation for the sense of duty towards the State. The 
wife would gain in health, character, and happiness from her new 
sense of security, dignity, and self-respect, and be able to take 
her proper place as the moral centre of her home. 

In any case the writer claims that the point of view here 
expressed is worthy of consideration. Judging from the melan- 
choly experience of the last half-century, all direct attempts at 
‘temperance reform in England are foredoomed to failure—largely 
because the average decent workman sees no reason why he, on 
account of the weakness and frailty of his fellows, should be 
deprived of a pipe and glass in the company of his friends after 

‘his day’s toil. No decent man, however, would object to a 
father’s being made to support his ‘ kids’ and the mother who 
bore them, and by this flank attack, much resolute opposition 
could be obviated, or overcome. It is unlikely that the national 
taste for intoxicants will disappear in this generation, but if a 
man could no more drink with impunity the money he morally 
owes to his family than he can now drink with impunity the 
money he needs for his boots and his clubs, excess would become 
a rare phenomenon ; and this is all that most reasonable people 
expect or desire. 

One large school of temperance reformers has hitherto relied 
on the lessening of temptation and ‘ suggestion ’ ; they have hoped 
to abate the peril and danger of alcoholism by reducing the 
numbers of public-houses, shortening the hours of sale, regulating 
clubs, and enforcing Sunday closing. Another school has felt 
that a man’s deeds are the outcome of his inner self, and that 
character cannot be produced to order by Acts of Parlaiment. It 
has therefore devoted itself mainly to moral and religious 
appeals. Both must have read with sorrow and shame the failure 
of their efforts as set forth in the famous White Paper, and both 
should find in the proposal to combat the drink evil by enforcing 
the father’s responsibility something with which they can sym- 
pathise. Temptation would be lessened by the fact that the man 
could no longer convert the food and clothing of his wife and 
children into beer and spirits; his character would be trained 
and developed by his being compelled to do his duty. 

It is not proposed to discuss here the question how the 
responsibility of the legal head of the family is to be enforced. 
Measures and methods must certainly be devised which are more 
in touch with the realities of life and with the essential nature of 
human beings, than the futile and ineffective plans at present in 
vogue. To give a man a month’s imprisonment for neglecting to 
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maintain his wife and children is worse than useless. There are 
difficulties, of course, in the way, but the writer believes they are 
far from insuperable. It would indeed be a humiliating con- 
fession of failure of governing power for our rulers to declare 
their inability to alter a system which undermines the character 
of men, reduces innumerable Englishwomen to the condition of 
slaves, and is accountable for three quarters of the miseries of 
child-life. 





Anna MartIN. 











THE SPIRITUAL CRISIS IN AMERICA 


‘In Europe as a whole, in the twentieth century, two great 
spirit forces contend for men’s allegiance—Napoleon and Christ,’ 
wrote Professor Cramb in one of his prophetic outbursts. Had 
he lived but two years longer he would have cried that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in the struggle of spirit forces 
which shall determine the quality of a world-wide civilisation. 
More especially he would have applied his searching criticism to 
the great Republic across the sea and demanded from her evi- 
dence that the destiny of mankind is not beyond the range of her 
thought and interest. 

It is by no means the first time that observers of American 
life have been confused by the conflicting elements in this demo- 
cratic nation, and have lost their way in the perplexing labyrinth 
of contradictions between the sentiments she cherishes and the 
practices she employs. The shafts of irony which Charles Dickens 
shot into the tough body of the pioneer society he visited more 
than half a century ago may have little bearing upon the problems 
of good and evil which, as yet unsolved, confront the American 
conscience in this day of wealth and power. No one now ques- 
tions the genius and energy which solved the mighty task of 
developing the resources of a vast continent. But the endow- 
ments of youth, which once inspired these people to perform 
prodigious deeds for self-enrichment or aggrandisement, are not 
of necessity those which in the:end shall guide their steps 
towards the fulfilment of a national destiny. 

Following these days of agony and of infinite bitterness are 
to come other days when smitten and afflicted nations are to face, 
on a bleak and impoverished earth, the terrible problems of 
social and economic reconstruction. Of the Great Powers, 
America alone has preserved her strength and her substance. 
And therefore the attitude and temper of the American people 
in this world crisis concern not only the welfare of the nation at 
the moment, but bear heavily upon the more momentous question 
of the part she is to play in the civilisation of the future. Far 
removed as she is from the field of war, America cannot escape 
the stupendous moral issues involved in a struggle in which the 
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well-being of humanity is at stake and upon which her world 
influence depends. 

It is too early as yet to forecast the changes in governments 
and institutions which must follow this mighty upheaval. But 
we know for a certainty that the old order of things is passing 
away and that upon the outcome of battles hang the destinies 
of democratic society. In a European war for national expansion 
or pre-eminence America can have no part; but in so far as this 
War is an inevitable and foreordained conflict between the 
embodied spirits of self-government and absolutism, America, 
by every human and divine appeal, by every sacred tradition, 
by every thrill of loyalty to her institutions and their founders, 
by every memory of suffering and sacrifice for freedom, becomes 
intimately and fearfully involved. For whatever else this great 
nation is, it is most of all the hope and champion of democracy. 
It is a nation whose foundation rock is an idea, and whose normal 
mood is that of spiritual exultancy. The world has not been left 
in doubt as to America’s own estimate of her distinct mission 
to hold aloft the torch of liberty before mankind, and her hos- 
pitable shores have long been the refuge of the harassed and 
oppressed. It would seem therefore that any conflict upon the 
earth between the nationalised spirits of free-government and 
despotism—that any struggle which involved oppression of the 
weak by the strong—would be a cry from Macedonia to the soul 
of this liberty-loving people, and arouse them to the heroic 
defence of their sacred cause. 

Surely the ‘two great spirit forces’ which Professor Cramb 
so clearly saw behind the gathering clouds of European politics— 
the spirit forces which are testing and proving nations in a death 
struggle for existence—have found a wide theatre for activity in 
this land of contrasts and contradictions. In America at least 
the full meaning of this hour of suspense and uncertainty is not 
yet revealed. But, as we have watched the framework into 
which Christian civilisation has been painfully built, crashing 
and falling under the appalling mechanisms of destruction—as 
we have seen the long-accepted formulas of national intercourse 
rent like flax at the touch of fire, and the forgotten barbarisms 
of a savage age stalking the earth once more—the old shaking 
fear of man for man has again possessed the troubled human 
heart. The sense of security in a long-settled order, the con- 
fidence in a generally accepted moral code, have been dissipated 
and a searching light thrown upon the accustomed ways of life. 
America cannot escape the painful tests which everywhere 
throughout the world are challenging the reality of faith and 
practice. The accumulating evidence of the flimsy props which 
have supported the civilisation of Christendom, the awful revela- 
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tion of the false and unstable values upon which the desires of 
men and of nations have been fixed, the sudden change of aspir- 
ing individuals into unknown atoms of a monster machine— 
uprooting the tenderest loves and associations and filling the 
comfortable world with cries of agony and pain—have wrought 
their fearful work upon the world. The life that was is passing 
away, and with it the gods men worshipped and the prizes upon 
which their hearts were set. And these changes concern not only 
the outward life, but also the profound upheavals of the soul, 
the painful wrestlings of the spirit, the saddened mind facing 
a naked and reeling earth. 

We must believe that one of the two spirit-forces which is 
struggling for possession of the soul of America demands of her 
that she shall share in the aspirations and sufferings of the 
champions of liberty ; that she shall be cleansed by the consuming 
and purifying fire, and that she shall manfully assert before the 
world her faith in the sacredness and inviolability of her prin- 
ciples of government. But the grave question before democracy, 
as Matthew Arnold says, is how to find and keep high ideals, 
and the spirit of contemporary life in America, at this critical 
moment, cannot be understood unless we can follow the long 
struggle between the ideal, which gives to her a distinctive 
destiny, and the spirit of individualism which has grown with 
her growth in wealth and power 

Nearly half a century ago Sir John Seeley declared, to his 
somewhat obtuse countrymen, who were then dazzled by the 
splendour of Imperial England, that a ‘State rests ultimately 
upon a way of thinking.’ To the man upon the street, at least, 
who saw the Empire established in its greatness and a‘fluence, 
this large generalisation carried but little meaning. But, across 
the ocean where the experiment of self-government was being 
tested upon a scale and under conditions ‘for which history fur- 
nishes no precedents, the people’s way of thinking was clearly of 
supreme importance. Something there was in this expanding 
nation that was peculiar to itself—an idea of collective life which 
persisted through all its growth from its first adventurous 
beginning. ‘That idea was not only that every soul born into the 
world was, at the moment of birth, endowed with inalienable 
rights; and, as a free-born child, made an inheritor of the 
institutions of self-government—not only that, before the law 
and despite the inequalities of birth, he shared equally with all 
others the protection and support of the State in the pursuit of 
life and happiness, but also that into his keeping was given this 
sacred heritage, as a precious talisman, to cherish and to guard. 
This idea was the State’s spiritual birth-gift to all her children. 
It crowned them with the symbol of sovereignty. It opened to 
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them the widest gate of opportunity. It made them not the sub- 
jects of a government but its creators and defenders. Yet this 
idea was no Utopian dream. It was conceived in the eternities 
of the soul, but it was born at a moment of history, and has 
grown into the stature of a mighty nation. For three hundred 
years this idea has been the driving principle of American life. 
For it a few Colonists defied a powerful Government ; to enshrine 
it statesmen made laws and framed institutions; to preserve it 
heroes fought a bitter internecine war. Among such a people 
there is a divinity, but it does not hedge a king; there is a 
patriotism, but it does not uphold a governing class ; their institu- 
tions have this one, and one only, purpose : to preserve for each 
individual his sacred heritage. 

Thus this union of States is not, in the Teuton sense, a 
nation at all. Treitschke’s dictum that ‘the essence of the 
State is power and its-authority over the individual is supreme 
and without appeal,’ finds no response among a people to whom, 
in theory at least, the State is but a quick and changing reflec- 
tion of their spirit. Their State is a self-governing body of those 
to whom the idea of social justice and lawful liberty is the 
sovereign power—a body subject to the same moral law which 
guides and restrains each member of it ; and in which the national 
aim and the individual aim are one. 

In the earliest days this experiment in idealistic democracy 
was simplified by a common faith and purpose. Without the 
confusion of clashing racial and religious interests these pioneers 
built their social structure upon a profound belief in the efficacy 
of righteousness to unite and exalt a people, and upon an abiding 
trust in the sovereign nature of every human soul. Upon these 
two enduring piers the fabric of a self-governing State was raised. 
The gates of that new nation flew open to welcome all those 
who were like-minded. Hither the tribes of men came to find 
’ relief from oppression, and to enjoy the fulness of life in the 
large dignity of free citizenship. And the miracle of history is 
that this one commanding idea has welded into a uniied people 
the races of men which have flocked to these shores; has fused 
into one common spirit the conflicting interests of a vast con- 
tinent. Without that idea the body would have fallen apart 
and section would be arrayed against section. With it, the 
national life takes form and purpose, and presents itself to the 
world not only as the refuge for the outcast or the aspiring but 
as the champion of the noblest conception of collective life that 
ever engaged the thought of man. To millions of burdened and 
hopeless people this ‘ Land of Promise’ has hung before the tor- 
tured imagination like a mirage in the desert. All that free air 
and sunlight have meant to bruised souls, immured within prison 
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walls, America has meant to countless lovers of liberty and 
justice. She is the triumphal achievement of humanity’s great 
longing, and of its far-off hope. The nations of the world look 
to America to find in her the stalwart and self-sacrificing cham- 
pion of that idea of government, founded upon equal justice and 
individual integrity, in which and for which she has her being. 

This dearly bought inheritance is the birthright of every 
American citizen; and, judged by the standard of other days, 
he is indeed richly endowed. The poor immigrant who escapes 
from the bondage of hopeless poverty or inflexible caste in his 
native land discovers himself translated into a life of untold 
possibilities. But these possibilities lie not wholly in the region 
of material betterment but even more in his enlarged status as 
a world-citizen. The welfare of mankind, even the future destiny 
of States and races, are within the scope of his interest and 
influence. He has become an empire-builder and a maker of 
history. To a spirit thus released from thraldom, to a soul thus 
crowned with dignity, there can be but one supreme good for 
all men. It is the good of free, varied, active life in the pursuit 
of enduring happiness. The genius of a country in which so 
high a standard of human blessedness has been raised can be 
confined by no national boundaries. It is an all-pervasive spirit 
which, spreading throughout the world, creates a universal 
brotherhood. As a spirit it is supernational ; but, as an organism, 
it works through parties and governments towards the goal of 
a full and free lifé for all the children of men. The wealth of 
America, therefore, lies not in her abundance nor in her might. 
She is indeed a rich and glorious shrine, but it is to the relic 
the shrine cherishes and preserves that the races of the earth 
come to worship and adore. These pilgrims believe that they 
shall find therein the healing balm for all the woes of life. 

This surely is the ‘ great spirit force’ which gives to the 
American Republic its peculiar distinction. A! else is accidental 
and fluctuating, and carries no assurance of permanent con- 
tinuance. 


It is true, however, that the face that America turns to the 
world to-day is that of an uncompacted, loosely organised society, 
dominated by the genius of trade. It is also true that in the 
hour of supreme danger to the spirit and institutions of democracy 
she has no united voice of protest, no common feeling of brother- 
hood with the wounded and tortured champions of liberty—and 
it is this attitude that to-day fills the world with wondering 
sorrow. It opens to us one of the saddest chapters in the long 
story of human aspiration for a better earth. The spiritual crisis 
lies in the fact that the idea of society and goxernment,, which 
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was so clear and purposeful in earlier days, has become entangled 
in confusing and antagonising interests of a complex life. Of 
the ‘ two spirit forces which contend to-day throughout the world 
for men’s allegiance ’ one tends, with an almost irresistible power, 
to deflect this congeries of races from the path of a high national 
destiny. In Europe this spirit force is a form of absolutism 
which threatens to destroy the institutions of democracy the 
world over. In America it is the unrestrained development of 
individual aspirations, which endangers the very foundations of 
government. The one is the intrusion of a gigantic, vested 
power upon the most sacred of human rights. The other is the 
encroachment of the self-absorbed and self-seeking individual 
upon the no less sacred rights of the collective body. The spirit 
of Napoleon may be embodied in a person as well as in a nation, 
and may override all the larger obligations of citizenship in 
the hot struggle for individual possession. 

Fifty years ago, with the close of a terrible conflict between 
two virile types of civilisation, the seal was affixed for ever 
upon the charter of American nationalism. Two sorely wounded 
sections of the country set themselves to the task of reconstruct- 
ing a freer and nobler social order. Behind them stretched the 
great continent whose illimitable resources were as yet quite 
undeveloped. The vast fertile plains of the West, the rivers 
and lakes and mountains, hiding undreamed-of wealth, called 
loudly to all the adventurous spirits of the world. In so 
stupendous an enterprise as the conquest of a continent men 
and ever more men were demanded. From all races and lands 
army upon army of toilers were lured to this land of golden 
dreams. They flocked hither with the one intent of surfeiting 
their passion for riches from this plentiful storehouse. They knew 
nothing of the stern and rigorous laws of self-government. They 
had not even heard of the exalted idea of a free state which 
had enthralled the hearts of the earlier pioneers who had laid 
the foundations of democratic government in this wilderness. 
To them this was a land of opportunity, and the prizes it offered 
were only for the swift and strong. Pushing ever westward 
this invading host created its own social codes, set. up its own 
standards of excellence, protected life and property by its own 
crude sense of right and justice, and, quite unmindful of the 
higher and more compelling laws of social organisms, pursued 
undeviatingly its chief aim of exploiting the earth for personal 
gain. The virtues of this hardy and resourceful race were 
those of the wilderness, and its vices those of an undeveloped 
and individualistic community. The waves of ignorant immi- 
grants, whose untutored imaginations had been fired by glitter- 
ing pictures of easily-won wealth, rolled over each other in 
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ever-increasing volume. They joined in the iaad riot for gold. 
They felt the irksomeness of all restraint. They saw that govern- 
ments could be bought, and that natural resources could be ex- 
ploited for the furtherance of private ends. Law was not to them 
an inflexible rule which bore equally upon all, but an arm easily 
bent by those who sought its sanction in great enterprises of 
pelf. Legislatures and high offices of administration were made 
the creatures of great industria] and financial interests. Kail- 
roads, insurance companies, all public utilities, were the pawns 
of a feverish gambling passion. ‘The law was for the protection 
of the strong, the rich. Tariffs were made and unmade at the 
dictates of vested interests. The sacred privilege of self- 
government and the noble principle of representation, which 
created this nation, were bought and sold to the highest bidder. 
Democracy, with its rights and duties, was held in the grasp of 
a terrible and cruel Moloch who knew no law but the law of 
might, and worshipped no god but the god of success. 

Yet the sun of prosperity shone with a midday splendour 
over this land. Its riches were inexhaustible, its room ample ; 
and each individual, who once perhaps had dreamed the dream 
of a full, free, happy life, found himself engulfed in the whirl- 
pool of competitive struggle for livelihood and wealth. At last 
the waves of expansion dashed themselves against the Pacific 
slope and were thrown back upon a partially impoverished land. 

It is the sediment of this mighty inundation that counts 
so heavily in the crisis which democracy faces to-day. A genera- 
tion, endowed with all the opportunities and responsibilities of 
self-government, is untrained in the spirit and duties of free 
citizenship. The monstrous doctrine that the function of govern- 
ment is solely to protect the individual in his pursuit of private 
ends has eaten like a cancerous growth into every department 
of civil and social life. It has immeasurably degraded the dignity 
of public office. It has poisoned the body and soul of our cul- 
tural institutions. It has stimulated a feverish passion for the 
gambler’s wealth; and it has filled the industrial world with 
suspicion and hatred. America, in her abounding youth, already 
reveals traits of the weariness and pessimism of old age. She 
has the caution and fearfulness of change of those who have 
lost the joy of adventure. The splendid faith in the power of 
the soul to seek the public rather than the private good is 
overlaid with a sickly scepticism. 

At its best democracy is an attitude of faith, not in might, 
not in wealth or culture, but in the integrity of man. Demo- 
cracy is @ blood and iron doctrine. It is the achievement of 
stern resolve and of prodigious sacrifices. The very phrases 
‘human rights,’ ‘individual liberty,’ ‘ collective justice,’ march 
to the tramp of armies and ring with the sound of bugle-calls. 
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To this spiritual idea of human welfare America long ago wus 
dedicated. Her ‘ woods and templed hills’ are glorified as the 
abode of a goddess, whose name is Liberty. The heroes of her 
past are the priests who have led the people’s sacrifices to this 
divinity. So to-day. The soul of her great sensual, unwieldy 
body aspires to become the champion of the weak and helpless 
against the cruelties of unrestrained despotism. The coins of 
the realm still bear the motto ‘In God we trust’ as an outward 
token of the nation’s faith in an immutable law of righteousness, 
by which all relations of man with man are judged. Between 
such a faith and the lawless passion for personal advancement, 
or the timid fear of loss or discomfort, there can be no commerce. 

It would therefore be a sorry picture if we saw in this hetero- 
geneous nation only a widespread indifference to public interests, 
a contempt of law, a disregard for social justice, and a quaking 
fear of disturbance or danger. 

But the spirit which has informed the body of this people 
throughout its history is something quite different from a devour- 
ing self-interest. Great tides of unorganised emotion rise and 
fall over this vast continent; and this emotion is more than 
detached sentiment. It is a moral force, rising to the surface 
out of the soul of the nation. It is the ineradicable sense of 
right dealing between individuals and States. It is gentle with 
mercy, but it is bitter with hatred for injustice and oppression. 
All its many activities for social betterment spring out of a deeply 
planted instinct of humanitarianism ; and its sensitive shrinking 
from the horrors of war comes from the high value set upon 
individual life. Only, as yet, this widely diffused emotionalism 
is without form or direction. It is not yet articulate as a moral 
purpose. Not until*the central nerve of the nation has been 
stung and hurt will it become alive to its high destiny. 

As we are the most wasteful of all peoples, so are we like- 
wise the most prodigal in our charities—and charities cover 
the multitude of our sins. The name of America is blessed 
in the prayers of thousands of Belgian children in this day of 
sorrows, for we have given lavishly and wisely to ameliorate the 
sufferings of the brave and daring. Charity is not a bye-product 
in this furiously competitive society. It is a commonly established 
habit, and rises in certain instances to the dignity of a profession. 
In a land where money is so plentiful, and great fortunes are 
often so quickly amassed, charity may become the insidious foe 
of the soul. It is a hireling upon the battle-line—a substitute 
for personal surrender to the great appeal. Thus, in this 
land of many ideals and of abounding kindness, poverty is 
crowned with no ‘royal dignity.’ It is stark and hopeless and 
desperate—the tragic sign of failure in the struggle of life. 

So material a standard of excellence must needs rob the 
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soul of its heroic qualities and blur the fine outlines of the moral” 
law. A charity which supplants justice, or relieves the pressure 
of personal responsibility, cannot meet the stern demands of 
this crisis in civilisation. 

Democracy, which aims to set men free, to sweeten and 
ennoble the human lot, is to-day lifting up its voice in the pre- 
sence of an appalling danger. It is calling the people back from 
their false worship of personal success to the spirit of universal 
brotherhood. It is demanding of men not only a service to 
the State but loyalty to the idea of justice and of right in all 
domestic and international relations, which is above the State. 
A great crisis confronts the American people, and through the 
door of that crisis America is drawn into the tragedy of the 
world. This: loyalty to the master-spirit of our civilisation asks 
not for charity but for complete devotion and surrender. 
Despotism, in industry or in government, is abhorrent to the 
genius of a free people. Napoleon and Christ are fighting for the 
possession of the earth. The cause of Christ is America’s cause. 
No charities, however prodigious, can relieve this nation of its 
responsibility to mankind. Glorified by an idea, blinded by 
selfishness, the true destiny of America is to be the torch-bearer 
of liberty. It is not charity, but loyalty to her destiny, that 
will save her soul. The lawlessness of individualism, the selfish- 
ness of absorption in personal pursuits, the tyranny of wealth 
stand here for the spirit of Napoleon. But the idea of a society, 
obedient in every relation to the laws of justice and of righteous- 
ness, stands for the spirit of Christ. These are the ‘ spirit 
forces which contend for men’s allegiance.’ 

The future of America is no certain prophecy. Relieved of 
the burden of despotism, she has still to learn the authority of 
that moral command which, in the Christian faith, finds its 
prototype in the conception of God. The prophet of the new 
age must still proclaim the old message that the will of God 
and the will of man must be one. It was such a message with 
which Edmund Burke defied his Sovereign and appealed to the 
conscience of England against the folly and the wrong done to 
the American colonies. ‘ Of law,’ he says, ‘ there can be no less 
acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice 
the harmony of the world: all things in Heaven and earth do 
her homage, th every least as feeling her care, the greatest 
as not exempt from her power: both angels and men, and all 
creatures’ of what condition soever, though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.’ 

FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE. 

Grace Church Rectory, Medford, Boston, U.S.A. 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL AFTER EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS OF WAR 


EVERYONE has heard of the amazing wave of keenness, fresh 
vigour, and new ideals which sprang up suddenly in our Public 
Schools in the Christmas Term of 1914. Most people dreaded 
lest there should come an almost unavoidable reaction ; this, as a 
matter of fact, began to show itself in the Summer Term of 1915. 
Now after a year and a half of war conditions we seem really 
to have settled down again, having retained some of the glorious 
energy of the first great days and a good many of the less admir- 
able qualities which the reaction brought in its train. 

Perhaps in no department of our life is this so clearly to be 
seen as in the work of the Officers’ Training Corps. Before the 
War scarcely any of us took our drill at all seriously. Camp was 
a joyous ‘rag’ much looked forward to, the weekly parades were 
merely a ridiculous penance to be undergone before we could 
qualify for the enjoyment of this summer outing. 

At the outbreak of hostilities such theories immediately 
became changed. From thenceforward the Corps was to be the 
one thing that mattered. Platoon drills would take the place 
of detention, we would live in our uniform, manuals of military 
training were to displace all our other reading, we were prepared 
to parade daily if need be and to take up as a special subject any 
one of the multitudinous by-products of the soldier’s curriculum 
which our authorities permitted. 

Bridge-building, signalling, both by the Morse and Semaphore 
codes, field engineering, trench-digging, range-finding by meko- 
meter, scouting, bomb-throwing, machine-gun work, munitions- 
making, aeroplane-building . . . there was to be no end to our 
resources. . . . 

We began well: for some weeks we really did dig trenches, 
only to find after much labour that they were of a pattern long 
obsolete ; we really did go out with a mekometer (for a few days) ; 
one house-master, better endowed with this world’s goods than 
most of us, did go to the length of purchasing a machine-gun for 
the use of his own house only; bridge-building and knot-tying 
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became the topic of an hour with the Army Side and the bigger 
boys generally . . . but for the most part we were inclined to 
fall back upon interminable forming-of-fours, section, platoon, 
company, and battalion drills, with the inevitable result : there 
ensued a reaction and much grumbling at the failure of the 
junior O.T.C. to live up to its name. 

On some half-dozen occasions all our original enthusiasm 
revived owing to the new feature of holding night operations. 
These appealed perhaps more than anything to the boy-mind : the 
darkness, the sense of danger, all stimulated the imagination ; 
there was at last some work which had the semblance of reality 
in it : the school was ready to put its whole soul into such obviously 
useful work ; suddenly these tactical exercises ceased ; the fields 
were too wet ; boys on previous occasions had caught cold ; night- 
work was henceforward tabu. Other outlets for military talent 
had to be sought. Oniy too few were forthcoming: big field 
days are expensive ; there is the question of trains, food, loss of 
work, the chance of over-exertion, a lack of competent umpires ; 
nevertheless, we have had a few; all of them successful to an un- 
precedented degree. In the old days the most flagrant error in 
these big schemes was that no officer ever dare show any initia- 
tive: he always tried to work by the book, by some dimly 
recollected note that he had underlined with red ink, forgetful 
of the fact that every crisis calls for a fresh judgment and that 
there is no law. But now each newly fledged subaltern fancies 
himself at last af grips with facts and is quick to seize an oppor- 
tunity, only too like a hound in leash when he is restrained by 
@ commanding officer who fears to move quickly lest he should 
commit an irretrievable error. ‘ Better,’ said our last umpire, 
‘to make a thorough mess of things by too vigorous action than 
to vacillate and halt between two opinions until the time and 
chance are lost.’ But where we have failed most obviously has 
been in the continued drill of sections, platoons, etc., long after 
such drill was needed. A boy’s life at school—wisely or un- 
wisely matters not to the argument—is one long rush: he never 
has a moment to himself. It is only reasonable therefore that 
his time should be occupied in doing things of real utilitarian 
value : to continue to practise parade movements daily for nearly 
two years goes a long way to make his military training ridi- 
culous, especially when the cry of the specialists is ever ‘ Spare 
us more time, more time.’ The Morse signallers are ailowed but 
one hour a week, and that grudgingly; the range is open only 
too infrequently ; we have dug but six trenches in three times as 
many months; at the beginning of each term each platoon com- 
mander draws up an elaborate scheme for the training of his unit 


only to find that he is never permitted any time in which to carry 
12 
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it out, but is eternally condemned to march up and down a school 
quadrangle daily, tired himself and boring to his command. 

There has risen not once nor twice recently vivid discussion 
as to how far our boys are being trained as officers : for it has to 
be borne in mind that it is as an Officers’ Training Corps that 
we stand or fall. It is said that only some half-dozen boys in 
each platoon ever get a chance of giving commands or of thinking 
out a solution of a scheme for themselves. It is suggested that 
the masters who have commissions should allow the boys in their 
platoons to come out of the ranks and act as officers as frequently 
as possible, that when some tactical exercise is being carried 
out they should allow the command to devolve upon some less 
practised head. 

On one occasion alone has this been tried with complete 
success. In a long and tiring advance boards containing letters of 
the alphabet were displayed at various stages of the attack. Every 
man whose name began with the displayed letter was to consider 
himself a casualty. At the end of the movement, in the final 
charge it chanced that only a lance-corporal was left to lead some 
three hundred boys to the assault. It was a brave attempt at 
realism and was thoroughly appreciated. This is the sort of thing 
we want, and much more of it. 

The War Office has definitely informed us that it considers 
that the Junior O.T.C. is of the utmost importance: why 
then cannot permission be granted to all the officers in their 
holidays to attend courses of instruction at Christchurch, Hythe, 
Chelsea and other places in order that they may retail during 
term time, by lectures or practical illustration, some of the 
myriad things that need to be known by the keen and capable 
young officer before he goes to the Front? Much time would thus 
be saved and the officers would then feel that they were really 
serving their country in the holidays as well as in term-time. 

- Some of the more fortunate schools, such as Eton, have been 
enabled to do much work of practical value at Didcot and else- 
where : a department for the making of munitions might easily 
be substituted for some of the less useful parts of the school 
routine. All boys are restless and only too anxious for the days 
to pass until they are of an age to be allowed to fight : it would 
do much to appease this restlessness if more practical military 
training were substituted for the quite inadequate routine most 
of us now follow. 

I would have this idea carried still further into the class- 
room. The Army Council schedule for the intellectual work done 
by candidates for Sandhurst and Woolwich is in the main 
exceedingly sensible and calculated to give a boy a quite liberal 
education. It would be no bad plan to divide all schools up into 
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Classical Sides and Army Sides so that every boy might have a 
chance to gain some of that clearness of thought which is 
necessary to the subaltern in the Regular Army. I am thinking 
primarily of the subject which I myself teach to Army candidates, 
English. As at present taught in most schools there is no sort 
of co-ordination or organised development in the teaching of 
English. Consequently we get boys coming from quite high 
forms in the school on to the Army Side unable to spell, unable 
to write at all legibly, unable to express any idea, whether of 
practical mathematics or of abstract worth, on paper at all. They 
have read nothing, care but little for any of the myriad things 
that ought to interest the normally healthy intelligence: their 
aesthetic growth is abortive, arrested, stunted. 

It takes an incredible time, in existing circumstances, to 
make a boy realise the vast, unending pleasure-ground he has 
entered by the rational study of English. The Army Council 
quite naturally requests that all candidates for the Regular Army 
should not only have interests but should be able to give voice 
in an orderly, coherent manner to these interests, that they 
should be able not only to read but to read widely and with 
profit, so that they can apply what they have read to the practical 
problems of life. This, at least, the War has done for school 
work: it has driven all those boys who were unlikely to take 
scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge on to the Army Side: it is, 
in point of fact, an extremely pressing problem in these days of 
depleted staffs to know quite how to cope with the unprecedented 
rush into the Army Classes: here at last are the boys only too 
anxious to learn those subjects which are thought to be the most 
befitting for a young officer, and there are all too few men left 
to instruct. In the old days these boys stuck in the middle 
school, and left us with only a smattering but ill-digested of a 
variety of subjects, none of which was of the least use to them 
in after-life. Too much was sacrificed for the sake of the classical 
scholar : but now the scholar goes up for his examination, gets 
or fails to get his emolument and immediately takes a temporary 
commission. The rest of the school sees the chance of a 
permanent career and snatches at it gladly, so that there never 
was a time when the school curriculum was of such a delightfully 
utilitarian value as at present. 

This is just as it should be, and one of the most promising 
signs of our present life, for all these boys work without the 
artificial incentives of fear of corporal or other punishment, or 
of hope of reward or marks. They work with an exceeding 
vigour, knowing that their day of release from school and their 
entry into the Regular Army depend solely upon their continued 
efforts to concentrate upon scoring high marks in the Army 
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Examinations. In all my experience as a schoolmaster I can, 
recollect no such keen workers, though I have rarely seen worse 
material. They strive with superabundant energy to eliminate 
the faults of past years and in a short time become really alert, 
and able to absorb fresh theories and ideas. 

There is no question that boys read far more and far finer 
literature than they did before the War. Just as the general 
public are more inclined both to buy and to read poetry to a 
degree unknown before in recent years, so the boy of to-day quite 
greedily acquires volumes of the poets, both of yesterday and 
to-day. You will find in many boys’ studies volumes of Keats 
and Shelley in juxtaposition with Rupert Brooke, Flecker, 
Wilfrid Gibson, and others of the younger school of creative 
artists. The war books were soon displaced and we really 
scarcely needed the Publishers’ Book Fortnights to remind us 
of the solace, inspiration and lasting joy to be derived from the 
perusal of good literature. I cannot, in the light of this indis- 
putable fact, concur with the theory of those who say that the 
work of the Public Schools is sadly deteriorating. 

The absence of all our bravest and most uplifting spirits 
has certainly wrought a change in us. The standard of various 
forms had inevitably to be lowered, because boys are in the 
Sixth Form who in normal circumstances would still be in 
the Fifth. That is to say, to all intents and purposes the forms 
have changed their names, but it is the thinned ranks of the staff 
that cause us most qualms. We are now reduced to a minimum 
and only possess those who are too old for service, or who have 
been disqualified, together with those few of military age whom 
the War Office has classed as indispensable owing to their work 
in the O.T.C. and on the Army Side. 

This means, of course, that we have had to fill up with 
temporary masters, which might mean that they bear the same 
relation to school life as the young officer with a temporary com- 
mission bears to the Regular forces : as a matter of fact, except 
in rare cases, it does not: for these ‘stop-gaps’ are, for the 
most part, deficient in vitality or sight, or have some impedi- 
ment in their speech which threatens to mar their excellent 
intentions. For it is not true that boys are less inclined to 
‘rag’ their tutors than they used to be: they are curiously 
unfair to the new conditions: they demand that their superiors 
shall be just as superior and above criticism as they have always 
been: they are still ruthlessly ready to take advantage of any 
defect, whether it be ignorance of the boy-mind, lack of discipline, 
or some physical defect. The average boy is almost uncannily 
cruel to anybody who can be made into a butt for his leviathan- 
like wit and buffoonery. Consequently the lives of these old men 
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who have nobly responded to the call to come back and do their 
bit by relieving a young man are made hideously uncomfortable 
for them, unless they still have the power to make their pupils 
fear their authority. Young men, fresh from the University, 
full of beautiful and quite impracticable ideals about reform in 
education, find themselves beset at every turn, harassed and 
dumbfounded by the chaos of their classes. 

The burden of the regular staff who are still in their places is 
made all the heavier by the influx of the new influence ; to keep a 
boy up to the mark under these conditions is not the least among 
the difficulties that threaten to disturb our peace of mind to-day. 
Out of school too there is in a subsidiary degree the same problem. 
All the old heads of school and heads of houses have, of course, 
gone, and their mantle has fallen upon shoulders certainly not 
strong enough to bear the burden. It needs years of careful 
training to make an efficient head of a house. A boy now at 
the age of seventeen suddenly finds himself no longer irrespon- 
sible, one of the many, but uplifted to a dazzling height with the 
fate of forty or fifty boys depending upon his authority. He finds 
himself expected to act with tact, on the instant, arbitrarily, 
without any precedent to fall back upon, at all times of the day ; 
he alienates his erstwhile friends, he finds himself lonely, sur- 
rounded by enemies ; small wonder that he loses his head occa- 
sionally or panders to the crowd. There inevitably springs up a 
spirit of unruliness ; an entire house gets out of hand and spreads 
its malign influence over the whole of the rest of the school. Cer- 
tainly there are not less rows than there used to be, insubordina- 
tion is decidedly more frequent, and the average house-master may 
be heard lamenting the good old days when he really could trust 
the head of his house to run the house unaided. All the old 
problems of Public School life seem suddenly to have sprung up 
again as a result of our reaction from our first, all too brief, 
glorious renascence in August 1914. 

Games, which used to be the one end and aim of the average 
boy, were suddenly deprived of their somewhat false halo at the 
outbreak of war. One no longer stared rapt at the vision of an 
international cricketer, the newspapers no longer ‘ boomed’ the 
doings of our great heroes in great placards on the hoardings. 
Somehow games seemed out of place while our elder brothers 
were fighting. Corps work took the place of two days’ games 
in the week ; on the other days we continued somewhat languidly. 
Then the old spirit of competition rose again; after all there 
were still house-matches to play and the great school matches 
against Winchborough and Harton. We did what we could with 
the poor material left at our disposal, and in order to make them 
as efficient as the old school teams used to be we perhaps over- 
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emphasised the importance of their training. Whatever the cause, 
there has now set in a positive antagonism to games throughout 
the school. Pleas are to be read in every number of the school 
magazine for less ‘footer.’ Boys claim that as there is so much 
Corps work to be done there ought to be some spare time for 
them to rest, some relaxation from the interminable, inexorable, 
compulsory game. ‘The new feature of compulsory physical 
training which takes place throughout the day is, they urge, 
sufficient exercise for any growing boy ; there is no point in games 
to-day beyond the purely utilitarian one of gaining exercise. 

Such expressions are revolutionary to an astonishing degree 
to anyone who was acquainted with the Public School boy’s code 
of ethics before the War. Now we hear on alli sides from boys 
that it is time that they should be allowed a respite from the rush 
and turmoil of the daily round; why should not they be allowed 
their quiet hours freed from the necessity of doing anything in 
particular, so that they can devote their leisure to their own parti- 
cular hobbies? This is a new spirit, a quite new spirit, and 
should please all our experts of educational reform. There can be 
no doubt that boys are beginning to think for themselves. 

This theory is still further borne out by the fact that many 
more ephemeral publications have been born in schools during 
the last few months than ever before. Houses and cliques with 
@ point of view to bring before the world issue a magazine at the 
price of 2d. or 3d., and in it you will find much that will repay 
you if you are anxious to discover how war is affecting the youth 
of 1915. 

In the first place, there is much poetry, some of it of a quite 
good order, dealing with the War directly, or, if not, with a love 
of beauty which was so strangely and lamentably lacking in the 
boy of two years ago. War has brought home the meaning of 
beauty to most of us ; we never really knew that we loved the very 
soil of England as we do until we found that there was a 
chance of our being deprived of it or of our having to leave it for 
ever suddenly. Boys have also gained something of this feeling : 
they realise that they are about to go out and fight, that they 
will probably be killed; suddenly all the beauty about them, in 
the soughing of the wind in the trees, in the quiet dim light of 
the quadrangle after sunset, in the great, white, fleecy clouds 
driven across the sky by the omnipotent west wind, in the chang- 
ing colours of autumn—all these things fill them with a pas- 
sionate frenzy, a divine longing and discontent, and they burst 
forth into verse. These magazines are full of signs of the change 
brought about by war; they represent better than anything the 
sudden desire to live, to experience, to endure that has seized 
upon the youth of to-day ; time enough to grow up slowly a few 
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years ago; now a boy jumps suddenly into manhood, scarcely 
realising it in a manner almost terrible; some outlet for the 
emotions he must have; he reads, he writes... . incidentally 
he argues... . 

I can remember a time when school debating and literary 
societies were formal, dull, intolerably foolish. But now the 
difficulty is not to get people to speak but to restrain them, after 
a long impassioned diatribe against some custom hallowed by 
long usage, from continuing for ever. Every boy seems to have 
something to say bearing pertinently on the burning question of 
the hour. Of old a debate was always an occasion for mere 
buffoonery ; now these same boys are so passionately eager to 
make a point, to drive their new theories home that they have 
become really good speakers, totally lacking in self-consciousness, 
ready to attack any authority who differs, however important. 

As a result of this over-keenness we hear of real feuds arising 
out of some heated discussion at a debate. Literary clubs, too, 
seem to have sprung up in their hundreds; boys now read so 
much that they are only too ready to defend their favourite 
authors and to rouse discussions about them ; you will hear boys 
in dormitory discussing the acting of Doctor Faustus or The 
Jew of Malta, which a small coterie in their own house had just 
performed, as if they had been London critics. There has crept 
in a passion for acting as well as for reading, writing, and 
talking. Surely we are not far from the Utopia of Mr. Edmond 
Holmes. It is all to the good obviously, but it is a sign of the 
unrest that is our most characteristic feature to-day. I could 
easily have made six large volumes out of the short stories, essays, 
poems, and plays which have been brought up to me for my 
consideration this term by boys whom I scarcely know; it is a 
strange result of war indeed! 

The question of thrift you might think would be outside the 
scope of a public school, but it is not so: no longer may boys 
purchase luxuries at the tuck-shop in the same way as in the 
days gone by. They are strictly confined to the buying of neces- 
saries, such as lunch and tea. The money thereby saved goes 
either into collections or to the buying of books; this, again, 
is so much to the good, for there can be no doubt that boys used 
to eat far more sweets than were good for them. Now that they 
have perforce to save in that way they have more to give to 
national funds and more with which to provide for themselves 
good literature. 

There is a much graver question with regard to money when 
we come to consider the position of house-masters. Fees are 
not likely to go up in our Public Schools : parents could not afford 
to pay them: on the other hand, if they were reduced (there 
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seems to be some chance of this happening) the house-masters 
would quickly be ruined, for in the past, as everyone knows, 
house-masters as a rule have been able to bring up large families 
on what they make out of their houses. Now that food has 
risen to such unprecedented heights, few of them are making 
any profit at all: many are already losing heavily. For it is 
of the utmost importance that every boy should have good food 
and plenty of it. The fees were arranged with a view to pro- 
viding this, and also to give the house-master a sufficient surplus 
to maintain his family. In a few months either the fees will 
have to be raised, the boys have less to eat, or the house-masters 
go bankrupt. 

But nowhere has the influence of war been more felt than 
in chapel. The introduction of special prayers and special hymns 
has had much fo do with the changed attitude, but it is at sermon 
time on Sunday evenings that we are most ready to absorb what- 
ever good doctrine may be imparted to us. 

Somehow we can trust our own tutors to talk to us more 
sanely than strangers about the War ; we have had many brilliant 
and famous men in the school pulpit since the War began, and 
many of them have filled us with an unreasoning anger. It 
has been said that the great mass of the clergy have not seized 
the opportunity to make Christianity mean more to us than it 
did before. It is quite possible that it is so: it is certainly true 
that most of the visitors who have talked to us in chapel have 
failed altogether to realise what this War means for us, and it 
may be as well here to try to point out for their sake so far 
as I am able exactly what we do feel in regard to it. In the 
first place, as Mr. Fletcher has pointed out in The Times, we 
do not seek to boast of what we have done: the Public Schools 
have never been behindhand in offering their all to their country 
for whatever purpose, so it was not a matter for comment when 


_ the War broke out that every available Public School boy joined 


the Army. As we know our duty, we scarcely appreciate being 
told it from the pulpit. There is nothing the average boy dislikes 
so much as the bandying about of such words as patriotism, 
honour, glory, and duty. He is perfectly aware that this War 
is a horrible war, that somehow we have been forced to take 
our part in it, that we are going to carry on with it 
until there is no England left, if need be. He does 
not want to blink the facts: he realises quite well how 
‘flukey’ a thing distinction is in present circumstances. 
War means to him a ludicrous medley of sitting in mud, eating 
and drinking out of tin utensils, writing letters, going to sleep, 
being deadly bored for days, only to be in a panic of terror for 
a few moments at a time on rare occasions. He wants to be 
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where all his older relatives and friends are, simply because every- 
body who counts for anything with him is already there. In 
the meantime he wants gaiety, not many solemn mouthings 
on the part of non-combatants about duty, and he also in his 
moods of depression wants comfort : most of all he wants sound 
advice. 

It might almost be said that this War has come to be for 
@ million boys not only their souls’ but their bodies’ awakening. 
Their perceptions, which aforetime were quite pleasantly dor- 
mant, are now extraordinarily alive; they all begin to stir un- 
easily and demand the whys and wherefores of life. Companions 
of a term ago, now young subalterns, come back and tell tales 
of glorious orgies and splendid vices. This but serves to increase 
their restlessness : they seek for an outlet to their emotions, as 
I said; by pure chance and very luckily they are finding such 
an outlet in acting, reading, writing, and talking. But there is 
a reverse side to this. These very laudable exercises of the mind 
sharpen their faculties to such an extent that they will no longer 
suffer fools gladly, and there seem somehow to have crept into 
the pulpit of late a vast quantity of fools, each mouthing plati- 
tudes about the War which only serve to sicken the decent- 
minded and to pervert the youth who has to shiver under them. 
There is a chance that, when the fetters of school life are re- 
moved, such boys, driven wild by their tortuous feelings, may 
easily go under in their new-found freedom. Freedom, let it 
be remembered, never deteriorates into licence so naturally as 
after a rigid era of Puritanic tyranny. We have not yet, please 
God, forgotten the state of England at the Restoration. Some of 
our preachers would have us pretend that we have no emotions, 
no feelings: they incite youth to imitate the cold outlook of 
old age as if the world were not here at all, insidiously whisper- 
ing into our ears, day and night, to look up and gaze on the 
beauty around, to be companionable, sympathetic, and loving. 
Never was there a time when the Gospel of Negativism was so 
absolutely unpalatable, so fraught with danger. 

It is not their fault, when boys are fed with this doctrine, 
that they break loose on leaving school and take advantage of 
their liberty to indulge themselves excessively. Their cry, ‘ We 
have so short a time to live : we are about to die for you : give us 
this one chance of surfeiting ourselves with pleasures,’ is un- 
answerable. 

It is the old story of Stoicism v. Epicureanism. I¢ is too 
late once they have left school to try to instil the true principles 
of life into the modern youth: he is then going to test your 
principles : he is going to drain the cup of pleasures dry : he is 
going to drink deep of the Pierian or of some other spring. 
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And this is the hardest part of our work to-day, whether we 
be teachers or preachers. 

We alone are responsible for the outlook of the future. 
Despise us as he may, the boy of 1915 colours his whole outlook 
of life from our example. 

If we try to inculcate a spirit of negation such as we ourselves 
have never lived up to, there is but little chance for the England 
of to-morrow. There must permeate our lives, and consequently 
our intercourse with boys, a breadth of outlook, a deep sympathy, 
a love for the beautiful, a patriotism too deep for words, a yearn- 
ing after the unattainable riches of wisdom which we can pour 
out of our own superfiuity into their hearts. 

Some of those boys now at school are likely to have a harder 
business before them than the mere going out to destroy : theirs 
will be the fearful business of rebuilding this shattered realm. 

If out of this abysm of slaughter and horror they can raise 
no finer world than the one in which we have lived, then all this 
intolerable suffering will have gone for nothing. We have to 
see to it that in the future the young man, full of ideals, may 
have his say, that political chicanery dies the death, that poverty 
and slums may with the passage of years rather decrease than 
increase, that the chasm between the classes is lessened rather 
than broadened, that there may be fewer very rich men as there 
will be fewer very poor men, that each man shall have his chance 
to develop on the lines most suited to his genius so that the 
country may obtain from him his best services, that Art and 
Poetry may be recognised as important factors in the education 
of man, that tyranny and capitalism may cease to exist—these 
and many, many more problems will remain to be settled by 
those who are now in the lower school, happily unconscious of 
the high calling whereto they are called. 

For this reason, if for no other, the schoolmaster has to keep 
. in advance of, not behind, his age: he must ever be thinking of 
what the next generation will require of its leaders. 

Of all callings in the kingdom now there is none comparable 
in importance with that of the Public School master, and by a 
strange irony there is no calling which is so calculated to die the 
death ; the Universities are practically closed ; we have no source 
of supply save one ; those who have fought and been permanently 
injured may come back and help us and be grand schoolmasters 
if they will; but I am uncertain whether it is not too much to 
ask. So many such men might say with perfect truth ‘ We 
have done our bit: there is no glamour in an “ usher’s”’ life : 


he has been despised through the ages : as a profession it leads to 
nothing and requires a sense of self-discipline which I do not 
care to practise : I have deserved better of my country than that : 
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I have tasted of the sweets of life : I should be too restless ever 
to settle down to the tedium of a routine which does not even 
permit me to smoke in front of boys: this War has sickened me of 
pretences : I am sorry, but I cannot return to that life.’ 

Many of us are much exercised in our minds already as to 
how many men will ever go back to their ordinary, most necessary 
work ; but I find it very hard to believe that most of the masters 
whom I have the privilege of knowing, who are now fighting, will 
ever return to the life which they once so loved and to which they 
so nobly and efficiently devoted themselves. 

The littleness of it is so obvious : every fresh temporary master 
never fails to remind me of it : ‘ I couldn’t bear this life for long ’ 
each one of them says with monotonous regularity, as if he had 
discovered a startling truth after much cogitation : that is just 
the difficulty. To all outward appearance it always has seemed 
a belittling life, and, to judge from the sneers of some ardent 
patriots, one that could well be spared in war-time : it requires 
deliberate thought and some fearless looking forward into the 
unknown future to realise the importance of the effect of even 
one strong man’s influence on the schools of to-day. ~The 
material is here, malleable, ready, even keen to absorb whatever 
principles of life we may care to instil: we have a duty to the 
dead : they died that England might live. Whether England 
lives, in the true sense of that word, depends entirely on the 
rulers of to-morrow. The rulers of to-morrow depend entirely 
upon the schoolmaster of to-day. The premisses are sound ; the 
conclusion is obvious : at all costs education must proceed, and 
must not only merely proceed, but must be kept up to the high 
standard which the idealists demand.* 

S. P. B. Mats. 
1 In order to avoid misunderstanding I should like to make it plain that 
the above article does not refer in the main to any one school. It is based on 


personal experience, but also on information derived from letters from friends 
in other schools.—S. P. B. M. 
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WOMEN’S WORK ON THE LAND 


As month after month goes by and we are not yet within measur- 
able distance of certain peace, it is with restless anxiety that the 
civilian population, a large body of non-fighters, looks round for 
a useful outlet for energy. In vain each day we scan the papers, 
hoping to find that the registration of voluntary and paid women 
workers, made many months ago, will at length be utilised more 
fully, thus releasing more men for the fighting lines. Thousands 
of energetic and patriotic women anxiously wait for a lead, for 
guidance, so that in this hour of need they too, as well as soldiers 
and sailors, may do their ‘ little bit’ to help the country. Some 
have found useful work in munition factories, others are replacing 
men-clerks who have gone to the Front, many are with the Volun- 
tary Aid Detachments of Red Cross, rendering arduous and often 
unnoticed service to the wounded; but what can the rest, that 
large number of still expectant unemployed do? 

Tt cannot be said, because they still await orders, that English- 
women are less patriotic than men or women of other countries. 
There is, too, work and good, sound, lasting work which they 
can forthwith enter upon without any direction from Govern- 
ment, if their attention is drawn to it and they are wise enough 
to be led only by those who have had many years’ experience. 
In England we have been slow to awake from lethargy about the 
- cultivation of waste land, the importance of home-grown food 
supplies, the need for thrift and for the greater use of vegetarian 
diet. Those two most ancient sister crafts of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, the oldest of the world, have often been swept ruth- 
lessly to one side as dull, uninteresting, unremunerative. Slowly, 
year by year, since that time when small homesteads, the yeoman 
farms of England, disappeared, engulfed as they were by the ex- 
pansion of large properties, the active, experienced labourer has 
vanished from the countryside, seeking better housing, higher pay 
and less monotonous conditions in towns or in our Colonies. Thus 
urban interests have been developed at the cost of rural ones. We 
have no longer on the land a sufficiency of workmen who really 
know their work ; cultivation is impeded by lack of capable hands 
and more and more dependent do we become upon food which 
comes to us from over the sea. Men and women have persistently 
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closed their eyes to this, and only now is it dawning upon some 
that our Empire could and should be self-supporting, and that if 
we cannot grow in this island sufficient to feed the population, 
then we should import from our Colonies. It is regrettable to 
think that the yearly importation of meat to the Mother Country 
is about 45,000,000/. and of this only some 8,000,0001. worth 
comes from our Colonies. It is also of interest to note the values 
of certain imports that came to us from European countries in 
1913, showing a lack of initiative on the part of our English 
market gardeners. 

In that year we insporied from Belgium 36,802I. of chicory, 
raw or kiln-dried, 41,7011. of vegetables preserved by canning with 
no sweetening matter, 26,0401. of raw onions, and 180,3881. of 
potatoes. Each year poultry and eggs to the value of 9,500,000I. 
reach us from other countries, and it has been shown by experts 
that as far as the supply for eating purposes is concerned we 
could, with proper organisation, produce a vast bulk of what we 
need. Thus some of this very considerable sum could be brought 
to the homes of English agriculturists instead of going, as it does 
now, into the pockets of foreigners. Should further proof be 
required of what could be retained in England if more intensive 
cultivation were resorted to, we can instance the imports to this 
country from 1901 to 1905. The United Kingdom then imported 
upon an average vegetables to the value of 2,638,787/. per annum 
more than she exported. Yet as recently as 1911 there were some 
12,000,000 acres of poorly laid down, neglected, and unproductive 
grass land crying out to be made use of, so that it is not 
lack of land in the Mother Country that has driven us to im- 
port so much green food. 

Surely these figures must inspire many educated men and 
women to cultivate land; and if besides this the Great War im- 
presses on us that the best and most reliable fighting men are 
those accustomed to early and long hours with the plough, then 
surely we shall do our utmost, and that speedily, to train up boys 
and girls of the present day to hold a true and just opinion of the 
riches that the earth holds. It is to them we look to build up 
those ranks in which the gaps will be more discernible when peace 
returns and, if it be desirable to reinstate the ancient crafts of 
Cultivation and Production in the honoured positions which they 
originally occupied, no pains must be spared to educate the young 
so that they take a true measure of their value. 

In the rush and hurry of modern life, whirled in « motor to 
one place in order the more speedily to whirl to another, in 
watching novel aircraft feats, are not many too absorbed to recol- 
lect that food and clothing come from the land? If we neglect 
soil cultivation, these essentials will fail; if we set no value on 
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the countryside, much that is calming, steadying and badly 
wanted in an age of unnatural excitement is lost to us. Therefore 
those men and women who evince interest in questions that con- 
cern the land are welcomed to-day and doubly so at a moment 
when men have been forced by patriotic feeling to leave the farms 
and orchards in order to enlist. 

Many suggestions are being made for replacing these stalwart 
men and plans are anxiously discussed as to how work can be 
carried on in their absence. The call of the land comes, there- 
fore, loudly to those who are seeking employment from patriotic 
motives ; it comes now with a vigour which none can overlook, 
although for over a hundred years it has called in vain. Do not 
let it be lightly disposed of or swept aside this time, for it brings 
to us, as a nation, health-giving moral and physical strength, 
independence over other countries that we shall be grateful for 
in many years to come. The hideous, ravaging scourge that at 
present works havoc in other lands may not reach us in its full 
force—once more that strip of silvery water may stem it—but it 
must alter completely, and for many years to come, our ways of 
living, our point of view. 

If, therefore, we begin at once to prepare for these changes, 
it will be better for our country and for ourselves, because know- 
‘ledge and experience of food production take lengthened study. 
Each day we are warned by bankers and others fully acquainted 
with the present financial position and its difficulties that the 
exercise of thrift is as essential to our future well-being as the 
increase of munitions is all-important to ensure victory. Both 
thrift and industry, those qualities that as a nation we have so 
far failed in, can best be induced by the example of the thinking, 
foreseeing, educated classes. It should be their endeavour to 
encourage organised co-operative work on the land, whereby the 
money which now goes to other countries in Europe for the pur- 
chase of seeds, onions, potatoes, meat, eggs and other eatables 
would remain in England. Surely it is the landowner and those 
closely in touch with him who should be the leaders of agricul- 
tural industry, the mainstay of agricultural life; and perhaps 
one reason why this influence has up to now been insufficiently 
felt in England is that there are many landowners wealthy 
enough to disregard the consideration of making profit out of 
their land. In this respect it is inspiriting to note that many 
mothers of boys and girls who will, in all probability, own 
land, or be connected with those who do, are now wisely en- 
couraging them to undergo serious training to fit them for the 
business management of such work. After schooldays they go 
through some months, and often years of preparation, which 
resemble in a measure a university or college training whereby 
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the professional man prepares for his future profession or the 
business man learns how he can successfully run his business. 
The opinion, so often expressed, that land cannot pay has been 
the source of much harm and until we teach our young people 
those things that are worth copying from French and Belgian 
farms and market gardens, how co-operative methods and 
scientific treatment will increase the yield, we shall still be pur- 
suing the old-fashioned ways that have been harmful and wasteful 
and which the Great War was doubtless sent to beat down and 
destroy. More and more, both for boys and girls, is a thorough, 
practical training necessary to fit them to administer intelligently 
the work that will become their lot, for ‘a position of leisured 
prominence ’ is by no means the happiest ; far better is one where 
the master, through real knowledge and experience, guides those 
who work but have not time to study as he can. 

Let us bear in mind the views expressed, not long ago, by 
Lord Milner when he wrote a Preface to Mr. Christopher 
Turnor’s Land Problems : 


‘ Back to the Land’ is a watchword which in some form or other is 
beginning to appeal to serious men of every hue of political thought— 
‘ Back to the Land’ not in the sense that all our toiling millions are to 
turn their attention to agriculture—a patent absurdity—but in the sense 
that agriculture is once more to be elevated to its proper, primary rank 
in the totality of national production. 


And again, from the same book, we may quote Mr. Christopher 
Turnor’s views : 


Never in the history of our country has there been such need as now 
for a land tradition which would tend to make land recognised as the 
greatest national asset and the land problem as the one problem that 
lies at the root of all social reform. 


Having reached at last a forward movement when those who 
are concerned with education are becoming firmly convinced of 
the necessity for inducing boys and girls of all classes to follow 
intelligently work on the land, we will briefly enumerate the 
advantages that more intensive cultivation brings. 

(1) Independence of food supply from abroad. The incon- 
venience of blockade or delay in supplies reaching us from over 
the sea would be minimised. 

(2) Increased wealth for us and our Colonies, for provisions, 
seeds, bottled vegetables, and fruits, would not be bought from 
European countries, because they would be grown, dried, or 
preserved at home. 

(3) Finer physical development of future generations of men 
and women. Owing to better housing, higher wage, consequently 
more nourishing food, suitable practical education, a better 
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type of workman would remain on the land and his children would 
take root there also. 

(4) A return amongst all spheres of life to a more natural 
and less artificial existence. A good example set by those who 
need not work but who do so from sheer love of work and 
patriotism would react favourably upon the sons and daughters 
of farmers and village lads and lasses. Much that is luxurious 
and in itself useless would be banished and the revival of rural 
industries with a consequent exchange of ideas upon countryside 
problems would give interest to country life. Steadfastness of 
character would be increased. 

(5) Through the practical example set by men and women 
of the upper classes, scientific treatment of farming, gardening, 
and forestry would be adopted. Co-operative methods would 
facilitate increased profit to those who only had a small amount 
of land. 

It cannot be denied that the above are improvements which 
every true citizen would wish to see carried out and at this 
moment, when so many women and non-fighting men anxiously 
look for work, it seems that at length a happy stage is reached 
when those long-established agricultural societies, co-operative 
unions, educational colleges, experimental crop stations which 
until now have had an unsupported, uphill game to play, will 
gain help from energetic workers. 

I should like to take this opportunity of emphasising my 
belief that new-comers and novices should appeal for guidance 
in their work only to those agricultural or horticultural com- 
mittees and undertakings that have been long established and are 
in touch with the Board of Agriculture or have been distinguished 
by a mark of public approval. One of our national characteristics 
is perhaps the lethargic manner in which for years certain public 
questions are ignored by the generality of people, in spite of being 


; urged forward by foreseeing pioneers. Then suddenly some note 


is struck that kindles a spark which develops into a flame of very 
generally felt, enthusiastic interest in the question and there 
follows that patriotic but impetuous, unpremeditated rush of 
the ignorant who, suddenly awakened to what has suffered 
from the neglect of years, wish to thrust themselves into any 
newly formed scheme which seems to them to meet the 
need that they now perceive. Probably the work they thus 
support covers but indifferently the lines which have for years 
past been pursued by experts. If those who wish to help on 
agriculture and horticulture educationally, intensively and co- 
operatively would only do so by working in complete unison with 
established bodies, they would add strength to the cause instead 
ot weakening it and would themselves earn speedier recognition 
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from those whose real knowledge enables them to appreciate fully 
all good, sound work. 

In considering women’s work on the land it is most important 
to keep in view that this employment has to be divided into two 
distinct kinds. I will briefly give an outline of both and enlarge 
upon each afterwards in detail. 

(1) The crying need of the moment is for workers who can 
carry on immediately all farm work, such as milking, butter- 
making, dairy-work, hay-making, and harvesting, that is likely 
to come to a standstill owing to men having enlisted. For this 
the elementary school type of young woman, or those both young 
and old belonging to any sphere of life, are suitable. They need 
not necessarily be sufficiently gifted or well educated to be capable 
leaders of others but they should be active, accustomed to country 
life, early risers and hardened to all weathers. Urgently are they 
wanted for farm work of all kinds that can be successfully carried 
out under orders after a short course of tuition, restricted, in some 
cases, to a few weeks, in others to a few months, so that valuable 
time is not lost. 

(2) The need of the immediate future, one which should 
be put in hand at once, is for educated, thinking women, if 
possible those who possess some capital of their own, to take 
complete and thorough courses of instruction (for at least two 
years) at recognised colleges and schools of agriculture and horti- 
culture. These ladies will establish themselves later, when the 
War is over, in groups of farms, homesteads and market gardens 
to re-colonise England. They, together with similar groups or 
colonies of educated men, the sons of gentlemen, would thus help 
to make our country self-supporting. 

For careful consideration let us take first of all (1) the short- 
course workers who, whether they be men, women, or young 
girls, are actuated chiefly by patriotic motives, the urgent require- 
ment of war service. At first, when farms were depleted of men, 
when the War was in its earliest stages, there was much doubt 
expressed by many as to how farmers would be able to carry on 
farm work. A solution, however, as regards hay-making and 
getting in the harvest was found, for orders were issued that such 
work could be done for fixed payment by men of the New Army. 
This has helped considerably to lessen the anxiety of farmers 
and women will only be wanted for milking, poultry-keeping, 
dairy-work. 

All these represent comparatively light occupations which the 
ordinary village girl should quickly learn to carry out well. Just 
now too she, like all others, is so desirous of helping her country 
that probably she will close her eyes to disagreeables and bring 


real interest and intelligence to bear upon these voluntary duties. 
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Should gentlewomen join too in butter-making, jam-preserving, 
fruit-picking and other similar work, it may be possible again to 
revive true love for rural industries and in this way lasting good 
will be done by showing village girls and farmers’ daughters how 
much happiness they have thrown away in past years by allowing 
town pleasures to absorb their thoughts to the detriment of 
country interests and amusements. To put it somewhat crudely, 
it is only necessary to make rural industry ‘ the fashion ’ amongst 
those who are educated and the women who have fewer advan- 
tages will pursue it as a calling. It must be done in an earnest 
spirit, under good guidance, for the elegant milkmaids and butter- 
makers of the ‘ Petit Trianon’ remained Court ladies, treating 
their work too much as a pastime for it to be helpful to their 
country. Much could be-done in quiet, unostentatious ways by 
prize competitions in jam- and butter-making ; money, too, could 
be spent for the advancement of practical rural education. 

Apart from political suggestions for the solution of land ques- 
tions, two ideas have been brought forward by an expert upon 
these subjects. One is, that a millionaire could do untold good by 
helping to develop many institutions that have long been in exist- 
ence for the general welfare of the country worker but are at a 
standstill or impeded by lack of funds; the other is, that our 
universities could assist materially by educating and directing 
graduates to think correctly and sufficiently of questions that con- 
cern agriculture and food supplies of all kinds. Who knows but 
that the Great War with its vicissitudes and needs will evolve such 
benefactors to the human race? 

As regards the actual training for these short courses, there 
are many colleges, long established and sufficiently large to accom- 
modate both ladies and village girls to receive, side by side, 
hurried war-service instruction in any branch of agricultural work 
that they wish to take up. Here let me point out, however, what 


‘the experience of some fourteen years has taught me, during 


which time I have supervised work done at the College for Women 
Gardeners which I founded at Glynde in Sussex. I am strongly 
of opinion that although short courses may be possible under 
exceptional circumstances for farming, dairy-work and poultry- 
keeping, they are most undesirable for future gardeners. It is 
essential, if competent work be required suited to modern, 
scientific, intensive and highly artistic production for the 
twentieth-century garden, whether run for profit or pleasure, 
that at the least a two-years’ course be undertaken. Even this 
length of time will teach but the bare essentials and it must be 
understood that it is only preliminary to further study carried on 
in a small responsible post which the young gardener should be 
capable of filling at the end of college training. How is it possible 
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to consider for a moment that less than two years, which repre- 
sents the growth and development of each plant seen but twice 
and each time under varying climatic conditions, will convey 
sufficient experience? Apart from knowledge of rotation of crops, 
the best varieties to grow, book-keeping, the management of 
under-gardeners, there is needed watchfulness with insect pests, 
careful stoking, judicious feeding, ventilation, shading, watering 
and all the thousand details that go to make up the highest culti- 
vation. During the past our progress in gardening has been 
sadly handicapped and delayed by the old-fashioned, rule-of- 
thumb, uneducated man-gardener. The time has come for 
improvement. We still want him and cannot do without his 
muscular arm for digging and rough hard work; but a more 
educated, foreseeing leader should direct him if we aim at com- 
peting with what is sent from over the sea, if we wish to be on a 
level with the high standard of cultivation that Chelsea and 
Holland House show us yearly. Do not let us allow these short 
courses to be a temptation to turn out indifferently trained women- 
gardeners, who at first sight may appear likely to rescue us from 
shortage of ‘hands,’ but will in the long run do harm to the now 
established good reputation of women-gardeners. We want 
neither one-year courses nor the elementary school type of woman 
for horticulture ; it is possible that for agriculture they may sub- 
stantially help the cry of the moment, but thorough education 
and refinement alone will be successful in a garden. 

It is therefore in an endeavour to encourage really skilled, 
practical, scientific work that we turn to (2) the need of the 
future as regards women’s work on the land. Here we must have 
only complete and lengthened training and, above all, for success 
it is important to choose, if possible, young women of the upper 
classes, the daughters of Army and Navy officers and other profes- 
sional men. They alone through their upbringing will possess a 
foundation of discipline, order and method whereby they will be 
able to direct the working-man and increase the yield of the 
land. Many more important objects than the mere increase of 
our home-grown produce could be achieved through the re- 
colonisation of the Mother Country by groups of competent men 
and women of the upper and middle classes. The best type of 
labourer, a man thoroughly well up in his work and consequently 
able to carry it out quickly, would be retained on the land by 
means of steady weekly wage. No matter what weather came, 
there would be employment for him, because market gardens, fruit 
and poultry farms provide carpentering, glazing, painting, even 
when it rains. His wife and family maybe would be wanted too 
and so there would be formed rural communism of effort. Neigh- 
bours belonging to different spheres of life would be united by an 
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all-absorbing interest and thus would be reinstated a partial 
return to the country life of Tudor times, when cottages clustered 
round one directing leadership of the manor-house and all shared 
the same pursuits. 

We must bear in mind that the country labourer who is at 
present fighting will require some inducement to return to a quiet 
country life when the War is over, for he will scarcely be satisfied 
with the indifferent housing and restricted pay that he received 
before he enlisted. If we want him to work in the fields and 
orchards, we shall have carefully to consider the welfare of his 
family and give him a good cottage and vegetable garden with 
some possibility of saving for future days. 

There are already in England such groups of farms, market 
gardens, and orchards, where the sons and daughters of gentle- 
men work or supervise rural business for profit, and one of the 
most successful of these colonies is at Pershore in the midst of 
productive apple and plum orchards. 

The idea to follow would be that three or four ladies should 
combine their resources, so as to obtain a larger house and garden 
than if they lived separately. Under the same roof they could 
pursue the rural industry they liked best; for one would do all 
book-keeping, another would superintend the market garden and 
sales, a third would keep poultry, etc. If other similar groups of 
workers were not far distant, life could not be monotonous, for 
all would share the same pursuits and form a social centre of their 
own. After all, when men and women have serious work to do 
they look only for very occasional relaxation and any pastime 
that requires exceptional effort or leads to excitement is not sought 
for by them. It would be easy by means of combined resource- 
fulness to form a communal fund for amusements whereby 
a village hall could be built and with it a library or reading-room 
would give pleasure to the older people, whilst others could 
organise concerts or lectures and revive some of the old-fashioned 
morris dances and plays that have nearly died out. 

How much too intelligent women could help in directing the 
education of village boys and girls, for each year it becomes more 
evident that what they are mostly taught was invented in a town 
and bears but little relationship to the life they will have to lead ; 
indeed what they learn is often apt to attract them away from 
their homes to the town centres and this is what we should use 
every endeavour to reverse. 

Co-operation, which Danes and Belgians have put so admir- 
ably into practice, can bring assistance by means of expensive 
labour-saving machinery the initial cost of which is shared when 
small farmers and fruit-growers live close together. Through it, 
motor-ploughs, motor-lorries for the transport of produce, all 
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come within easy reach of a group of people, whereas the solitary 
individual could never contemplate their purchase. In Denmark 
we hear of a highly educated woman who is hired co-operatively 
to visit once a fortnight the dairy farms and this expert tests the 
milk of each cow, in order to determine the amount of butter fat 
it contains. Having ascertained this, she is able to direct what 
amount of feeding-cake each should be given. Here would be 
additional employment for one of the ladies belonging to the 
agricultural colony! Similar visits of inspection to large private 
gardens are often undertaken by English women-gardeners where 
the owner is not sufficiently expert to direct his workmen or 
where even a skilled head gardener requires expert advice upon 
pruning or some special branch of horticulture. 

There are occupations for winter evenings which can be en- 
couraged amongst villagers and will bring further remuneration 
to the workman and his family. Those who have the interest 
of the growers’ colonies at heart will probably find basket or 
box making helpful towards reducing market-garden expenses 
and the labourer who is a capable, rough carpenter will have 
plenty to occupy him at odd times in mending tools and over- 
time work will thus be encouraged. A Kentish basket factory 
which has developed near a strawberry-growing district has been 
using English poplar since its supplies of Russian aspen were 
recently cut off ; which shows how initiative is brought into exist- 
ence the moment difficulties arise in obtaining imports such as 
these. 

Village industries, which women and children can also take 
part in, help to widen the outlook of country people, for through 
them they enter into other kinds of work as well as tilling the 
soil and thus they realise more fully the many advantages of 
country life. In a town the doctor’s bill, clothes, bread, meat, 
and milk come to more than in a village, and although the 
earnings in urban districts may be high yet children are brought 
up in a bad atmosphere, with indifferent food and ugly surround- 
ings. It is only, however, by having the example, support, and 
influence of educated people, who are above the labourer in his 
ideas but willing to work by his side, that he will be led to take 
this reasonable view of country life. 

This recolonisation of England has a far-reaching aim in view, 
for it is not merely intended to assist the growers themselves 
but should effect a great national saving. We know that some- 
thing like 300,000,000/. goes out of these islands each year to 
buy imported food and soil products, but by intensive cultivation 
a large portion of this could be retained in England. Why should 
Germany grow 80 million quarters of bread grain on her 78 
million acres of cultivated land when we, in the United Kingdom, 
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only succeed in raising 7 million quarters on our 48 million acres? 
It is simply a matter of the proper realisation of our need and 
thorough organisation. Germany grows all her own meat, 
whilst we import half ours, and when figures such as these are 
quoted it must bring home to all that we are not making enough 
out of the rich heritage of land that has been given into our 
keeping. Knowledge of the success of other countries shows how 
much we indeed require the enlightened example of intelligent 
men and women on the land. 

In Belgium and other countries a lead is given for such pro- 
gress by the Government, for we hear of Agronomes d’ Etat who 
do much to explain such work to farmers and others. In our 
country we rely chiefly upon the individual efforts of growers who 
happen to hold advanced views and although the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, indifferently financed as it is, has worked 
wonders in assisting co-operative organisations to group them- 
selves, yet it is but little known or appreciated by landowners 
and those who should direct others. 

In discussing this scheme for forming colonies of growers it 
may be suggested that they would interfere with shooting and 
that their houses would disfigure the country. These are but 
small considerations compared with the large national gain and no 
patriotic landowner would allow the first to stand in his way of 
offering a lease of some few hundred acres, which he would barely 
miss out of the thousand or more that he might possess, if it 
meant an increase of food for others. Then, too, a few small but 
picturesquely built homesteads, partially hidden in their own 
orchards, need not lessen the calm and quiet of the countryside. 
The advantages to the many would far outweigh any few draw- 
backs to the individual. 

It is conceded by most that women are persevering when it 
comes to any matter in which they wish to succeed. Certain it 
is that the Cry of the Land has gone out to them and they are 
giving a ready response to it for it has been proved that they are 
physically strong enough to become capaable farmers and gar- 
deners. During the past winter I have watched with pride and 
pleasure the splendid work that some twenty young women 
gardeners have carried out in the vegetable and fruit market- 
garden attached to the college at Glynde. The staff of men 
enlisted and so women had to do their work, which included 
stoking greenhouse fires upon freezing nights and running the 
trolley laden with hampers of vegetables to the train. Under the 
able leadership of a lady who was herself a student at the college, 
but to whom I have recently transferred all management, together 
with the profits, they have grown flowers, fruit and vegetables of 
the best quality. After years of close watchfulness in the super- 
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vision of women-gardeners, there remains no doubt whatever in 
my mind that the right type of woman, the one with some ‘ grit’ 
and energy is, after sufficient training, on a level with the best 
men experts. When she is a clever leader, a capable organiser, 
she brings to her work enthusiasm, I might say real love, which 
could well put to shame many an easy-going Government official 
who sits in a luxurious airy office, encircled by red tape and with 
a salary running into several figures. Generations of watchful 
care expended upon children have developed tender instincts 
which give women a special advantage over men in their manage- 
ment and careful feeding of animals and plants. A mother’s 
instinct of forethought in the protection of young or helpless 
things is an advantage both in farming and gardening, as it is 
likewise in nursing and other women’s professions. These high 
qualities are, however, in many cases marred by serious failings, 
which must be stubbornly wrestled with and overcome before the 
majority of women workers can hope to earn high commendation. 

Those heads of colleges who have had the privilege and at the 
same time the almost daily strain and oft-recurring disappointment 
of guiding women’s work and correcting omissions, know well 
that it is only leadership and that of the best, exemplified by a 
fellow worker, that can develop many yet dormant good qualities, 
such as business habits, powers of organisation, that can banish 
unpunctuality, dislike of discipline, inability to undertake re- 
sponsibility. These failings will be overcome, there is no doubt, 
and each year that removes us further from Jane Austen’s 
heroines, that type of helpless charm, will develop more who 
follow in the honoured footsteps of ‘The Lady with the Lamp,’ 
the woman who would have shone in any profession. It is because 
of a firm conviction that these faults will be remedied that I am 
led to persevere in what has seemed often a thankless, tedious 
task in assisting a college of women-gardeners. Some very 
brilliant examples of success have, however, compensated for 
these years of striving and it is only my sincere admiration for 
what the ideal woman bread-earner can do that compels me, as an 
onlooker, to venture these very downright criticisms, intended for 
the assistance of less successful ones. 

The world now looks to women to do work for the nation whilst 
men are away fighting, but when the War is at an end they still 
will have to remain at their posts, for fewer men will be there 
and more work will have to be done. It behoves women now, 
therefore, to rectify what has no doubt crept upon them owing to 
many hundred years of sheltered, dependent, uneventful lives, the 
housewife’s existence of our grandmothers and to learn to copy 
the good that we admire in men’s work. They owe much, no 
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doubt, to the fact that parents do not hesitate to spend upon a 
son’s education, whereas a daughter who will eventually have to 
earn her own living is not sufficiently helped in this respect. 
Then, too, women have, as children, less chance of learning that 
esprit de corps which public-school -life teaches to boys. This 
means that the lesson of having to face discipline, to learn always 
to ‘keep smiling,’ in short to ‘play the game’ well, begins in 
many cases only when women take up their training for a profes- 
sion. It is not easy at eighteen, or maybe between twenty and 
thirty, to learn to pull together in a community, to work without 
selfish aim for the general good and at the same time to be 
acquiring also the technical knowledge required for a career. 

These are difficulties that have to be taught and overcome 
before any high commendation can be bestowed, such as now 
goes out universally to those Englishmen in the trenches, each 
doing his ‘little bit,’ and doing it whole-heartedly. 

WOLSELEY. 
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MEMORIES OF MELTON MOWBRAY 
II 


Now and again Lord Rosslyn used to appear with hounds on the 
Melton side: a man right good to look upon, and mounted on 
just the right horses. Lord Rosslyn had hunted for some seasons 
with the Pytchley and Tailby, and was one of the wittiest talkers 
and the shrewdest judges of men, women, and things I have thus 
far encountered in my pious pilgrimage! George Whyte-Mel- 
ville warned me solemnly to avoid this lord’s company, for he 
said ‘If Rosslyn has a story to tell you, you will rather lose your 
start than lose his story!’ I must chronicle one he told me, 
even though it may have lost me a run. Rosslyn used to shoot 
at Dene with Lord Cardigan of Balaklava fame, whose temper 
was volcanic. They had expected a great lot of pheasants at a 
certain ccrner, but the birds apparently would not face the guns, 
“and went back in hundreds. ‘ Must be a fox among ’em, my 
lord,’ said the keeper to his furious Sieur. But when they got 
actually to the corner, lo! a very aged yokel gathering sticks 
emerged placidly. Cardigan threw his guns on the ground, and, 
as was his wont, discharged his keepers, and when almost senseless 
and wordless with wrath and exhaustion, turned on the poor 
peasant, who supposed his last hour had come. But instinctively 
the old fellow found salvation through just the appropriate anti- 
climax. ‘ My lord,’ he said to the enraged autocrat, ‘I am your 
lordship’s hereditary mole-catcher.’ Not a word more; for an 
earl clean out of all breath and dignity to carry forward a quarrel 
with ‘ the hereditary mole-catcher’ was clearly impossible ! 

It might not perhaps be permissible in these more strait-laced 
days, and on these staid pages, to tell quite all those Rosslyn tales 
which fell by the wayside, while hounds were drawing. Pearls 
were they, and some, just because of their untransferable lustre, 
will no doubt be lost for ever. But he had a story of Disraeli to 
set a young fellow thinking about Bankers and Banking. Nothing 
is lost in this world, did we but know it! and since hearing it I 
am conscious that I have ever since been in two minds about 
Bankers. Personally good fellows, and some of the best of them 
hunted from Melton—Wolverton, Beaumont Lubbock, Cecil 
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Chaplin, and Herbert Praed to wit. But it seems to me with 
their ‘ Peel’s Act of 1844’ they possess a money-lending mono- 
poly—a licence under the cover of which they plunder all and 
sundry, and heap up riches. This too was Lord George Bentinck’s 
opinion, which he expresses with a brutal frankness in a letter 
to Croker. And Lord Rosslyn told me, he being very friendly with 
Disraeli, that when the latter was a young man Disraeli met the 
old Lord Chancellor, Lord Eldon ; ‘ being youthful and impudent 
I said ‘* Lord Eldon, how does it happen that you bank with that 
damned fool Smith? ’’ Said the other ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli, if you insist 
on knowing, I bank with Mr. Smith because he is a damned fool. 
There could be no better reason, and until you can find me a 
damneder fool I shall continue to bank there.’’’ 

Those were days when young gentlemen of fashion, country- 
housing, were wont to arrive with considerable impedimenta : a 
valet, a loader, a second horseman ; perhaps even a barber might 
not have been thought excessive. Lord Lonsdale, on a visit to 
the late Duke of Beaufort, brought his string band of nine players. 
This, with three Horse Boxes, grooms, and varlets, may have 
been about a ‘record.’ Three or four such visitors would have 
gone far to fill even Badminton. But the story goes that the 
late Lord Clarendon arrived at Easton with such a following that 
Lord Rosslyn said ‘ Hydey, I am afraid your gardener must be 
ill.’ ‘ No,’ said the other, ‘not to my knowledge.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
his host, ‘ I don’t see him here! ’ 

Lord Rosslyn told me an interesting State secret—how it 
happened that in 1878 he came to represent Queen Victoria at the 
marriage of the King of Spain. He had attended at Windsor to 
dine and sleep, being a great favourite with Her Majesty because 
he was full of humour : because under what must inevitably be 
a dull and ceremonial rooftree he yet kept all and sundry in a 
state of inextinguishable laughter. Just so I have seen him con- 
vulse a dinner table mostly Deans. At Holyrood, when High 
Commissioner, he entertained the General Assembly of the Scot- 
tish Church. The banquet was at its height when a telegram was 
brought him with the news that Galopin had won the Derby. He 
at once announced it to the assembled clerics and asked their 
prayers ‘ for my friend Prince Batthyany and his horse Galopin ! ’ 
But at Windsor, on this particular occasion, it happened that the 
Prime Minister, Lord Beaconsfield, was in attendance. After 
dinner the Queen said to Lord Beaconsfield ‘It would be very 
agreeable if Lord Rosslyn should represent us at the marriage of 
the King of Spain.’ As the two went to their bedrooms later, 
Beaconsfield said ‘No selection could have been more admirable, 
Rosslyn, but this appointment is not with me; it is the perquisite 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Go and see Derby in 
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the morning before he gets wind of it, for he is pretty autocratic, © 
and square him with your most pleasant smile.’ Rosslyn said ‘I 
really barely knew Lord Derby, who was not my class of man at 
all, and probably had never been on a racecourse in his life; but 
I went duly to the Foreign Office, sent up my card, was shown 
in, and found the Secretary sitting amidst a heap of dispatches, 
and evidently annoyed at my interruption. He said, pretty 
stiffly, ‘‘ To what do I owe the honour of your lordship’s visit? ’’ 
At this I put up my eye-glass and looked him well over, and then I 
said ‘‘ My lord, I am commanded by Her Majesty to represent Her 
Majesty at the forthcoming marriage of the King of Spain, and I 
have called to ask your lordship for instructions.’’ ‘‘ Instruc- 
tions? ’’ said Derby, ‘‘ I must venture to presume that your lord- 
ship has already received them. I doubt if I can ‘instruct’ your 
lordship unless I venture the suggestion that these Spaniards are 
rather a formal and ceremonious lot, and may not altogether 
understand your little jokes.’’ “‘ In which respect at least,’’ I said, 
‘‘they appear to me to resemble your lordship,’’ and with that I 
walked off!’ He made an immense impression at Madrid, filling 
the good city with his footmen and State carriages, which the ill- 
natured declared he sold at fabulous prices to Spain’s grandees. 
He may have left his carriages and horses behind him; but he 
could not leave behind him his grand manner! With him went 
just such another, Seymour Wynne-Finch of the ‘ Blues,’ and the 
wit and splendid insolence of the two Englishmen have, it is said, 
given quite a new direction to the modern literature of Spain. 
Had Rosslyn attached himself to the public service he might well 
have been Prime Minister. I once said this to him after hearing 
him deliver a very remarkable speech in the House of Lords; he 
said ‘ Well! I haye done far better than that ; I have been a happy 
man.’ And, until cut down untimely by an inscrutable ailment, 
he had been of all men a ‘happy man.’ His environment was 
everything that his poetic temperament demanded : an unclouded 
domesticity ; with beautiful children about him, beautiful horses, 
and an eyeglass that saw deep down to the very well-springs of 
things. The world’s Snobs and Shams, he just ‘caught them 
bathing and stole their clothes,’ and when the day’s work was 
done he exposed their nakedness and absurdities with infinite good 
humour and raillery. Such was Francis Lord Rosslyn. 

I must project my mind for a moment into the past of a 
Melton earlier than the Melton Iknew. Colonel Henry Forester 
when I first arrived had taken me under his kindly wing, and 
he often told me tales of the mighty dead—tales which gave me 
an insight into that better side which there always is in extreme 
and desperate gamblers. I never met that wild Marquis ‘ Harry 
Hastings,’ but I can well recall his narrow, careworn, devil- 
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driven face outside a hack on Newmarket Heath, and here is a 
story of him told me by Colonel Forester which is entitled to go 
on the record when posterity comes to judgment. Hastings was 
in the ’sixties Master of the Quorn hounds, and the nights, be 
sure, were about as busy as the days. How they could all have 
gambled till all hours and still have had the nerve to ride over 
that great country as long as the light lasted, who can say? 
Ecarté was then the great gambling game. There had come up 
from Trinity a Scotch lord of ancient name, and this is the tale 
‘The Lad’ told me : 


Hastings one night had held tremendous cards and for really 
tremendous stakes. It was finally decided to play a final ‘double or quits’ 
game for the entire sum of the youthful Scot’s losses, which had run into 
thousands. I had throughout 251. on each game, backing Hastings, and this 
sum I again had on the final. Hastings was four up to the other’s three 
and he dealt himself the King—all was over! But to my amazement 
Hastings discarded the King and the next hand the adversary ran out. 
Hastings said to me ‘ Lad, I lost you your ‘‘ pony ’’; you don’t mind. But 
I never could have slept had I taken all that money from that splendid 
young fellow. Whatever else we do, we have no right to hawk at that sort.’ 


The ‘splendid young fellow’ still lives, and I wrote to tell him 


| the tale, which he naturally had never heard, and to ask if I 


might quote it. He replies: ‘Don’t give my name, but it is 
very like Harry Hastings to have done it’; and he concludes 
with this amusing and typical incident in the life of that comet of 
our aristocracy : ‘ After a very late night, hounds were drawing 
Gartree Hill and a fox got away with only a couple of hounds. 
**Blow your horn, Harry; blow your horn,’’ said Lord Wilton. 
‘* Impossible,’’ said the Master of the Quorn ; ‘‘do you want to 
see me sick in sight of the whole field? ’”’ ’ 

George Whyte-Melville! What a flood of pleasant memories 
the name conjures up! What a gentleman, and not with his 
horses only! Jimmy Whistler once said ‘The only insult that 
has not been offered me is popularity.’ Whyte-Melville’s popu- 
larity was such that it cloaked and in a way concealed his great 
qualities of head and heart. We got into the bad habit of saying 
of him ‘The Major ; so delightful ; he must be a humbug.’ 

Whyte-Melville broke his neck’ in the Vale of White Horse 
cantering across a plough field. Lord Rosslyn sang his friend’s 
dirge in the following charming sonnet : 


The engineer by his own petard slain, 

The eagle pierced by shaft from his own wing, 

Are plaintive fancies such as poets sing, 

And touch the heart but coldly through the brain. 
But thou, dear George, in thine own sport thus ta’en 
In all the prime of manhood and the swing 


* December 5, 1878. 
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Of gallant gallop, struck stone-dead—the thing 
Appals and petrifies the mind with pain. 
Bright, brave and tender, Poesy’s pet child, 
Romance and History’s lore alike were thine; 
Thy wit ne’er wounded, yet the contest won, 
For at thy jest the gravest dullard smiled. 

Last scion of an ancient Scottish line, 

Whose ‘old folks’ live to mourn their only son. 


Whyte-Melville was an accomplished horseman, but never seemed 
to own a horse fit to carry his boots. We all wondered why ; for he 
was a fashionable author and must have derived quite a good 
income from his books. Not till he died did ‘the murder out’ ; it 
was then learned that he had for years devoted all his earnings to 
maintain a ward in a London hospital. Only when he was gone 
from us, by a violent death, did we get the real measure of our 
friend the ‘humbug.’ He talked to me of a game played with a 
sort of hockey stick and a ball, which he called golf. Elderly 
Scots, such as his father, who lived at St. Andrews, swore by it; 
so he said. Ten years later (in 1885) I was walking with Peter 
Flower on the Maidan at Calcutta, and we saw a man knocking 
a small white ball about. ‘The latest game—golf!’ said Peter. 
“George Whyte-Melville’s game!’ I said. At last I had seen 
golf! To-day every little hamlet in the Rocky Mountains has 
its golf club. 

And here is yet another reminiscence. I walked in on Whyte- 
Melville one morning at Melton, and on his breakfast table was 
a cutting from an Australian paper, ‘The Sick Stockrider.’ He 
said ‘Read these lines; a good fellow who used to hunt in 
Gloucestershire sends them from Australia.’ I cannot recall that 
he mentioned the writer’s name. I read them and was impressed. 
Years later I picked up a modest brown volume of poems by 
Lindsay Gordon, and the book opened at ‘ The Sick Stockrider ’ ! 
Of their kind these verses strike a high-water mark. The impres- 
sion they have created in Australian literature is already very 
deep and will be enduring. Dip into the Sydney Bulletin these 
days, and it is difficult to believe that Gordon is not still writing. 
I forget who was the philosopher who said ‘I care not who writes 
a nation’s laws, let me but write its songs,’ and for a young and 
ardent community more undefiled British than any other, New 
Zealand excepted, Gordon’s songs would inevitably form the 
matrix of a galloping, exuberant, reckless patriotism : 

- And the long lithe sword in the hand became 
Like a leaping light, like a falling flame, 
Like a fire through the flax that hasted. 
Slender and shining and beautiful, 
How it shore through shivering casque and skull, 
And never a stroke was void nor null 
And never a thrust was wasted. 
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‘Doggerel’ if you please, but splendid stirring stuff; as good 
deep down in a man’s heart as band music in his ears. Rely on 
it that Gordon’s verse is not wholly unrelated to that prodigious, 
demonic ‘ half a league onward’ rush at Anzac landing, but the 
other day. Gordon died sadly, quite in the temper of his 
‘ Farewell to my Sister,’ yet be sure his soul went marching on 
with the Australian soldier at Anzac and Suvla Bay, who carried 
those songs in his knapsack and their lilt in his heart. Before 
leaving Melbourne in ’96 I took flowers to his grave on behalf of 
a great unknown host of his beneficiaries in these islands. 

Writing of Australia reminds me, too, of this notable coinci- 
dence. I had ridden two matches at Melton steeplechases over 
the old Borough Hill course, for Lord Wolverton, winning one 
and losing the other against horses belonging to Lord Carrington 
and Bob Duff of Fetteresso. The odds at that time would have 
seemed ten thousand to one against these two men being future 
Governors of New South Wales. And it is noteworthy perhaps 
that now, forty years after, all three riders—Doggy Smith, 
Arthur Coventry, and the writer—are still looking out upon the 
troubled waters of our time. 

There was a captain from the Grantham side—who knows but 
he still lives and may read these lines ?—King was his name, and 
the sobriquet ‘Terror’ attached to him, why I know not. King 
was a capable horseman, of some humour as my story will show. 
When the Duke of Rutland was not out, John Welby, a Lincoln- 
shire squire of high degree, was wont to act as field master for 
the Belvoir pack. Welby had no great regard for King, who was 
less smart as to his hunting habiliments than with his tongue. 
He used to hunt in Wellington boots, certainly barbarous and 
unseemly structures enough. One day I heard Welby say to 
him ‘ King, those boots of yours, are they not rather provincial, 
don’t you think?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the other. ‘I dare say they 


"are, Welby, for I keep these boots for snipe-shooting and hunting 


with the Belvoir hounds’! The gibe was bitter, and would 
have made handsome Will Goodall, of pleasant memory, wince. 
But the Belvoir just those seasons, though beautiful to behold on 
the flags, did not show very much sport. Their foxes were a 
poor lot; not to compare with the splendid rovers that came 
from Ranksborough or Orton Park or Burley Wood. The 
Cottesmore in those days were extremely fashionable, even more 
so than the Quorn. Neale was hunting them, and St. George 
Lord Lonsdale, though too heavy to be any good to hounds, turned 
them out quite regardless of expense. Who shall ever say of 
how much pleasure and to how many good fellows those Lowther 
revenues, collected all the way from Whitehaven to the Border, 
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have been tributary, for now three or I think for even four 
generations ? 

It is not possible to call the roll of Melton in the seventies 
without dwelling with affection on the name of ‘ Timber ’ Powell. 
He had come over to Melton after some seasons at Harborough, 
and, although he was a generation older than the writer, still 
retained the youth and freshness of his riding. ‘Timber’ was 
a philosopher and yet the philosopher in him had not spoiled 
the sportsman. Had he not been born to a large fortune he 
might—who knows?—have worked out some new science of 
utilitarianism, and drawn all men after him. As it was he kept 
open house for all of ‘us younger fellows, denounced women and 
all other ‘shams,’ albeit himself more prone than most to 
woman’s influence, and, although I knew nothing of such matters 
at the time, I have since come to see that he was really a 
pragmatist, but years in advance of that school of thought which 
was to evolve some years later with William James and the rest. 

When going the rounds of the big stables at Melton on 
Sunday after luncheon, as was our practice, and seeing a hundred 
or more horses, the most perfect of their sort, I often thought 
‘ probably I have to-day seen a horse that, did his owner know it, 
could win a Grand National’; and sure enough there was a 
whip’s horse at that time, ‘ Pathfinder,’ in the Quorn stables 
that did win the National for that admirable M.F.H., Mr. 
John Coupland, in 1879. In the same way it has since 
occurred to me that in ‘ Timber’ Powell—avid was he to jump 
terrible green ash rails with an oxer far beyond—we had an early 
exponent of that pragmatic philosophy for which the world was 
ripening. I, at that time fresh from the Schools at Cambridge, 
was sufficiently occupied with John Stuart Mill’s falling out with 
Sir William Hamilton, and the theory of the frontal sinus! 
The rising sun of Pragmatism was not yet over the horizon, and 
to have convinced ‘Timber’ that he was a pragmatist in the 
making and thus as responsible as any other for some new birth 
of things and of thought—I laugh to conjecture what would have 
been the manner and the matter of his reply to any such stuff! 

Howbeit, his philosophy of Efficiency and Duty had already 
led our friend into at least one desperate adventure, I think it 
was in 1873. His brother had been killed in Somaliland by 
natives, and under conditions involving very base treachery 
indeed. The news reached Henry Powell in London; ‘ he was 
not a brother I was particularly fond of,’ he said to me, ‘ but it 
was not to be thought of that an English sportsman abroad should 
be put out of the way by such base people and no effective pro- 
test made.’ So, like the ‘mad Englishman’ he was, he started 
off to darkest Africa, taking with him ten thousand sovereigns 
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in gold and a brother-in-law, one Jenkins. In Cairo they 
rounded up a dozen cosmopolitan adventurers, the most useful 
a Levantine who in winter ran a silver hell there. Leaving 
the coast near Cape Guardafui, ‘ Timber’ reached the district of 
the crime and harried the villages; he himself shot a chief carry- 
ing his brother's field-glass, and, after a minute search in the 
long grass found the remains of a white man and brought them 
back for Christian burial. He said ‘ My brother had with him 
an English servant, and I could not tell what bones I had found, 
whether master’s or man’s ; but Woodhouse the dentist identified 
the skull as my brother’s from the stopping of the teeth.’ 
‘Timber ’ was very good with the gloves. I saw him one night 
at the ‘ Blues’’ mess all but put ‘ Chicken’ Hartopp ‘ to sleep.’ 
And I think it was the same night, there was another most 
Homeric combat between Lord Worcester* and John Brockle- 
hurst,* each man quite six feet four and with tremendous reach 
and punching power. 

‘Timber ’ Powell mounted himself beautifully, and now and 
again mounted me. He had a long, low, mouse-coloured Irish 
horse, Hero, that had won the heavy-weight race at Punches- 
town—the Downshire Plate. Hero was no longer young and 
was growing cunning, and one day, for the first time, put his 
owner down rather heavily. So he sold him to me the same 
evening for fifty pounds and ‘a good home.’ I bought another 
horse, Forrester, at a knock-out price under circumstances hardly 
less strange, from an Irish Lord—Oranmore. I heard of this 
horse and crossed over from Melton by night and rode him next 
morning with the Meaths. The horse had won a steeplechase 
at Pau, but was too ‘ flippant ’ for these huge Irish fences, and 
for an owner by this time elderly. I had not ridden Forrester for 
five minutes before I knew he was a Leicestershire horse every 


- inch. A big bold horse with a perfect mouth, and it-was impos-~ 


sible to arrive at the top notch of his jumping—a fifteen stone 
horse with breeding and action. I dined with Lord Oranmore 
at the Kildare Street Club after my ride, and presently we got to 
business. ‘What price Forrester, Lord Oranmore?’ I said. 
To my great surprise he replied ‘A hundred pounds.’ I looked 
so taken aback that he at once said ‘ Well! you have come a long 
way for your ride; let us say 801.’ I gasped out an acceptance, 
and he added ‘Of course you would like him vetted?’ ‘ Not 
for the world,’ I said. I never owned but one better horse, and 
Peter Flower bought Forrester at my sale for a lot of money. 
In three seasons he only once gave me a fall, and that at the 
Keyham Bottom, one of those almost unjumpable nightmare 
places that now and again some innocent stranger gets over 
* The present Duke of Beaufort. * Lord Ranksborough. 
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safely, to dream of in after days. The only chance a horse has 
to cover the distance, I am sure fully forty feet, is that the 
landing stage is on a level quite ten feet lower than the take off. 
My brother Stephen, who came out of Cheshire, once jumped it 
on a horse called The Pilot. ‘ When in the air I saw what was 
under me,’ he said, ‘I really had time before arriving to say 
a longish prayer!’ Rely on it, nothing, not Pilot, not Pegasus 
himself, would induce him to have it a second time! Leicester- 
shire is a very fair and a very jumpable country, except for one 
or two such ‘bottoms’ and perhaps the famous Whissendine 
when bank-full. 

Lord Carrington took over the Cottesmore Hounds from St. 
George Lord Lonsdale. He was a good horseman and keen and 
kindly, and filled the stables at Barleythorpe with good horses. 
Lord Manners was then at Quenby, and later moved to Cold 
Overton and was Master of the Quorn. A very determined 
person, and he did what was the dream of all of us young 
fellows : he rode his own horse Seaman to victory in the Grand 
National. What a feat is that! What nerve, what judgment, 
with what heart, lungs and condition! I had rather find the 
winner of the Grand National in my family tree than a V.C.! 
Well! Who knows but that is rather an over-statement these 
days? But still I let it go! Talking of dreams reminds me that 
I once, and once only, dreamed ‘a winner.’ The dream was so 
wonderfully vivid, the fulfilment so circumstantial that I thought 
afterwards it might be possible to cultivate the habit. The 
attempt brought me into relations with Edmund Gurney, Myers 
and others of the P.R. Society, but, of course, nothing 
came of it. However, here is my dream, and at that 
time it created in Leicestershire no little interest. The ill- 
starred Empress of Austria was hunting on the Harborough side 
and was to give a cup for bona-fide hunters regularly hunted with 
the four or five Midland packs. She was a beautiful woman, 
every inch a Queen, and we all had horses we thought might 
lift the cup. I was staying at Keythorpe and there was a con- 
siderable party in the house, and I dreamed that I saw the race 
for the Cup and that Bay Middleton won on a grey horse, nor was 
there any other horse but the grey in the winning field. As I 
saw it in my dream the rider, a Rufus at all times, looked very 
red and flushed, and I was dimly aware of a group of horses, 
but a full quarter of a mile in the background. It was a case of 
‘ Eclipse first, the rest nowhere.’ Certainly a strange dream 
enough. At breakfast next morning I told my dream and said 
‘We may as well all scratch our horses.’ But Arthur Coventry, 
who was there, confounded me by saying ‘I have seen Bay’s 


horses lately and he has not a grey in his stable.’ That certainly 
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seemed a sufficient answer. I dare say it was a week later that 
I met Bay with Bache Cunard’s hounds, and I said ‘ Have you a 
grey horse you intend to run for the Empress’s Cup?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘I have; I bought a grey from Cat Richardson for the 
race only the other day.’ ‘ Well!’ I said, ‘ you will win,’ and I 
told him my dream in all its detail. Bay said ‘It is a very 
unlikely dream. The horse is a good horse, and I think he might 
win the Grand National Hunters, or even a big handicap, but 
why should I let him expose his form by. winning with half a 
mile in hand?’ Two months later the race was run at Hopping 
Hill, in the Pytchley country ; there was no ‘ ring’ to speak of ; 
the grey was in the betting at 4 to 1, and I found with 
difficulty layers to 251. On landing over the very first fence Bay 
broke a stirrup leather; the grey, from that moment, ‘took 
charge’ and won even as I had dreamed by a full quarter of a 
mile, when his rider all but fell off from sheer exhaustion. This 
is a very strange dream and carries one quite across the border 
to the supernatural. It is not the fact of the winning, nor that 
the horse was grey. It was not unnatural that I might dream 
that Bay won, and won on a grey; but how account for the 
accessories—his red face and the quarter mile, the results of a 
broken stirrup leather? 

It was an ideal day in March; I can recall it as though yes- 
terday, the brightest sunshine with a keen wind in the east. 
Two right lovely ladies watched the race, beautifully dressed in 
furs. With the visiting Empress, in a victoria, was our Princess 
of Wales. The beauty and grace of the one had been for years 
as a well-spring for the loyalty and fealty of a proud nation. 
But the foreigner too looked quite glorious that day ; few who saw 
her but will recall the vision. Her divine hair, a ‘ mantle of 
delight’ more lovely and lustrous than her sables; a winter of 


’ perfect conditioning in the hunting field behind the colour in her 


cheeks ; as who may have seen those wondrous cupolas at Agra, 
rose-tinted and aglow to the advances of the rising sun. Beauti- 
ful Empress Elizabeth! haunted and hunted as in some Greek 
tragedy. Little did we think that day what a sun was to set in 
blood and tears on all that loveliness. 

A few days later I went over from Packington to Towcester 
races where the Queen of Naples gave a Cup. Bay Middleton 
had two horses entered, True Blue and Merry Andrew. True 
Blue was entered for some big race, I forget what, and the 
winning of the Cup would have involved a penalty. He was a 
great horse, of almost Grand National class. Bay rode Merry 
Andrew and declared to win with him, and I rode True Blue. 
We cantered home together talking and chaffing, not thinking 
anything else was near us. In the last fifty yards a real flat race 
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horse came with a rush and, before we could get our horses going, -- 
won by half a length. Truly I had been caught napping badly, 
and, being young, I took it much to heart. The Empress bought 
Merry Andrew, was painted on him, and when I was staying 
with Lord Minto at Toronto, quite a quarter of a century after, 
a lady who lived near at Hamilton assured us that she had the 
picture! How and why it went to Canada I never learned. 

Keythorpe, in those days tenanted by Lord Castlereagh, who 
had just married, was a centre for good horsemen and fair women. 
No one threw himself with more enthusiasm than its host into 
‘the sport of Kings.’ For his brother, Henry Tempest, even 
the vast fences around Skeffington were none too big. Lord 
Helmsley, the best-looking man of my generation, with ‘ the 
face of a suffering saint,’ was quite first flight. Another brother- 
in-law, Colonel Edward Chaplin, was almost but not quite as 
good on a horse as he was on the box seat of a coach. ‘The 
best hands on a coach in all England’ old George Lane Fox 
used to declare. Little Bob Chapman, the horse-dealer from 
Cheltenham, I recall at Keythorpe. He lives in Lindsay 
Gordon’s verse. 

What happy memories revive for three gallant Meltonians, 
Horace and Herbert and Lewis Flower! Why did the reckless 
fates turn down their thumbs on those three brothers so necessary 
to their friends, and before they had much more than started 
out upon the primrose path of life? Herbert and ‘Peter’ were 
both extraordinarily fine horsemen. But their riding apart, they 
had qualities which brought all three very near to the affections 
of many friends. Perhaps it was some little blend of the epicene 
—that very rarest of all attributes and without which the Greeks 
thought no nature had received from the gods a perfect endow- 
ment. If in Herbert it was most easily discovered, in Peter 
it was deepest down and most complex. Read the lines written 
for another half a century before, and how all those years after 
Lewis Flower swims into our ken : 

Quite at his ease yet stealing o’er the grass 
From out the struggling crowd see Peter pass! 


He rode with unusually long reins, had perfect ‘hands’ and 
those long flat thighs so necessary to grace and goodness. Never 
did I see a horse turn his head with him; the magnetic currents 
of the man’s enthusiasms were transmitted and _ irresistible. 
Women, horses, dogs—all were fond of ‘ Peter.’ 

_ One winter the first of those Americans who have since been 
a feature of the Midlands discovered Melton—James Gordon 
Bennett. He filled the little town with good horses; was per- 
fectly fearless—as hard as James Tompkinson; it would be 
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impossible to say more; but I doubt whether he cared for the 
game either. I think with him it was an experiment. At least 
he never returned. I dined with him one night and sat next a 
strange hard-bitten American who regarded Melton as a lunatic 
asylum in pink coats. Who knows but he was right? I did not 
catch my neighbour’s name, and asked my host; ‘Oh!’ he said, 
‘ Stanley : a man I am sending to Africa to hunt up Livingstone.’ 
Bennett started the same year or the next the ill-fated Jeannette 
Expedition to find the North Pole, and offered me a berth aboard ; 
but I had luckily agreed to go to Texas with Melton friends, 
the Adairs, to see the very last of the great buffalo herds. John 
Adair was an interesting Irishman and such a favourite cock-shy 
for the Land League that he came to prefer hunting at Melton 
to being hunted in Queen’s County! Mrs. Adair, the daughter 
of General James Wadsworth of Geneseo, one of the great 
figures of the Secession War, was an intimate friend of General 
Phil Sheridan, ‘the hero of Winchester.’ We found this 
doughty Indian fighter, who commanded at that time the 
Mississippi District, at his Headquarters in Chicago: a little red- 
faced explosive Irishman. I was privileged to see something 
of him later on in life. We had been absent probably ten weeks 
on the Great Stake Plains amongst the buffaloes, and finally 
Sheridan sent off a small cavalry force from Camp Supply to get 
tidings of us. It happened that they rode down upon us in the 
strange mirage lights so common on the Great Plains in early 
spring. We saw them coming for a full half-hour, and, quite 
convinced we were that they were Comanche Indians, our scalps 
not worth ten minutes’ purchase! Not until the troopers were 
actually within fifty yards did we make out ‘ the boys in blue.’ 
What a laugh they had! We were laagered between the wheels 
of our mess wagon, the prairie strewed with our cartridges and 
spare rifles ! 

I owe to one of the most delightful of living Americans, Mr. 
Wayne MacVeagh, a typical story of Sheridan, which should 
never be lost. At one of the big battles on the Shenandoah, 
Nelson Miles, then a Colonel and later the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Army, was shot all to pieces and left for 
dead. Only a superb physique pulled him through, and I rejoice 
to write that he is sound and active to this day. MacVeagh 
said ‘I happened to meet General Sheridan just after, and told 
him that, though Miles was very ill, there was quite a chance 
that he would recover. ‘‘ Recover,’’ said the General, *‘ he ought 
not to recover ; if he does, Sir, we will court-martial him, and break 
him the service, Sir—a disgrace to his cloth.’’ I was amazed and 
very angry too, and I said ‘‘ Nelson Miles is my near relative, 
General, and a very courageous and patriotic officer, and I resent 
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your language.’’ Said the General ‘‘ Outrageous! In command _- 
of an important Ohio regiment ; shot inside a rebel redoubt, fight- 
ing, Sir, hand to hand like any stevedore, with a broken rifle 
butt. Do you call that proper behaviour in a Colonel? Why 
was he not looking after his men? Are Colonels to be permitted 
to do such things?’’ ‘‘ Well!’’ said I, ‘‘ I have heard nothing of 
all that, and what is more, I do not believe a word of it—who 
says so?’’ ‘‘I say so,’ said the other. ‘‘ But,” I persisted, 
‘*how did you hear of it, for I never did?’’ Whereupon our 
General fairly broke down. ‘‘Oh!”’ he said, ‘‘Damn you 
lawyers, Wayne ; you will always ask too many questions. But it 
all was just as I have told you. No one can know more about it 
than I do, for—God forgive me !—I was in there too!’’’ 

_ Lord Grey de Wilton * is in my mind. A fine, bold horseman, 
though probably not comparable with his father at his best, but 
then who was? Lady Grey de Wilton came to Melton a bride, 
far back in the ’fifties, and has seen six decades of its notables 
pass across the stage, and married Arthur Pryor, the only 
survivor of all the householders I found there nearly twenty years 
later. And still Bettine Lady Wilton chdételaines Egerton Lodge, 
so storied with traditions, creating a gracious link with that past 
which has gone as utterly and irrecoverably as have those great 
buffalo herds in Texas. Texas reminds me also of Lord Ayles- 
ford, a very good heavyweight who was at Melton in those days. 
He came and went between Melton and Packington, magna 
stipante caterva, few if any of whom remain. Aylesford migrated 
to Texas, where he died not much later. A gallant man, much 
respected by the viveurs of the Lone Star State for his horses 
and for the excellence of his gun-play. The Texans called him 
‘Judge’; all others ‘ Joe.’ 

At Newport Lodge, Melton, there is still to be seen on the 
wall a fresco of the Belvoir Hunt, painted in the early ’fifties 
by young John Leslie, at that time a hard-riding subaltern in 
the First Life Guards. Of the twelve apostles in that Belvoir 
apocalypse only their delineator survives to look out upon his 
work. The other eleven,’ how inexorably their stumps are scat- 
tered by that fine bowler Time! Still protect your wicket, gallant 
Sir John, albeit the bowling is ever more accurate and the 
bowler’s pace more terrific still. Just one more good hit to the 
boundary for six, and up goes your ‘century’ on a really fine 
innings. 

“Memories of Melton’! Nay, but memories rather of the 

* Third Earl of Wilton. 

* Mr. Little Gilmour, Lord Forester, the Duke of Rutland, Mr. H. 

Atkinson, Mr. Seymour Egerton (fourth Lord Wilton), the (second) Earl of 


Wilton, Sir T. Moncrieffe, Mr. Charles Leslie, M.P., Colonel Henry Forester, 
Lord Bradford, Sir Richard Sutton. 
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spring-time of life, its jetsam and flotsam. The magic lantern 
of youth has shadowed upon the canvas screen but a few figures 
whose idiosyncrasies have secured their survival into another 
century. But the many good friends, gallant men and beautiful 
women who made up the generous life upon those ‘ pastures 
Elysian,’ where are they? 


Where are the ships of Tyre and the roses of yester-year? 
MOoRETON FREWEN. 


P.S.—Referring to my December article, Mr. Willoughby 
Maycock, who was often at Melton with that best of good fellows 
Turner Farley of Wartnaby, writes to tell me that there is no 
question but that Mr. Bernal Osborne wrote The Chaunt of 
Achilles. It appeared in the New Sporting Magazine for Sep- 
tember 1838, and ‘B. O.’s’ receipt for fifteen guineas to the 
editor is still extant. Mr. Maycock also tells me I am wrong 
about the Duke of Hamilton and the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood 
in 1878. The Duke declared to win with Midlothian, and it 
was Lollypop that Custance stopped in the last few strides. 

M. F. 








1916 


IRELAND IN TWO WARS 
a) 


HOCHE’S EXPEDITION IN 1796 


[During the early months of the present War the prospects of 
the invasion of these islands by sea as well as by air were discussed 
and prepared for by naval and military authorities. As the 
struggle has developed month by month there has been less discus- 
sion of such contingencies. The magnificent work of our Fleet 
has lulled us into a complete sense of security. We do not foresee 
an attack upon the East Coast of England: we have almost 
forgotten our fears with regard to the West Coast of Ireland. 
And yet a scheme for the weakening of England by a raid upon 
the West Coast of Ireland might yet form a portion of the German 
plan of campaign. For it was through Ireland that former 
generations of English enemies looked to strike a deadly blow at 
the object of their hatred and envy. Irish blood is being freely 
shed day by day for the cause of the Allies. The record of Irish 
gallantry in the field is as conspicuous in France and in the Near 
East as it was in the South African War, yet there are, alas, as 
of old, political dissensions and religious differences. We pray 
indeed that in the melting-pot of national sorrow and national loss 
these differences may grow less. But to ignore the evidence of 
facts is not to create harmony but merely to mislead public opinion 
and endanger public policy. No one who read the recent letter 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick could deny that there 
is a faction in Ireland which looks not on the enemy of England 
as her own. It is more honest as well as less degrading to admit 
that the true explanation of the flight from Roscommon and else- 
where to America was prompted not by cowardice but by the 


desire to stand aloof from England’s quarrel and to refrain from ~ 


fighting against her bitter foes. ] 


At the end of the sixteenth, the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and 
the nineteenth centuries respectively the British Empire has had 
to face a struggle with the greatest Power in Europe. In the 
sixteenth century the sea-dogs of England met the force of Philip 
the Second of Spain. In the seventeenth Louis the Fourteenth 
succeeded to the prestige of Spain, and the rivalry of William 
the Third and the French monarch attest the fierceness of the 
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struggle. In the eighteenth Napoleon aimed at supremacy over 
Europe, and for twenty years these islands opposed him when 
the battle of Waterloo gave us the hard-won victory. At the end 
of the nineteenth century William the Second dropped Pilot 
Bismarck, thus becoming absolute in his own councils. We all 
know now that the famous telegram sent to the late President 
Kruger was no act of an impulsive man but ‘a State action,’ 
and was called such by a high official in the German Foreign 
Office. Unfortunately for the Kaiser he had. then no navy at 
his disposal, and his telegram was so much waste paper. The 
German Navy Bill-of 1899, however, proves beyond dispute that 
had the power been equal to the will the European War of 1914 
would have, broken out.some fifteen years ago, - 

The lapse of the centuries marks many changes in the relative 
position of Great Britain. Of the enemies of the Empire in the 
past Spain no longer counts as a first-class Power, while 
Germany was, as much as Italy of old, merely a geographical 
expression. Eighteenth-century France saw that we thwarted 
her in many ways, and in the persons of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Napoleon that opposition wore a most determined form. 
Louis sent men and material to Ireland in 1689 in order to give a 
nominal support to James the Second. For the last Stuart 
king, or for the cause he represented, the sovereign of France 
cared nothing. Hedid care, however, to beat William the Third. 
According to an old proverb, 


He that England -would win 
Must with Ireland first begin. 


It is evident that some such maxim appealed to the Bourbon 
king, since he effected a considerable diversion in favour of the 
Stuart dynasty—or rather in favour of the occupation he hoped to 
provide for one he regarded as a scheming Dutchman. In spite 
“of his own cleverness he made two serious mistakes. One was 
that the expedition was not planned on a scale worthy of the 
importance of the task to be achieved. The other was that he 
did not realise that James the Second had his own aims to work 
out. The expedition, formidable as it was, failed, and with its 
failure disappeared the last hopes of the Stuarts. 

During the bloody contests of the eighteenth century neither 
Louis the Fifteenth nor Louis the Sixteenth showed the prescience 
of their ancestor in employing Ireland as the means of attacking 
England in the rear. During the Seven Years’ War, however, 
Louis the Fifteenth allowed another invasion of Ireland. Then 
Thurot with three ships made a descent upon Carrickfergus, cap- 
turing the town and the castle and threatening Belfast: An 
English squadron soon came up with the French ships and in a 
sharp engagement routed them. How different was this raid 
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from that of the Germans upon the Yorkshire coast can be . 


judged from the fact that women and children were uninjured. 
How different from the occupation of Belgium can be seen from 
the fact that no huge amount of money was demanded, and, to 
quote the words of the captain of His Majesty’s ship Aeolus, 
‘ There were several bales of merchandise found on board his ships 
[i.e. Thurot’s], particularly linens; however, I am well assured 
that he paid for everything he had in Ireland, as well as he was 
able.’ The loyalty of the Ulstermen at this trying time was un- 
questioned, and to it the ballads of the day give clear confirma- 
tion. For example, the song on ‘ The Siege of Carrickfergus ’ 


ends : 
But now to bring my story to a conclusion, 
Let’s drink a health to our officers all; 
First brave Colonel Jennings, likewise Bland, our captain, 
Yet never forgetting the brave Mr. Hall. 
Let’s drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy, 
So merrily let us rejoice too, and sing; 
So fill up your bowls, all ye loyal souls, 
And toast a good health to great George our King. 


This loyal attitude was not confined to the North. If to-day 
it is difficult to obtain recruits in the South of Ireland, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century it was remarkably easy. When 
the American Colonies revolted, the imperialism of the Roman 
Catholics of Munster was demonstrated by the ready response 
with which the shillings of the recruiting sergeant were accepted. 
Tn 1778 the privateers of America combined with those of France 
to assault our coasts. To provide for their own self-defence the 
people of Belfast and the neighbourhood raised the first com- 
panies of the Volunteers, as the Government of the day confessed 
itself unable to protect Ulster. 

For eighteen years there was no attempt to invade Ireland or 
England. But in the brief period of time between December 
1796 and October 1798 no fewer than six such attempts are 
recorded. These six were: that of Hoche on December 16, 
1796, at Bantry Bay ; that of Tate and his Légion Noire at Ilfra- 
combe in. February 1797; Humbert’s landing at Killala, 
August 22, 1798; and Savary’s expedition in support of him, 
October 27, 1798; Napper Tandy’s invasion of Rutland Island, 
September 1798 ; and Bompart’s expedition from Brest, Septem- 
ber 16, 1798. Some of these invasions scarcely deserve to be 
called by so formidable a name, but the expedition of Hoche was 
one of the most serious nature. When Lord Acton was asked 
the moment when England stood in greatest danger, he replied 
that it was when Fulton offered to use steam in order to convey 
the flotilla from Boulogne. The French Navy might have 
guaranteed safe passage through the Channel in three hours, but 
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could not do it in twelve, the time then required. Had Napoleon 
listened to Fulton, what disasters would not have happened to 
us? Lord Acton’s estimate was doubtless just, yet we cannot 
help thinking that the designs of Hoche ran those of Fulton a 
very close second, and, had they been efficiently executed, would 
have had dire consequences for our country. 

Hoche was one of the really great generals brought to light 
by the French, or rather the European, Revolution. At sixteen 
he was a private soldier, and at twenty-six he was a general. As 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
he had a wide experience. His career had been so glorious that 
the Committee of Public Safety saw in him a coming dictator. 
His brother-in-law, Thoiras, perished on the guillotine, and had 
not the revolution of the Ninth Thermidor occurred the young 
general would have shared the same fate. His misfortune proved 
a blessing in disguise, for he was sent to quell the grave insur- 
rection in La Vendée. There he met a peasant population not 
unlike those he was destined to find when he landed in Ireland, 
and there he acquired the experience necessary for waging war 
with a pastoral people. But this year of strenuous work in 
La Vendée taught him more than military craft. It laid the 
foundations of his lasting hatred of England. For in the pro- 
vinces of Western France he saw the horrors of war, and these 
horrors he attributed to the succour which the English had given 
to the Vendéans. On September 15, 1795, he issued a proclama- 
tion which reveals the reasons that moved him : 

I hope that soon [it runs], no longer finding enemies in these Depart- 
ments (Manche, Calvados, and Orme), the army which I command will 
be able to bear its arms against the authors of all the evils which have 
been inflicted upon these beautiful and unhappy countries, and punish 
the perfidious stranger for having endeavoured and unfortunately succeeded 
in sowing division among the regenerated people. 


One of his biographers compares his feelings to England with 
those of Hannibal towards Rome. There is, however, enough 
evidence to prove the fierceness of his antagonism. His con- 
temporary, Wolfe Tone, shared this feeling. Tone’s opposition 
proceeded not so much from the love of an Irishman for his 
native country as from hatred of England. What was true of 
Tone was true of Charles Stewart Parnell, who loathed England 
far more than he loved his own country. Of the past history 
of Ireland Parnell knew and cared nothing. That hatred of 
England still persists and is responsible for the tardy response 
the South and West have made to the appeal of King and country. 
Among the melancholy lessons that history teaches there is none 
so sad as that, nationally speaking, hatred outlives love. 

Inspired by ‘ une haine profonde,’ Hoche eagerly set to work 
to make his elaborate preparations. In a letter to the Committee 
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of Public Safety dated March 20, 1795, he notes the activities 
of Great Britain’s spies. While we, now as then, are pain- 
fully alive to the evidence of traitors in our midst, our enemies 
are equally sensitive to the doings of our—let us call them— 
travellers abroad. In 1796 Hoche sent one of his Staff officers, 
Captain Bernard MacSheehy, to make a report upon the situa- 
tion in Ireland. Being a young Irishman, he could not only 
perceive the facts of his native land, but he could understand 
the spirit which lay behind them. His memorandum runs thus : 


Brest: 29 Frimaire, an V [December 19, 1796.] 

Directed by General Hoche to go to Ireland, in order to confer with 
the patriots of that country on the present situation, and at the same 
time to announce to them the desire of the French people and government 
to free them from the English yoke, I started from Brest on the 
17 Brumaire (November 7) in the American vessel Washington, . .. The 
Washington was taken to Cowes, where it was seized by the king’s 
lieutenant, Stewart, for having landed passengers without previous 
examination. It was even stated that the pilot boat which had taken us 
to Portsmouth had been seized and the captain thrown into prison. 

We started next morning for London, knowing that it would there be 
much easier than elsewhere to remain unknown. After staying some days I 
resolved to continue my journey to Dublin. A king’s messenger was my sole 
travelling companion. By my apparent attachment for royalty I insinuated 
myself into his confidence to such a degree that he made me the confidant of 
his mission. He was the bearer of instructions from the Cabinet of St. 
James’s to Lord Camden, viceroy of Ireland, to take every possible means of 
bringing before the Board of Admiralty a man called Bryan, who had 
come from Brest to Portsmouth in the American ship Washington. He 
was strictly enjoined in future to search any vessel from abroad, especially 
from France. My name was already known in London on account of my 
former conduct in Paris, and I had thought necessary to change it. Fancy 
my astonishment on finding myself thus designated! I succeeded so well, 
however, in playing my role of royalist that on reaching Dublin the king’s 
messenger invited me to spend the night at the Viceroy’s castle. I declined 
as politely as possible, and lodged at the Marine Hotel. I called next 
day on ——. It was more difficult to gain their confidence than that of 
the messenger. The rigour of the Government forces them to be on their 
guard. Here are the general notes which they gave me on the state of the 
country : 

The military forces of Ireland amount to 45,000 men, 20,000 of whom 
consist of Scottish Fencibles and 20,000 of the militia of the country.' 
The latter are for the most part inclined to shake off the yoke. Special 
vexations have spread an almost general disaffection among them. A 
trusty agent was sent the same day to the north. He brought back news 
that there are already 50,000 men trained to the use of arms and ready 
to second the French, and that they had weapons for 15,000 men and 
twenty guns at their disposal. They assured me that the disaffection 
against the Government was general, and that the United Irishmen’s 
Association daily increases in strength and extends over the whole surface 
of Ireland. They are all pledged to bring about a reform. This is the 
ostensible pretext, but the real aim is to sever the union with England. 





* These figures are wrong, but they are MacSheehy’s. 
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They are sworn never to abandon one another, to sacrifice all those who 
may be base enough to deceive them, and to have entire confidence in 
their chiefs. Several are already known and appointed. I was assured 
that most of them are celebrated for their talents and that all had large 
properties. 

If we consider the civil and political state of the Irish people, there 
is no doubt that its unfortunate condition inclines it to resort to any 
means of emerging from it. Already several partial insurrections, fomented 
by the Government, have failed to reveal the general plan concerted by 
the leaders of the insurrection. They are doing the utmost to restrain 
the passions of a constantly. embittered people, in order to await’ the 
moment when they can display an imposing force, capable of destroying 
all that there is of the English in the island. This is at last decided 
on. If General Hoche effects a landing Ireland is free, France has a 
faithful ally, and her natural enemy, the enemy of all nations, is struck 
off the list of nations. The English Government, suspecting this, is 
circulating the following reflexions: 

‘If the French invade Ireland will they respect property, they who 
have never known how to respect their own? They are short of money 
and food. If they appear in this country they will leave nothing but 
famine and distress behind them.’ 

. . - The persons with whom I have conferred tell me that with money 
alone they would be able to free themselves, and they have urged me to 
assure you that if the French troops could only subsist for two months 
without requiring anything from the inhabitants their efforts would not 
fail to be crowned with prompt and complete success. 


Like all refugees, MacSheehy exaggerated the rebellious senti- 
ments in the minds of his former countrymen, and in his eager- 
ness to return he saw everything couleur de rose. Without doubt 
there was much enthusiasm. for the European Revolution of 1789, 
especially in the North of Ireland, though within three years 
this enthusiasm cooled somewhat rapidly. Observers in France, 
however, could hardly be expected to perceive this change of 
temperature, and plots were planned as if the earlier sympathies 
still existed. It was argued that La Vendée had been pacified, 


-that a navy was in process of formation, and that the reports 


of the spies went far towards satisfying them that matters were 
ripe in Ireland. Even the judgment of Carnot was affected, 
and he felt confident that what Hoche had accomplished in 
La Vendée could be as readily effected farther west. Were there 
not a few of the Irish Brigade fighting under the tricolour? 
Feeling in Paris pointed to the fact that discontent in the 
British Islands must be increasing. Had not the English, the 
Scots, and the Irish formed a deputation, attending at the bar 
of the National Convention in order to express their sympathy 
with the objects of the Revolution? Though this had taken 
place on the 27th of November 1792, still this fraternal homage 
existed. Moreover, in the following year all the British sub- 
jects in Paris had met at White’s English Hotel and had formed 
the Society of the Rights of Men. Amongst its original members 
were Lord Edward FitzGerald, brother of the Duke of Leinster, 
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Thomas Paine, Thomas Muir, a Scotsman proscribed for 
his attachment to revolutionary principles, Arthur O’Connor, 
Tra Allen, Thomas Adis Emmet, brother of the author 
of the rebellion of 1803, John and Henry Sheares, and 
others. Their numbers were augmented by officers of Irish 
descent in the French service: these included O’Moran, 
O’Meara, and Clarke, the future Duke de Feltre. The spies of 
Pitt penetrated to the innermost circle of the brotherhood, and 
their secrets were soon known in Downing Street. Our Prime 
Minister did not disdain to gather up such insignificant informa- 
tion as that the impetuous Sheares was the firebrand of the exiles. 
Indeed the activity of the spies was so great that Hoche was 
forced to have his printing done at Pau, a town two hundred miles 
from his headquarters in Brest. A clerk in the chart department 
gave away the plan of the expedition to Ireland to the English 
Ministry. 

There are romantic memories attaching to the name of Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, though they are becoming dim, as he did 
not leave many letters or other memorials behind him. To a 
fresh member of this group no such disqualification attaches, for 
Theobald Wolfe Tone has written an autobiography which unfolds 
the plots of the French authorities for the invasion of Ireland. 
As Chancellor of the University of Oxford, the first Duke of 
Wellington was ‘much exposed to authors,’ yet he declared to 
Samuel Rogers that he had seldom found any book so fascinating 
as the diary of his brilliant but unfortunate fellow-countryman. 
This marvellous human document is incomparably the most 
interesting of all the books bearing upon the invasion of 1796. In 
explaining Wolfe Tone himself, it throws a flood of light upon 
the feelings and the aspirations of his fellow-conspirators. The 
reader is taken into the confidence of the writer in the most 
candid way. Tone never hesitates to lift the veil from his inner 
life. It is not a little singular to note, for example, in the 
autobiography that there is a confession that if Pitt had given 
him an appointment in the East Indies he would never have 
engaged in hostile acts against England. When he acknowledges 
that throughout the rest of his life he hated England with a deadly 
hatred, it will be admitted that such a piece of candour inspires 
confidence in the accuracy of Wolfe Tone’s record. There is a 
certain parallelism between Hoche and Tone, for both were 
young, ardent, and intensely sanguine. 

Of the magnetism of Tone’s personality there can be little 
doubt. The Duke of Wellington bears ample testimony when 
he declares that ‘ with a hundred guineas in his pocket, unknown 
and unrecommended, he went to Paris in order to overturn the 
British Government in Ireland. He asked for a large force, 
Lord Edward FitzGerald for a small one. They listened to 
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Tone.’ There was, however, a weary interval before the listen- 
ing, and the Revolutionary graphically describes it. He arrived 
at Havre from America on the 1st of February 1796, and was 
at once fascinated by all things French. On his arrival in Paris 
he went to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and by his manner 
obliged the Chef de Bureau to let him see the leading officials. 
A letter of introduction to Madgett, an Irishman in the French 
Foreign Office, gave him considerable assistance in the path of 
intrigue. Naturally the state of Ireland was presented to the 
authorities in the light in which they desired to regard it, Tone 
assuring them that if 20,000 French were sent to his country 
there would be in a month an army of 100,000, 200,000, or, if 
necessary, 300,000. Tone thought that 


had we 20,000, or even 15,000 in the first instance, we should begin by 
the capital, the seizing of which would secure everything; but, as it is, 
if we cannot go large we must go close-hauled, as the saying is. With 
5000 we must proceed entirely on a revolutionary plan, I fear (that is to 
say, reckon only on Sans-culottes); and, if necessary, put every man, 
horse, guinea, and potato in Ireland in requisition. I should also conceive 
that it would be our policy at first to avoid an action, supposing the 
Trish army stuck to the Government. Every day would strengthen and 
discipline us, and give us opportunities to work upon them. I doubt 
whether we could, until we had obtained some advantage in the field, 
frame any body that would venture to call itself the Irish Government, 
but if we could it would be of the last importance. Hang those who talk 
of fear! With 5000 men, and very strong measures, we should ultimately 
succeed. The only difference between that number and 20,000 is that, with 
the latter, there would be no fighting, and with this we may have some 
hard knocks. 


‘Ten thousand hearts are great within my bosom.’ 


I think I will find a dozen men who will figure as soldiers. O good 
God, Good God, what would I give to-night that we were safely landed, 
and encamped on the Cave Hill [i.e. near Belfast]. If we can find our 


_ way so far, I think we shall puzzle John Bull to work us out. Surely 


we can do as much as the Chouans or the people of La Vendée. 


In February he had an interview with Carnot, and the French 
organiser of victory proved himself tolerably conversant with the 
conditions of success in the scheme proposed to the War Office. 
We give Tone’s version of this important conference : 


Went at twelve o'clock in a fright, to the Luxembourg; conning 
speeches in execrable French, all the way. What shall I say to Carnot ? 
Well, ‘Whatsoever the Lord putteth into my mouth, that surely shall 
I utter.’ Plucked up a spirit as I drew near the palace, and mounted 
the stairs like a lion. Went on to the first bureau that I f und open, 
and demanded at once to see Carnot. The clerks stared a little, but 
I repeated my demand with a courage truly heroic; on which they 
instantly submitted, and sent a person to conduct me... . I then told 
him I was an Irishman; that I had been Secretary and Agent to 
the Catholics of that country, who were about 3,000,000 of people; that 
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I was in perfect possession of the sentiments of the Dissenters, who were~- 
at least 900,000, and that I wished to communicate with him on the actual 
state of Ireland. He stopped me here to express a doubt as to the numbers 
being so great as I represented. I answered that a calculation had been 
made within these few years, grounded upon the number of houses which 
was ascertained for purposes of revenue; that, by that calculation, the 
people of Ireland amounted to 4,100,000, and it was acknowledged to 
be considerably under the truth. He seemed a little surprised at this, 
and I proceeded to state that the sentiments of all those people were 
unanimous in favour of France, and eager to throw off the yoke of England. 
He asked me then ‘What they wanted.’ I said ‘An armed force in the 
commencement, for a point d’appui, until they could organise themselves, 
and undoubtedly a supply of arms and some money.’ I added that I had 
already delivered in a memorial on the subject to the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, and that I was preparing another, which would explain to 
him, in detail, all that I knew on the subject. He then said ‘ We shall 
see those memorials.” The Organiser of Victory proceeded to ask me, 
‘Were there not some strong places in Ireland?’ I answered that I knew 
of none, but some works to defend the harbour of Cork. He stopped me 
here, saying ‘Aye, Cork. But may it not be necessary to land there?’ 
By which I perceived he had been organising a little already, in his own 
mind. I answered, I thought not. That if a landing in force were 
attempted, it would be better near the capital, for obvious reasons. He 
then asked me, ‘Might there not be some danger of delay in a longer 
navigation?’ I answered, it would not make a difference of two days, 
which was nothing in comparison of the advantages. I then told him 
that I came to France by direction and concurrence of the men, who (and 
here I was at a loss for a French word, with which, seeing my embarrass- 
ment, he supplied me) guided the two great parties I had mentioned. 
This satisfied me clearly that he attended to and understood me. 


De La Croix, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, informed Tone 
that, then as now, the sleepless vigilance of the British Navy 
formed the obstacle towards the realisation of all such dreams. 
As there were Irishmen serving George the Third as sailors, would 
it not be advisable to send proper persons amongst them to in- 
sinuate to them the duty they owed their country? Tone, how- 
ever, disapproved of this project of De La Croix—at least until 
a Government was established in Dublin. The mutinies at Spit- 
head and at the Nore in the April and June of the very next 
year go to show how dangerous this device might have been. 
Fortunately for the future of our Empire, Tone was so pre- 
occupied with his own counsels that he refused to listen to any 
other. He felt that delays were dangerous to his schemes, and 


all such proposals fretted him. On the 29th of February he 
records : 


Madgett has the slowness of age, and at present of the gout about 
him. Judge, O ye Gods, how that suits with my impatience! Well the 
Minister gave me directions to expedite him, so, please God, I will levee him 
at least once a day. We have not a minute to spare, for in a little 
time the Channel fleet will be probably at sea, and the camps formed in 
Ireland, and of course the Government there will have the advantage of 
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a force ready concentrated and prepared to act instantly, and perhaps 
they may happen to take the wrong side, which would be very bad. (Mem. 
to insense? Carnot on this point.) 


In spite of the strain and the stress of these negotiations, 
Wolfe Tone did not deny himself his old consolation of the bottle. 
He dined 
every day at Beauvilliers for about half a crown, including a bottle of 
choice Burgundy, which I finish regularly. Beauvilliers has a dead bargain 
of me for water; I do not think I consume a spoonful in a week. A bottle 
of Burgundy is too much, and I resolve every morning regularly to drink 
but the half, and every evening regularly I break my resolution. I wish 
I had P. P. [i-e. his friend Russell] to drink the other half, and then 
perhaps I should live more soberly. Oh, Oh Lord! Soberly! Yes, we 
should be a sober pair; patriots, as Matty says. . . . The French have an 
abominable custom of adulterating their Burgundy. (Mem. Mr. Nisby’s 
opinion thereon.) I cannot but respect the generous indignation which 
he would feel at such a vile deterioration of that noble liquor, and the 
glorious example he would hold up for their imitation. He would teach 
them how and in what quantities generous Burgundy ought to be drank ; 
I would gladly pay his reckoning to-day en numéraire, which would be 
no small sum, for the pleasure of his company. Well, ‘’tis but in vain.’ 
I think it right for my credit to mention all these wise reflections are 
written before dinner. So now I will go to Beauvilliers. (Sings ‘ When 
generous wine,’ etc.) 


The negotiations dragged drearily along in spite of the fuming 
of Tone. De La Croix suggested an invasion of England as 
an enterprise worthy of consideration. Against it lay the difficulty 
of gaining control of the sea and the additional one that the 
English population would not rise, whereas in Ireland, Tone con- 
tended, war would be made in a country where every man’s 
hand was for them. Carnot now brought forward Clarke, a 
member of the Society of the Friends of Men, and he proved 
more sympathetic than De La Croix. He too, however, had 
awkward questions to put. Would the aristocracy join in the 
. attempt to establish national independence? Did not the Volun- 
teer Convention of 1783 favour that view? What about religion? 
Here it is noteworthy that Tone favoured the toleration of all 
creeds. The Roman Catholic priests he disliked as they hated 
the principles of the Revolution, and as a Protestant he loved 
the opinions of the Reformation. In the event of a landing, 
Clarke went on to inquire, would the Irish people be able to 
control and moderate their fury against the tyrants? For the 
inquirer was a humane man and did not desire to witness in 
the country of his ancestors a spectacle like that at Auray, when 
some three thousand prisoners were put to death during Hoche’s 
pacification of La Vendée. 

Brilliant as the opening negotiations had been, Tone was sick 


? ‘To insense’ is an Jrish expression meaning to make one thoroughly grasp 
a matter. 
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with the perpetual deferring of his hopes. He did not sufficiently 
take into account how critical the year 1796 was in the history 
of the French Republic. Abroad the treason of Pichegru, the 
retreats of Moreau and Jourdan, the assassinations and insurrec- 
tion at home, the badly organised administration, the exhausted 
finances, the agitations in the provinces, and the triumphs of 
the British Fleet—all these circumstances combined to make the 
position of the Directory not an enviable one. The wonderful 
campaign of Napoleon in Italy, however, inspired them with the 
belief that the tide had turned. Yet the ideas of Hoche were 
still to feel the ebbs as well as the flows of fortune’s tide. The 
‘Directors began to hope that as the Austrians were driven from 
Milan, so the English would be driven from Dublin by Hoche. 
On July 12 (old style), the anniversary of the battle of Aughrim, 
Tone and Hoche met for the first time. Tone regarded the omen 
as favourable, for on that day the French almost defeated the 
English in 1691. Projects were discussed with great eagerness, 
and Tone learnt inter alia that Hoche had been appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the invading army. The question of the 
food supply was examined, and the control of it raised the ques- 
tion of the form of the new government; it was agreed to turn 
Ireland into a republic. 

Now appeared Lord Edward FitzGerald and Arthur O’Connor 
to confirm the very visionary estimates Tone had made of Irish 
resources. ‘The adherence of a Geraldine to the cause seemed to 
Hoche, as to Clarke, to indicate that the aristocracy would rally 
round them, though of this there was not the faintest chance. 

Tone was appointed Chef de Brigade, and was naturally Jesir- 
ous to gain recruits for the new army. In his zeal he visited the 
British prisoners at Pontanezen, near Brest, in order to persuade 
them to enlist. There were several Scots prisoners, but not one 
of them was to be tempted by the blandishments of Tone. Out 
of a hundred English ten men and boys offered themselves, and 
their example was followed by fifty Irish. The response was not 
large, and the Chef de Brigade gives the satisfactory reasons : 
‘It is but justice to the others of them to observe that they said 
nothing would ever tempt them to fight against their king and 
country.’ ° 

The Directory had at first contemplated no more than a raid 
of fifteen or sixteen hundred men, and these modest preparations 
were only very gradually transformed. But on June 18 the 
Directors, Carnot, Rewbel, and Barras, transformed the whole 
scheme of operations. Instead of sending 1500 men they were 
to send 15,000. Formerly some of the tiny original forces were to 


* Sir Roger Casement has similarly failed, and, we are glad to add, for 
similar reasons. 
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have been diverted to England, whereas now all were to be sent 
to Ireland. Hoche’s old comrades, Jourdan, Moreau, and Cham- 
pionnet, were all in command of large armies, and the young 
General was also to have a responsibility worthy of his growing 
reputation. His attention to details, his promptitude in decision, 
his ability in choosing the right men for his purpose, and the 
ascendancy of his genius were to find scope in a great enterprise. 
Truguet, the Minister of the Marine, appreciated these great 
qualities, and the two men worked in cordial co-operation. The 
Directors, however, did not give Truguet a free hand. They had 
dropped the idea of invasion of England entirely, but they 
wanted to combine that of India with the schemes of Hoche. 
Their projects display every trace of these variations, to which 
the letters preserved in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres bear 
eloquent witness. For example, the correspondence of Truguet 
with Villaret-Joyeuse is filled with conflicting designs. Even the 
landing-place was the cause of wide difference of opinion. The 
Directory preferred Galway Bay, while Admiral Bruix held out 
stoutly for either the south of the Shannon or Bantry Bay. 
Truguet was well aware of the military drawbacks to a dis- 
embarkation of troops in the kingdom of Kerry. Hoche was so 
upset by these disputes that on December 8 he resolved to 
abandon the enterprise. The Directory concurred, but their letter 
did not arrive till the fleet had departed from Brest. 

While the naval and other authorities had been wrangling 
among themselves the troops had been collected together. 
Officers and men were quite capable of responding to the enthu- 
siasm of their leader. The soldiers had just conquered the 
peasants of La Vendée, where they had undergone much hard- 
ship, had cleverly avoided the cunning of the enemy, and had 
accomplished innumerable bold deeds. Among the officers were 
- Chérin, Debelle, Grouchy, Lemoine, Watrin, Mermet, Quantin, 
Hartry, and Humbert. Some of these are little known now, for 
their career was short, but in 1796 they had all attained con- 
siderable reputation. Hoche appointed Chérin as his chef d’ état 
majeur, and he at once became the confidant of his master. His 
courage and his prudence have been compared to those of Desaix. 
As an incorruptible and consummate administrator Chérin was 
capable of entering into the spirit and of carrying out in detail 
the plans submitted to him. Chérin, Debelle, the General’s 
brother-in-law, and Mermet all belonged to the inner circle to 
which Hoche disclosed all his projects. Perhaps the best known 
of the whole staff is Grouchy, the second in command, whose 
name inevitably recalls the Battle of Waterloo. By the order of 
the tenth frimaire, an V (November 30), the expeditionary army 
was to consist of about 14,000 men. The infantry consisted of : 
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La légion des Francs; 
La 24¢ demi-brigade d’infanterie légére ; 
La 94° demi-brigade d’infanterie légére ; 
Les grenadiers et la 4° compagnie de la 27¢ demi-brigade d’infanterie 
légére ; 
Les ll de la 81° demi-brigade de ligno; 
Les cadres de quatre régiments étrangers. 
The cavalry consisted of : 
2 escadrons du 6° régiment de hussards; 
1 escadron du 10° régiment de hussards ; 
2 escadrons du 12° régiment de hussards; 
1 escadron du 7° régiment de chasseurs & cheval ; 
1 compagnie de 30 guides & cheval. 
The artillery was composed of : 

Une compagnie & cheval, de détachements des 3¢, 5¢, et 8 régiments, 
et d’une compagnie de Seine-et-Oise. 

Such a formidable army had never before left French shores 
for Irish. Louis had sent an immense quantity of munitions of 
warfare, but he despatched remarkably few men, and even he 
had insisted upon getting an Irishman for every Frenchman, 
thus forming the nucleus of the famous Irish Brigade. It is not 
a little strange that none of the descendants of these men now 
enlisted. Clearly the Directory had much justification for their 
expectation that at last they would be able to deal a deadly blow 
to their determined enemy. 

In the meantime Truguet was doing his best to make the naval 
preparations adequate to the military. Unfortunately for him the 
French Navy had suffered much by the Revolution, for as most 
of its officers were of gentle birth they joined the émigrés. On 
top of this calamity came the Thermidorian reaction which left 
it in a very weak state indeed. Oil and water are not more diffi- 
cult to mix than were the officers of the old régime and the new. 
No love was lost between the National Assembly and the men 
whom they instinctively felt belonged to the ancien régime. As 
Hoche was put in supreme command even over the navy, the 
officers of the noblesse did not support his project whole- 
heartedly. Feelings of jealousy were to be noticed at Bantry 
between Bouvet and Grouchy, but they had broken out long 
before at Brest. Such admirals as Villaret-Joyeuse, Richery, 
and Villeneuve did little to second the fine measures of Truguet. 
Villaret was put in charge of the naval preparations and was 
urged to use extreme haste. The reason for rapid execution was 
obvious : the longer the expedition delayed the fiercer would be 
the winds of winter. Sailors observe that when the ocean is 
troubled shoals of fish swim to bays and rivers. As the winter 
solstice of 1796 drew near the fish sought the rivers, and the 
sailors predicted a tempest of extreme violence. Had the fleet 
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sailed in November the weather would have been favourable, but 
to delay it to December was to court disaster. The absurd song 
on Villaret’s heroism and ability, which Carlyle believed, gives us 
@ false estimate of the man. It is certain that he did not hurry 
unduly the preparations at Brest. 

The Adjutant-General, Simon, wrote from Brest to Hoche, 
informing him that ‘ La marine n’a votre zéle ni votre activité.’ 
The autobiography of Wolfe Tone furnishes abundant evidence 
of the tardiness of which Simon complained. On the other hand 
Admiral Bruix displayed a depth of insight quite beyond that of 
the French Admiralty. In the end Villaret was disgraced, and 
Morard de Galles succeeded him. The new Admiral had served 
in the American War of Independence, but he was now fifty-five 
years of age, and his wretched eyesight interfered gravely with his 
efficiency. By the advice of Bruix Bantry Bay had been selected 
as the place of disembarkation. Truguet approved of it, but not 
without laying the proposal before Hoche, to whom the Directory 
had given complete power. It was at last definitely adopted by 
Hoche and Morard, and in consequence Bruix altered the plans. 
The latter wrote to Truguet : 


As the Bay of Bantry is the one which, both from a naval as well as 
a military standpoint, offers the best position for the ships, and from 
which it seems the disembarkation may be effected with the greatest 
facility, each captain will be provided with a plan where he is to take 
anchorage according as the winds or other circumstances dictate, as well 
as the position which each vessel will occupy; the whole accompanied with 
clear instructions as to the best means of taking each of the three anchor- 
ages marked out. 


There was much delay in the work of embarkation at Brest, 
as the Directory was waiting for the Spanish fleet, but it never 
came. At length orders were received to set out immediately. 
On the 17th of November the embarkation began, was finished 
on the 4th of December, yet no ships sailed till the 15th of 
December, a day on which the weather was, according to Hoche, 
the finest in the world. From Brest to Bantry was a 400-miles 
run for the fleet of one 80, one 75, fifteen 74’s, thirteen frigates, 
six corvettes, seven transports, and a powder ship. At the outset 
Morard de Galles mistakenly ordered his ships to go through the 
dangerous channel of the Raz de Sein, with the result that the 
Séduisant, a 74, struck on a reef off the island of Sein and sank. 

Two British fleets had made due preparations to meet the 
French. Their officers were puzzled as to its destination, which 
was supposed to be Portugal, Gibraltar, or Bantry Bay. Part of 
their bewilderment arose from the fact that Sir J. B. Warren and 
Sir Edward Pellew wrote as late as the 15th of December, the day 
of departure of the French fleet, denying that there were any 
transports or troops more than usual at Brest. One fleet remained 
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oft Brest under Vice-Admiral Colpoys, and even after the French 
had sailed he still remained there, because he received no positive 
information about the destination of the enemy; he was only 
aware of their sailing seven days after they had gone. Moreover, 
the bad weather and his meeting a squadron for Toulon convinced 
him that the hostile ships were dispersed. The strong westerly 
gale of wind proved too much for him, and he naturally went to 
the Lizard to meet Admiral Lord Bridport, or to receive orders 
from the Admiralty, and in the end stress of weather drove him up 
the Channel to Spithead. 

Bridport was in charge of the other fleet lying at Spithead, 
and on the 21st of December he heard that Hoche’s expedition 
had sailed six days before. The contrary wind, combined with his 
constitutional indolence, prevented his sailing till the 3rd of 
January, when the French fleet was on the point of leaving Bantry 
Bay. It is thus plain that Morard de Galles had an absolutely 
clear sea, though naturally he was unaware of the completeness of 
this fact. Among the many amazing incidents of this invasion 
perhaps the most amazing is that Lord Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, did not hear of the descent of the French upon Ireland 
‘till as late as evening of the 31st’ (of December). 

Sir Edward Pellew was on the watch, and as the sails of the 
enemy appeared he despatched frigates to Vice-Admiral Colpoys 
and Lord Bridport respectively, giving them the news. He him- 
self ran into the Raz de Sein and misled the French by sending 
up rockets and blue lights as if he had a whole fleet to support 
him. The outcome was that at the very start Morard de Galles 
saw his fleet broken up into straggling and divided fragments. 
The Fraternité, with Morard and Hoche on board, had dis- 
appeared in the dense fog of the 18th : the fog was so thick that 
the ships were so scattered as never to become reunited. On the 
morning of the 19th Bouvet sighted some of the missing ships. 
The Fraternité was still missihg ; two battle and seven other ships 
were also unaccounted for. ‘I believe,’ writes Tone, ‘ it was the 
first instance of an admiral in a clean frigate, in moderate weather, 
and moonlight nights, parting company with his fleet.’ Bouvet 
did not wait for his missing chief, and on the 22nd of December, 
with thirty-seven ships out of forty-four, he was within twelve 
miles of the head of Bantry Bay. 

Had they indeed arrived? The narrow channel leading to 
Bantry Bay, combined with the fierce easterly winds, forced the 
sailors to beat up through thirty miles of angry waters. The 
task was so difficult that Tone admits ‘I believe we have made 
300 tacks, and have not gained 100 yards in a straight line.’ 
Each time a ship went about there was only a gain of twelve 
inches by the manoeuvre. _ A serious, perhaps the principal, error 
was committed in not taking shelter near Berehaven, as the 
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instructions had ordered. The stress of weather obliged Bouvet 
to signal to each captain to use his own discretion, and in conse- 
quence on the 23rd only vessels anchoring were in the bay. The 
easterly winds and the heavy sea still continued on the 23rd, 
though on the 24th the storm moderated. Grouchy, now com- 
mander-in-chief, in the absence of Hoche, begged Bouvet to dis- 
embark the 6000 troops remaining. Grouchy displayed none of 
the hesitancy and indecision falsely attributed to him. Chérin, 
Wolfe Tone, and the logs unite in placing the blame upon Bouvet. 
The jealousy between the old order of officers and the new, com- 
bined with the inexperience of the latter, explains the precipitate 
retreat. Hoche was not present to compose differences and to 
exercise his supreme authority. Tone, in despair at the inaction 
of Bouvet, proposed a descent upon Sligo Bay, pointing out that 
they had still 6382 men, eight cannon, and three siege pieces, 
1,500,000 cartridges, 500 rounds for artillery, and 500 pounds of 
powder. The Admiral’s refusal to listen to Grouchy marks the 
turning point : there was no hope of success after the failure to 
disembark on the 24th. 

Bouvet had no orders providing for the contingency of separa- 
tion, and he was afraid to act. The local pilots informed him 
that the lull of the 24th was only temporary, and that a fresh 
storm was brewing. Their foresight was confirmed by the gale 
of the 25th, when the Indomptable collided with the Résolue 
and the Immortalité was obliged to cut her cable to avoid going 
upon shore. On the 26th of December Tone thus sums up the 
situation : 


We have lost two commanders-in-chief; of four admirals not one 
remains. We have lost one ship of line that we know of, and probably 
many others of which we know nothing. We have now been six days in 
Bantry Bay, within five hundred yards of the shore, without being able 
to effectuate a landing. We have been dispersed four times in four days; 
‘and at this moment of forty-three sail, of which the expedition consists, 
we can muster of all sizes but fourteen. 


As provisions on board were becoming scanty, Bouvet resolved 
to steer for Brest, where he arrived on the Ist of January. Out 
of forty-four vessels at the beginning of the expedition, seven 
had been captured, four wrecked, and two foundered : only - 
thirty-one returned to France. 

Another indication of the unkindness of the weather is to 
be gathered from the fact that on the 20th of December a 74 
and three frigates of the divided fleet were sailing together, and 
their logs make it evident that they were close to Bouvet’s 
squadron ; yet the thickness of the fog prevented each admiral 
from seeing the ships of the other. Fog and wind, notably the 
latter, deprived the fleet of its admiral and the army of its general. 
It is extraordinary to note that both these officers were on board 
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one of the missing ships, never regained the main body, and 
hardly even saw the coast of the land they came to invade. 

As the sailors were ignorant of the movements, so too were 
the landsmen. In December Lord Longueville, of Middleton, 
county Cork, made light of the preparations to repel the 
threatened descent at Bantry, ‘though I am satisfied it is the 
last spot of Ireland an enemy will land on,’ forgetting that a 
French fleet under Chateau-Renaud had been in the bay in 1689. 
On the 24th of December this peer was quite uncertain whether 
a landing had actually taken place or not. The brig Kangaroo, 
commanded by the Hon. Courtenay Boyle, fell in with the enemy 
and warned the town of Crookhaven. The next day Mrs. White, 
wife of Mr. White, of Seafield, near Bantry, told General 
Dalrymple that twenty-five French vessels were coming into the 
bay. Her husband had the honour of being the first to inform 
General Dalrymple of the descent. O'Sullivan from Berehaven 
and a messenger from Dunmanus confirmed this terrible news. 
Dalrymple at once gave up the defence of Bantry as hopeless, 
and fell back on Drimoleague. White made the cheerful report 
that all classes were supporting, and that.every hour was bring- 
ing him fresh volunteers. Bad as the roads were, one of his 
messengers covered fifty-four miles in four hours, using a single 
horse. The severe storm rendered landing—for the moment at 
least—an utter impossibility. Lieutenant Pulling was despatched 
by Admiral Kingsmill, and he and White surveyed the ships as 
closely as they could. The peasantry around the shores of the 
bay evinced no disposition to help the invaders. Dalrymple also 
found them ‘behaving charmingly.’ Lord Longueville main- 
tained with truth that ‘the people of the country have acted 
with great zeal and loyalty.’ 

All Dalrymple wanted was time to gather men, though he 
must have known that he had no troops in the four provinces 
fit to oppose the French veterans. He trusted more to Lord 
Bridport’s arriving in the bay before the French could disembark 
than to his 14,000 Regular Yeomanry and Militia. 


Unless our fleet arrives [he wrote on the 26th] the first fair day the 
French will assemble in the way and the troops will land. They will find 
difficulties ; but composed as they are of the chosen part of the army, I am 
inclined to think they will find the way. I cannot say what we shall do. 
The troops suffer extremely from the inclemency of the weather. The 
greatest alertness appears in the Yeomanry and the people in towns. 
I would fain hope the attachment will not change in case of misfortune. 
Time will prove. 


Lord Camden, the Viceroy, shared the ignorance of Lord 
Spencer, the First Lord of the Admiralty. He thought the 
strange fleet might be Bridport’s, but though this was his opinion 
he took steps as if the arrival of a hostile expedition had 
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happened. He despatched from Dublin every available man, 
while he himself assumed the charge of the metropolis. Limerick 
and Galway were loud in their declarations of loyalty, while the 
farmers ‘showed the troops the utmost hospitality.” On the 
27th of December Dalrymple noted with thankfulness that ‘ the 
tempest continues,’ and the next day he wrote ‘ blew a hurricane 
last night.’ The ships were blown out of the bay, and Lord 
Longueville thought they would never stop till they reached 
St. Domingo in the West Indies. 

One trembles to think of the chances of the local Yeomanry 
and Militia of fighting the equal number of seasoned men Hoche 
was bringing over. The surest thing about the descent is that, 
if 14,000 Frenchmen had landed, the tricolour would have floated 
over Dublin Castle and Ireland would have been lost to England 
for years to come. Such a blow dealt by the young Republic 
to the greatest maritime Power would have been staggering in its 
widespread influence. No doubt a war in 1796 would not have 
attained the dimensions of that of 1689-1691, yet the French 
were never so near success as at Bantry Bay. The Roman 
Catholics were fairly content, though the rebellion of 1798 demon- 
strated how much smouldering discontent there was then in 
existence. The reports of Lord Edward FitzGerald, Arthur 
O’Connor, and Wolfe Tone to the Directory were soon proved +o 
be vast exaggerations. In a word, the pear was not yet ripe. 
The failure of the raid convinced the Government of the loyalty 
of the Irish, lulling it into a false sense of security to which 
the excellent proclamation of Dr. Moylan, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cork, contributed. 

The songs of the time yield evidence of attachment to the 
throne and of the reverse. On the one side, according to the Shan 
Van Vocht (i.e. the poor old woman—Ireland) : 


Oh! the French are on the sea, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 

The French are on the sea, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 

Oh! the French are in the bay, 

They'll be here without delay, 

And the Orange will decay, 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 


Then what will the yeomen do? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 

What will the yeomen do? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 

What should the yeomen do, 

But throw off the red and blue, 

And swear that they’ll be true 
To the Shan Van Vocht? 
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And will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 
Will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht; 
Yes! Ireland shall be free, 
From the centre to the sea; 
Then hurra for Liberty! 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 


On the other side another contemporary ballad is fervent in 
its loyalty : its last verse runs thus : 


Then bumper your glasses, to George drink a health, 
To Ireland, peace, happiness, honour, and wealth ; 
May no feuds or discord her united sons sever, 

And our army and navy be victorious ever. 


The last ballad is perhaps the best of the many written at 
the time : 


General wonder in our land, 
And general consternation ; 
General gale on Bantry strand, 

For general preservation. 


General rich he shook with awe 
At general insurrection ; 

General poor his sword did draw, 
With general disaffection. 


General blood was just at hand, 
As General Hoche appeared ; 
General woe fled through our land 
As general want was feared. 


General gale our fears dispersed, 
He conquered general dread ; 
General joy each heart has swelled, 
As General Hoche has fied. 


General love no blood has shed, 
He left us general ease, 
General horror he has filed, 
Let God get general praise. 


To that great general of the skies, 
That sent us general gale, 

With general love our voices rise 
In one great general peal. 


Two years ago Prince Louis of Battenberg declared that the 
British Fleet could never prevent all raids upon our shores; and 
for declaring this truism he was bitterly attacked, though the 
raid upon Yorkshire demonstrates its validity once more. The 
invasion of Ireland in 1796 also testified eloquently to the im- 
possibility of the Fleet giving complete protection to our three 
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islands with their immense coast-line. Of course wireless tele- 
graphy puts it out of the question for any squadron ever again 
to be at sea for seventeen days without being met. Portland 
affected to regard the whole affair with as light a heart as that 
with which M. Ollivier entered upon the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71, ‘ so confident was he of the loyalty and the bravery 
of the troops.’ Lord Camden was aware of the gravity of the 
situation, and he informed Lord Spencer on the 20th of January 
1797 : 

With every precaution and every attention on the part of the Admiralty 
the purpose of the French had nearly been accomplished. I trust, however, 
the feelings which have been excited may be turned to the best purpose. 
They must convince and they have convinced the inhabitants of Ireland 
that a fleet alone cannot defend them. They must form a well-regulated 
army; they must endeavour to secure strong positions (i.e. at Cork and 
elsewhere). . . . I am persuaded the French will make another attempt. 


The French expedition of the very next year attests the foresight 
of the writer. To the end of his short life Hoche ‘ ne considére 
I’Irlande que le chemin de Londres,’ and the Republic agreed 
with him. 

In the seventeenth century Ireland had stood in a position 
of great danger during the rebellion of 1641 and during the 
Revolution of 1689. Mr. Lecky thinks that ‘except perhaps in 
the beginning of the rebellion of 1641, the connexion between 
England and Ireland had never been in such peril as in the 
last weeks of 1796.’ Contemporaries knew this quite well. On 
the 16th of January Lord Longueville states : ‘Never were men 
had such an escape as we have had. . . . We did not sleep here 
on a bed of roses, and we trembled for our Government and our 
Generals.’ On the 28th of December he concludes: ‘The 
elements were our friends. St. Patrick looked from heaven and 
deplored the situation of his favourite isle. ... We had no 
troops. . . . All trade is at an end, and by concurrence of the 
merchants the banks did not open last Friday.’ 

The winds have in good truth proved the friends of these 
islands, and with reason have they been called the only unsubsi- 
dised Allies of England. In 1588 the ‘ wind and rain’ were ‘so 
tempestuous as would not be credited.’ On the medal com- 
memorating the doom of the Spanish Armada were graven the 
words ‘ The Lord sent His wind and scattered them.’ A hundred 
years after, as William the Third approached Tor Bay, men 
noted the ‘ Protestant wind.’ In 1796 the storm in Bantry Bay 
was long remembered as the severest within human memory. 
The following year an unfavourable wind prevented the Dutch 
fleet leaving the harbour of the Texel. Once more Deus flavit 
et dissipati sunt. 


Rospert H. Morray. 
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IRELAND IN TWO WARS 
(IT) 


RECRUITING IN IRELAND TO-DAY 


IRELAND may or may not obtain Home Rule in the future. She 
certainly enjoys a practical measure of independence at present. 
Nothing is ever done here exactly as it is done in England. 
We insist on retaining our national individuality, and the mere 
fact that one method of achieving an end is tried in England 
is a sufficient reason for a different method being tried here. 
It is not necessary to make a list of examples of this; but the 
recent effort to obtain recruits for the Army is no exception 
to the rule. England tried the method known as Lord Derby’s, 
a system of recruiting by groups, a distinction between married 
and single men, with a promise at the back of it which is open 
to various interpretations. In Ireland we do not permit deferred 
enlistment and have gone upon the plan of enrolling any man 
we can get for immediate service, a system of ‘spot cash,’ as 
it were, instead of post-dated cheques; and we have remained 
comfortably indifferent to the exact meaning of the pledge which 
Mr. Asquith gave and Lord Derby endorsed. 

No one has ever fully explained why Lord Derby’s scheme 
was not tried in Ireland. It has indeed been pointed out that 
we have no list of citizens to work on, since the Registration Act 
was not enforced here. But we have, as events showed, a very 
good list ready at hand. We refused to register ourselves, but 
our efficient police knew every man of us, our ages and our 
occupations. As soon as a. list was wanted the police supplied 
it. It was urged that we did not try Lord Derby’s scheme 
because our Irish regiments were so immediately in want of 
men that we could not afford to adopt a system of postponed 
enlistment. This was good reason for taking all the men we 
could get at once; but no reason at all for not also securing 
promises which would fall due for fulfilment at a later date. 
The fact probably is that it was no use trying us with a system 
of deferred enlistment dependent for its attractiveness on a pledge 
given by a statesman. We are an intelligent people, and we 
have taken an interest in politics for years. Pledges are there- 
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fore simply wasted on us. We are entirely sceptical about their 
value. 

On the other hand, to distinguish still further our position 
from that of England, we were given information for which the 
English public craved in vain. We were told distinctly and 
plainly how many we had supplied in the past, and, a much 
more important matter, how many men are expected of us in 
the future. We are assessed at 10,000 men a month. It is 
impossible to say certainly whether this is a merciful, a fair, 
or an immoderate demand on the manhood of Ireland. Without 
knowing what England is expected to do, and without taking 
into careful consideration the circumstances of each country, we 
can make no comparison. The general impression is that the 
demand is not excessive, and that Ireland, if no more than 10,000 
men a month are asked of her, is getting off cheap compared 
with the rest of the United Kingdom. 

With these figures before us our new recruiting campaign 
started. It is interesting to note that the Lord Lieutenant has 
supplied the central driving force. For many years back we 
have been accustomed to regard the Lord Lieutenant as the 
ornamental part of the Government of Ireland. His business 
was to look as stately as he could, to preside benignantly at formal 
functions, and to smile pleasantly. The Chief Secretary did 
whatever governing was done. This arrangement is changed 
now. The Chief Secretary has disappeared. No one in Ireland 
has even heard of him for months. The Lord Lieutenant is 
at the head of affairs and is conducting them with immense dash. 
The change—so far as recruiting is concerned—is altogether for 
the good. No Chief Secretary, even if he were very energetic, 
could have done what the Lord Lieutenant has. A Chief 
Secretary is necessarily to some extent under the control of the 
permanent heads of departments, the able and benevolent man- 
darins of Irish life. The Lord Lieutenant, when he chooses to 
assert himself, is a much more independent person. He is in a 
position to break the entangling threads of official conservatism. 
Moreover, there still clings to the office of Lord Lieutenant a 
certain odour of royalty. He represents the King, and although, 
until quite lately, we had a prejudice against the National 
Anthem, there was always in us a reverential feeling that a 
monarch is something more than a permanent head of the Civil 
Service. Thus it happens that a Lord Lieutenant can do in 
Ireland much that a Chief Secretary finds impossible. In a 
business like recruiting on a large scale, viceroyalty, because it 
suggests royalty, has a real value. 

An unfortunate incident marred the opening of the new 
campaign. A few Irish emigrants were hooted and jeered at in 
Liverpool while trying to get on board a steamer bound for 
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America. The stokers, themselves presumably of military age 
and eligible for enlistment, went on strike and refused to shovel 
coal if the emigrants were allowed on board. The newspapers 
had a bad fit of hysterics over the incident, and the Irish people 
were called nasty names. We were treated with less than 
justice. The crime of these peasants from Connaught was not 
cowardice, but a simple failure to realise that the War had altered 
the normal course of life. They were still living under the 
delusion that it is possible to conduct ‘ business as usual,’ which 
for them meant emigration as usual. They were doing what 
they would have done if there had been no war, behaving pre- 
cisely as the English behaved this time last year. Facts get 
slowly to Connaught. That is the real meaning of the incident. 
But it was unfortunate that it occurred. The abuse which was 
showered on us did not drive our young men into the Army. 
They would really have been cowards if it had. It created a 
feeling of sulky resentment which made the work of the new 
Recruiting Committee more difficult than it need have been. 
On top of the flood of disagreeable talk which followed the 
Liverpool incident came the publication of a letter written by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick. He championed the 
cause of the emigrants and declared roundly that the War was 
no affair of Ireland’s. Time was when a letter like this from 
a Bishop would have had an enormous effect upon Irish opinion, 
and men who knew Ireland ten years ago prophesied the failure 
of any effort at recruiting. But Ireland has changed a good 
deal of late, and this particular episcopal utterance was an 
amazingly silly one. A few efforts were made to use it by the 
opponents of recruiting, but they were not successful. The letter 
had little or no effect. The better-educated members of the 
Bishop’s own Church were irritated and ashamed. All sensible 
people agreed to forget about the letter as soon as they could. 
Yet, though spared an organised ecclesiastical opposition, the 
Lord Lieutenant and his new Recruiting Committee started with 
a handicap against them in the South and West of Ireland. Nor 
was it all plain sailing for them in the North. A pure-blooded 
Ulsterman does not like being lumped together with the rest 
of the inhabitants of the country. He hates being appealed to 
as an Irishman, a term which he applies to the benighted in- 
habitants of Dublin, Cork, and such places, but which ought 
not, in his opinion, to be used about him. What he wanted 
was to be asked as a Protestant and a Loyalist to join the Ulster 
Division. There was also, in the back of his mind, a feeling 
that the hated Home Rule Bill was actually on the Statute Book 
and that he ought to have some definite assurance that it would 
never come into operation. That, of course, he could not get, 
any more than the Munster man could get the assurance which 
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he wanted that Home Rule would begin automatically the day 
peace was restored. The work of the recruiter was by no means 
as easy in the North as might be expected by anyone who took 
Ulster’s boast of singular loyalty at its face value. 

Nothing short of great energy and unconquerable determina- 
tion could have got the new machinery of recruiting properly to 
work in the face of such discouraging prospects. Fortunately the 
enthusiasm and fhe determination were there, in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and in Captain Kelly, formerly the organiser of Irish 
munition making, who was taken temporarily from that work 
that he might give his assistance in the recruiting campaign. 
Probably very few people in Ireland, except the Lord Lieutenant 
and Captain Kelly, believed that much would come of ihe 
effort. The men of the old recruiting committees for the most 
part thought that few, if any, more men could be got in Ireland 
under the voluntary system. Ten thousand in one month seemed 
an impossible ideal; to keep up an average of 10,000 a month 
was beyond all hoping. But the work started. 

Almost at once it was found that there was opposition, of 
a kind much more definite and better organised than any that 
had been met in the early days of the War. Sinn Feiners in- 
creased and multiplied in a most surprising way. They carried 
on vigorous propaganda, interrupted meetings, hooted speeches, 
and even tried to insult Lieutenant O’ Leary, who, since he won 
his V.C., has been something of a hero in Ireland. The history 
of the Sinn Fein party is interesting, and must be told in out- 
line if the meaning and value of the party’s present opposition 
to recruiting is to be properly understood. Originally it was a 
small party composed chiefly of ‘intellectuals’ in Dublin. It 
was vehemently nationalist, and looked forward to the founding 
of an independent Irish republic. The leaders did not advocate 
actual rebellion. They recognised that an appeal to physical 
force was useless. Their policy was based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the course of events in Hungary when the Magyars were 
struggling for independence—an independence which they used, 
when they got it, uncommonly badly. It was a case of idealism 
in politics. The party made high demands on its members and 
offered uncommonly little in the way of reward. It made little 
or no headway, except among clerks in various Government 
offices. Sinn Fein was looked on coldly by the Church which 
controlled, indirectly, a good deal of the wealth of Ireland, and 
was detested by the orthodox politicians who controlled, also in- 
directly, most of the rest. The result was that only an idealist, 
or a man whose salary and position were guaranteed to him by 
the Government he proposed to destroy, could afford to be a 
Sinn Feiner. 

Gradually the party forgot the Hungarian history which it had 
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somewhat laboriously learnt, and gave up most of its construc- 
tive policy. It became merely a centre of opposition to Mr. 
John Redmond and the Parliamentary Party. It was the old 
antipathy between the extremist and the constitutional agitator. 
Mr. Redmond was said to be more of an English Liberal than 
an Irish Nationalist. There was quite enough truth in the 
accusation to make it plausible, and English Liberals—though 
they cannot be got to understand this—are not liked in Ireland. 
But the Sinn Fein party made few converts and continued to 
languish. The outbreak of War brought it new vitality. Its 
policy crystallised into an effort to embarrass England in every 
possible way. The new recruiting campaign gave it its oppor- 
tunity. Ireland, thanks to the vigorous efforts, the personal 
letters, and the energetic publicity work of the Lord Lieutenant's 
Committee, was beginning to understand that men were really 
needed, and many who had never before thought of enlisting 
began to feel seriously uncomfortable. There are here, just as 
there are in England, some men who are too lazy or too selfish 
to enlist. But no one likes to be regarded as lazy or selfish by 
his neighbours. And it is not even-pleasant for a man to be 
accused of these failings by his own conscience. Sinn Fein 
offered a convenient way of escape. The members of that party 
refused to enlist or to serve the Empire otherwise than by draw- 
ing salaries for managing its affairs and collecting its revenue. 
They acted on principle, a very noble kind of principle, patriotism. 
Obviously the thing for a lazy or a selfish man to do was to 
proclaim himself a Sinn Feiner. Hence the large increase in 
the numbers of the party since the recruiting question became 
really pressing. 

The activities of this newly augmented Sinn Fein Party are 
causing a certain amount of anxiety, and men are to be met with 
who regard them as serious and dangerous. I do not think that 
there is any real cause for fear. - The original Sinn Feiners, with 
their political idealism and their purity of purpose, might have 
been dangerous if there ..ad been enough of them. Every Govern- 
ment finds men of principle difficult to reckon with ; but it would 
be a poor Government indeed which could not find a way to deal 
with men who are using other people’s principles as a cloak for 
their own want of conviction of any kind. A man with convic- 
tions who is prepared to be a martyr can, of course, defy a 
Government, which will find itself as helpless before him as 
Browning’s Instans Tyrannus was; but people who are chiefly 
anxious for their own comfort and convenience are open to 
various kinds of persuasion which a Government can quite well 
use without incurring the odium of persecuting patriots. 

The business of dealing with the Sinn Fein opposition to 
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recruiting is, however, the affair of the Government, not of the 
Recruiting Committee. It has its own difficulties and is making 
vigorous efforts to grapple with them. The want of a register such 
as exists in England has handicapped the Committee in one way. 
The names and approximate ages of Irishmen can be obtained 
from the constabulary ; but it is not very easy to decide which men 
are wanted for necessary work at home and which can be spared. 
To meet this difficulty an attempt has been made to form com- 
mittees of employers in various parts of the country. The Irish 
employer is not, apparently, as patriotic as his fellow in England. 
There are very few signs, for instance, of such substitution of 
female for male workers as has taken place in England. The 
Dublin Tramway Company still employs many men of military 
age and the woman conductor is unknown. A woman checks 
tickets at Euston and directs the bewildered passenger to his train 
at Earl’s Court. The Irish railway companies still employ men for 
such work. No doubt the new committees of employers will do 
their best to bring Ireland into line with England in these respects. 
Agriculture, which is after all our chief industry, presents peculiar 
difficulties. A representative committee of the employers of farm 
labourers would be very difficult to form, and the farmers appear 
obstinately determined to discourage recruiting. They assert 
with every kind of emphasis that their land is already starved for 
want of labourers and that no more men can be spared. It is 
difficult to see how these assertions can be made good in the face 
of the figures of Irish migratory labour, the fact that we export, 
temporarily, a large number of men every year to England and 
Scotland for farm work. We have apparently an over-supply 
of agricultural labourers. As long as we ship them in thousands 
across the Channel it is plain that we can spare them. The 
apologies which were made for our emigrants point to the same 
conclusion. The young countrymen who were stopped at Liver- 
pool on their way to America complained that they were forced 
to go because they could find no work at home. If they were 
telling the truth—and I am inclined to think they were—it can- 
not be impossible for Irish farmers to find labourers, and many 
men may still be spared in the country districts for service in the 
Army. The Irish farmer is plainly not face to face with a dearth 
of agricultural labour. His problem is to find a way of utilising 
in Ireland the labourers who now go elsewhere for work. Till he 
has done this he has no right to object to recruiting in rural 
districts. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty the Recruiting Committee has 
to face is the lack of voluntary aid in each locality. In England 
it is apparently easy—it is at all events not impossible—to get 
private individuals to undertake the work of visiting and persuad- 
ing the careless or unwilling. The work is clearly done best in 
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this way. A talk with a well-known and respected neighbour has 
far more influence with a man than any amount of public oratory, 
though the speakers may have the tongues of men and of angels. 
In Ireland it is very difficult to get anyone to undertake this 
work. It is not that Irish men and women lack patriotism or are 
indifferent to the country’s need of fighting men. But we live in 
small communities and we know each other very well. There is 
a feeling among us that we dare not take the responsibility of 
sending our neighbours’ sons to peril and perhaps death. ~-‘ How 
could I look Mr. A. in the face,’ one says, ‘if I had persuaded 
his son to go and the boy was killed?’ ‘How am I to meet 
Mrs. B. every day when I know she’ll be thinking that only for 
me she wouldn’t be a widow now?’ We shrink, naturally, and 
not ignobly, from finding ourselves hereafter in such a case. But 
this very fineness of sympathy deprives our Recruiting Committee 
of one of the best means of doing its work. It is obliged to fall 
back on the help of men accustomed to canvassing who have no 
special ties with the localities where their work is to be done. 

In this connexion we note with regret that the Recruiting 
Committee has received very small help hitherto from the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. There are certain honourable exceptions. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn has done his best, and is himself serving 
with the Colours. Mr. Kettle has proved himself an able and 
courageous advocate of recruiting. And Mr. Redmond, especially 
since his return from his recent visit to the Front, has been 
inspired with a genuine enthusiasm for the cause of the Allies 
and a real desire that Ireland should bear an honourable part in 
the struggle. But the great bulk of the party has stood aloof, 
neither blessing at all nor cursing at all, apparently indifferent 
to the response which the men they represent are making to the 
call to arms. Without over-estimating the influence which the 
Irish Parliamentary Party has in this country we cannot but 
recognise that their help, if given whole-heartedly, would be of 
real value. 

There are other difficulties, more easily overcome, which 
make the work of recruiting in Ireland particularly hard. The 
Trish Roman Catholic peasant attaches enormous importance to 
the ministrations of his priest when death is near. Not even the 
most hardened anti-clerical cares to face his last hour unfortified 
by the rites of the Church. The Irish peasant has a fixed idea 
that his son, if he goes to the Front, will be left without the 
chance of performing his religious duties, will perhaps suffer in 
hospital without the consolations of religion, may even, an in- 
finitely more serious thing, die without the sacraments which 
are generally necessary to his salvation. The fear is a mistaken 
one, but sufficient pains have not been taken to dispel it. Stories 
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reach us from the Front of the heroism and devotion of the 
chaplains of Irish regiments, of priests who have ministered to 
their men in the front trenches, who have crawled out beyond 
the trenches to kneel, under fire, by the sides of stricken men. 
These stories ought to be told in Ireland, ought to be repeated 
in recruiting speeches, ought to be published far and wide, 
especially in rural districts. The heroes of them may shrink from 
such advertisement, but simple souls will be comforted and a 
great fear removed from many minds. 

We have heard too little—till lately we have heard almost 
nothing—of the deeds of our Irish regiments. We read long 
casualty lists and mark in them the names of friends. But what 
do we know about the way they fell? For all we were told they 
might have perished as cowards perish, and though we refuse to 
believe this there came to us no inspiration from the lists of 
names. Yet we are a people not deaf to the voice of honour, not 
blind to the glory of great deeds. It stirs the dullest of us to find 
the names of those we know blown backwards to us from the lips 
of fame.. Here we come up against the weary wrangle about the 
Censorship, its necessity, its limits. Is there any use discussing 


it further, suggesting that some allowance must be made for ~ 


human emotion, that the management of a democracy at war is 
not the same thing as the drilling of a squad of recruits? Theirs, 
no doubt, but to do and die. But ours? We must know what we 
are to do and how our sons are to die. Lately we have had less 
to complain of. Of our Dublins and Munsters, Connaughts and 
Inniskillings in Serbia we have heard something. There would 
be more of these men if we had heard more of what they do. 

We were told the number of men required of us. We have 
not yet been told the number which has been secured. No doubt 
we shall hear, some day, how far short of the required ten 
thousand the result of the first month’s work has fallen. At 
present it is only possible to say that the feeling is generally 
optimistic. We have had no scenes in Ireland like those which 
took place in England during the last days of Lord Derby’s cam- 
paign. But we have had a fairly steady supply of recruits. The 
flow of men, which had almost ceased when the Lord Lieutenant 
began his new effort, has started again. Recruits have been 
secured in places which furnished no men before. If we have not 
secured the full ten thousand asked for, we have got within 
measurable distance of that number. There is every hope that 
when our new organisation is perfected we shall do better still, 
and be spared the humiliation of seeing the ranks of our famous 
Irish regiments filled with men from England and Scotland while 
our own hang back. 


JAMES O. HANNAY 
(George A. Birmingham). 
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A POOR RELATION 
OF LORD CHESTERFIELD’ 


Puintie DoRMER STANHOPE, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, married 
in 1733 the Countess of Walsingham, a natural daughter of 
George the First and the Countess von der Schulenburg, who 
was afterwards created Duchess of Kendal. His only child, 
Philip Stanhope, was an illegitimate son by Eugenia du Bouchet, 
whom he met whilst he was Ambassador at the Hague between 
the years 1728 and 1732. It was to him that the famous ‘ Letters 
of Lord Chesterfield to his Son’ were addressed. His father con- 
ducted his education with minute care, and destined him for a 
political career; but after holding various minor diplomatic 
appointments he died at the age of thirty-six in 1768, leaving 
Chesterfield, who since his retirement from political life in 1748 
had devoted himself almost entirely to him, in a state of profound 
grief. 

As all Chesterfield’s brothers were childless, the eventual heir 
to his title was the son of Mr. A. C. Stanhope, a cousin who lived 
at Mansfield in Nottinghamshire. Being a poor man, and unable 
to give his son Philip such an education as he would have wished, 
Stanhope decided to approach Lord Chesterfield with a view to 
securing the boy’s adoption by him. Though Chesterfield was 
godfather to his son, Stanhope did not know him well, and 
thought it best to feel his way with caution. He therefore wrote 
to his friend, Sir Edward Wilmot, asking him to sound Chester- 
field, and received from him the following letter in reply : 

Jermyn St. Jan. 2. 1757. 

Sir,—I am indebted to you for ye many oblyging things you 
are pleased to say in yr : letter, wch : I have no right to. Before 
Ld : Ch: went to Bath (tho’ I never began ye Discourse myself) 


1 The letters quoted in this article came to light by the merest chance. 
Some battered old volumes of sermons, which had laid undisturbed for years 
in the corner of a lumber room, were being thrown away as useless litter when 
a packet of letters tied with faded silk ribbon fell from one of them. All are 
written on large gilt-edged sheets of very fine quality. Their genuineness is 
unquestionable, and, so far as can be ascertained by a careful search, none of 
them has previously appeared in print. The many erasures and corrections 
which occur in Stanhope’s own letters, and the fact that several of them are 
unsigned, show that they are rough drafts kept by him as copies of his corre- 
spondence. It is curious that though the letters of Wilmot and Dodsley have 
been carefully kept, Chesterfield’s appear to have been destroyed or lost, 
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I had frequent occasions of Hinting, wch : I knew woud be agre- 
able to you, & He by no means gave a Deaf Ear to it. His Lp: 
seemed to take pleasure in talking both of you and yr: son, 
and seemed in particular to be delighted yt: yr : Boy was repre- 
sented as a quick, lively child, with a sensible look; by wch: 
I perceived He had been otherwise represented, by whom, or 
with wt: view, I know not. I cannot think it is in ye power of 
anyone, or of any artifice to undermine you or yr: son in His 
Lp :’s Intentions, wch : are built upon ye just consideration of 
your having ye same right to ye Estates wch: came to Him, 
in preference of others, because he was Earl of Chesterfield. 

Yr: desire of coming to London, however wise and reason- 
able, is a delicate affair to judge on, many People liking their 
next Heir at a distance better yn: in sight. Mankind is too 
apt to be jealous, & to imagine ye Person to succeed ym : woud 
not be unhappy to see ym: deprived of being. Perhaps, if it 
was signified to His Lp: yt: you was desirous of being able 
to live hansomely at York or at Nottingham, yr: wishes might 
be earlier complyed with. But this is a delicate subject to speak 
or write about; but you may relie on my making up of every 
opportunity to do you and yr: son justice, meerly from ye satis- 
faction I shall have in doing so, Without ye least view or expecta- 
tion of any return. I have seen yr: Bros: accidently both at 
Mr. Ch : Stanhope’s, and at Ld: Ch :’s, but have not ye Honour 
of acquaintance with either. I cannot determine anything about 
ye House till I come to Mansfield; but shall certainly not con- 
tinue it longer yn: ye three years upon ye terms I now have 
it: tho’ I neither dislike ye House or ye Place. My wife and 
girls join with me in our respectful compliments to yr: self, 
Mr. Stanhope, Miss Headlam, & ye young Folks, with ye wishes 
of ye season. 

The King, thank God, is quite well. Ye poor Princess dyed 
in ye Hands of Dr. Ward ; tho’, to say ye truth, I believe nobody 
coud have cured her. 

I am, Sir, Yr most obliged humble Servt., 
E. Wi~mor. 

Give me leave to send all our complimts & good wishes to 
Mr and Mrs Plumtree & their Family. 

Sir Edward Wilmot, who came of a Nottinghamshire family, 
was appointed in 1731 Physician Extraordinary to Queen Caroline, 
and was Physician in Ordinary to the King in two reigns. 
Chesterfield may have been attended by him occasionally, though 
his favourite physician was Dr. Warren, of Blackheath. 

Dr. Ward was famous for having only one prescription, which 
he used in the treatment of every case. Pope says of him : 


Ward tried on dogs and on the Poor his Drop. 
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Miss Headlam was Mrs. Stanhope’s sister ; she is referred to 
in other letters. 

In the eight months which separate this letter from the next, 
Stanhope had apparently been able to approach the Earl with 
very satisfactory results. 

Mansfield. 10th Septr. 1757. 

My Lorp,—My not returning from Buxton till yesterday has 
prevented our acknowledgements, which ought to have been the 
most early, for the Honour of your very kind and affectionate 
Letter of Septr. the first. We are sensible of, and greatly thank- 
ful for the tender parental care you are pleased to show our little 
Boy ; and your Lordship may be assured we shall with gratitude 
receive, and dutyfully obey, every direction you shall do us the 
Honour to send. I think myself happy in judging with you that 
checks, snubs, and whipping, falsely term’d corrections, tend 
only to break that spirit this world has unfortunately only too 
much occasion for, as well as to implant tyranny in tender minds, 
and irradicate that tender part of us, Humanity. But, where 
the Heart has the least danger of being tainted, fondness is great 
folly on the part of the Parent, and injury to the Child. I shall 
do all in my Power to make him a good man & a lover of his 
Country. I have from his birth observed (but Parents may be 
partial) great openess, sense, and quickness; he is healthfull, 
strong, and active, has the promise of a fine Person, with the 
boldest, handsomest Countenance I ever saw; nor does Fear 
seem to be any part of his Composition. Your Lordship’s rules 
on that head are extreamly good, and will be minutely observed. 
I have indeed had, my Lord, great anxiety that the narrowness 
of my fortune (barely sufficient with the utmost oeconomy) could 
not keep Pace with that scheme of Education I shoud wish my 
son; but your Lordship has generously rid me of those Fears, 
and added to the kindness by the hopes of your direction. 

I have, my Lord, since the death of my poor unfortunate 
father, been greatly solicitous to nourish this little branch of 
his almost decay’d Family. I bless God things are much better 
than they were ; yet necessary recluseness, added to intense think- 
ing, has a good deal broke my spirit and impaired my Health. 
However, I am in Hopes it will please God my son may never 
experience the like, and he shall never see anything in me but 
cheerfulness. 

Your Lordship will please, with the french boy, to send your 
directions how he is to be treated, and in what manner we are 
to behave towards him that your intentions may not be defeated. 

I am greatly obliged to Dr Wilmot who has promised he 
will take Care of my children’s innoculation. We are both 
greatly anxious about that affair, and only waited a proper time 
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by the Doctor’s directions. We are gratefully sensible of the 
Honour and usefullness of your Lordship’s directions, which we 
hope to receive from time to time as your Lordship shall see 
convenient, which will be punctually followed. Permit my wife 
to joyn with me in duty to your Lordship and the Countess. 
I am, My Lord, your Lordship’s most dutyfull and obedient 
Servt, A. C. STANHOPE. 


The ‘french boy’ duly arrived the following week. Subse- 
quent letters contain a chronicle of his deeds and misdeeds— 
chiefly the latter. One cannot help feeling sorry for Philip after 
reading in the next letter his father’s views on exercise and 


sport. 
Mansfield. 21, Septr. 1757. 

My Lorp,—I went to Buxton on the advice of Dr. Wilmot, in 
order that I might avoid these rheumatic Complaints this winter, 
which were very painfull to me the last. Whether or not I shall 
succeed, the cold weather must determine. I find my spirits since 
I came home more calm, and myself brisker; but I shoud be 
injurious to your Lordship’s Generosity, did I not believe that 
your letter at my return was the best medicine in the Case. 
When the mind is easy, consequently not ruffled by anxiety, the 
body, tho’ not in the best plight, will jog on tolerably well, and 
afford a tranquil negative Health, tho’ unable to furnish that 
vigorous activity which youth produces. But care, and the 
frequent fluttering apprehensions annex’d to the affection for the 
future well-being of what must be the most dear to a Parent, 
destroy the Nerves, sour the blood, and give a great assistance to 
Scurvy and Rheumatism, evils the boyant mind is little sensible 
of. As I am happy in having your Lordship’s good opinion in 
the conduct of my affairs, you will be sensible I can be no stranger 
to these sensations in regard to my son, especially as he stands in 
the Light your Lordship has done him the Honour to place him. 
The great Love I have for my Country, and solicitude for the 
Honour of my Family, woud, I am Certain, furnish me with 
sufficient resolution to undergo any want for the good of either ; 
yet, tho’ my willingness to abide the straitest circumstances for 
the benefit of my child’s education was put to the utmost stretch, 
my ignorance in its conduct woud most certainly defeat; my most 
tender and ardent intentions. Your Lordship is therefore doubly 
kind in removing that difficulty too ; and in pursuit of your Lord- 
ship’s Instructions it shall be my whole care that (tho’ I must not 
expect he shoud shine in any station as your Lordship has done) 
he be an honest, good man, and a worthy member of Society. 
During the little time I have had him, I have, and for the few 
years he is likely to be under my care, I shall make every part 
of his diversion tend.to some use. Geography and History, as 
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they slide most easily into the understanding, shoud most cer- 
tainly, as your Lordship observes, be first offered to his tender 
intellectuals ; and I see no reason why the situation of Constanti- 
nople is not as easily retained as that of Fairyland, or the struggles 
of his Ancestors and Countrymen for Liberty as entertaining as 
Tom Thumb’s expedition into the Pudding or Cow’s Belly. He 
is now, my Lord, a clean sheet of paper, and by your directions 
such characters will be impress’d as your Lordship woud not 
chuse to have effaced. 

I coud wish him, like a native of each Country, to speak most 
modern Languages ; the Latin and Greek (as they furnish great 
examples and nourish noble sentiments) so far understood as to 
be conversant with their Historys, read their Poets, and judge 
rightly of their Governments; many of their Characters will 
prompt the heart to vertue, and strengthen its pursuits; whilst a 
true polite taste of their writings will embellish the style and 
conversation. Figures I woud have him thoroughly master of ; 
Philosophy, a Gentlemanlike taste of ; but no Pedant in Language, 
or adept in Science as I have no Thirst for his being a Critic, or 
seeking the Grand Elixir or Philosophers’ Stone. The accom- 
plishment of the Body, such as dancing, fencing and horseman- 
ship, he ought to perform well. When I speak of horsmanship, 
I mean the manage, as I am so far from wishing an Hunter or 
Sportsman of any kind, that I had rather he knew no such thing. 
The great saddle gives a manly attitude to the person, exactly 
opposite to the disagreable curve of the jockey, whose head is 
always parallel to that of his horse. Nor do I think the animale 
worth the cultivation when a Squire, adorned with Dogs, Guns, 
Bottles, and Pipes, is the Fruit of the Labour. .... 

I am affraid your Lordship shoud think I have said too much, 
and that your indulgence is ill placed; be assured my intention 
of my thoughts’ appearing before you is only that their errors 
may be corrected by your judgement. The talking of mine, or 
as your Lordship is pleased to call him, your son, is a subject 
greatly engaging to me; and, shoud I have been impertinent, I 
beg the motive may plead. I hope it will please God that your 
kind endeavours may meet with success and gratitude from my 
Child : I am sure they will from his father, who begs Leave to 
have the Honour of being, 

My Lord, your Lordship’s 
Most dutyfull and obedt Servt, 
A. C. STANHOPE. 


Of the sporting squire Stanhope has more to say in a later 
letter. The feeling of pity for his son aroused by Stanhope’s 
views of sport and sportsmen is increased when one reads the 
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amazing opinions which he expresses in his next letter on the 
subject of diet. ‘Jack’ is the French boy. 
Mansfield. Novr 5th. 1757. 

My Lorp,—I am concerned your Lordship’s journey to Bath 
was not merely amusement. I hope the waters may be of ser- 
vice, and I sincerely pray, on account of yourself, your Country, 
your friends, and those you are so very kind to, that it will 
please God to continue your Lordship long amongst us, which 
your Lordship’s merit and care of yourself gives me reason gladly 
to expect. As it is really my greatest ambition to please your 
Lordship, it is great satisfaction to me that your Godson has 
minutely followed the -rules you are pleased to lay down for his 
diet. He at present knows nothing but Bread, Milk-and-water, 
rice pudding, and Potatoes; he has never tasted Butter in any of 
its shapes, animal fat he has never seen to our knowledge as he 
is never in the Kitchen or Parlour from his nap, till the cloth is 
removed ; when he sometimes gets a little fruit, after which, with 
his Sister, Maid, and Jack he runs about the Closes (contiguous 
to no houses, and open to the Forrest) till at this time of year it 
is dark, when after some old milk and water, he plays with us 
until seven, and is always asleep by eight. Before six he wakes, 
impatiently calls his domestics, eats his milk-water and bread, 
attends our rising, and is in the Closes afterwards till his nap 
at eleven. In this method his Sister has been brought up, and, 
unless I am greatly flattered by everybody, there are not stronger, 
brisker, or more beautifull children. He never wears a cloak, nor 
has he a cape to a thin silk cap, the only covering to his head. 
I have some barley sugar, and the best kind of comfits as rewards 
and encouragements, but shall tell him they are not used by the 
best Boys, and I am certain his disposition is so well tempered 
he won’t in the least desire them. 

I am concerned Dr. Wilmot does not propose coming hither 
till Autumn, and fear he will not come then, as that is.a season 
for returning to rather than coming from London. We are 
greatly sollicitous to have the innoculation over, as in the natural 
way the small pox is so very precarious as to life, dangerous as 
to the limbs often, and sometimes predjudicial to the under- 
standing. At present I am in hopes he may escape this dis- 
temper, which greatly abates, and those now in them have a very 
good sort. . . . We, notwithstanding, are very uneasy, but shall 
pursue your Lordship’s directions in this, as in everything else. 
I have never had the Small Pox myself, so shoud have lett my 
house during the time, but my Wife will attend where and 
whenever your Lordship pleases to command. We both joyn 
in wishing your Lordship a thorough reistablishment of your 
health. I beg leave to be, 
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Stanhope’s criticism of Locke’s educational theories is in- 
teresting, though it is doubtful whether the modern boy would 
regard with favour the regime here laid down. One is tempted 
to wonder whether his violent antipathy to beer and sport can 
have had any connexion with the ‘rheumatic complaints’ from 
which he suffered. 

Mansfield. 28. Novr. 1757. 

My Lorp,—The conducting my son hitherto with your Lord- 
ship’s approbation gives us the greatest satisfaction ; as well as 
your Lordship’s partaking with us in him by calling him your 
Boy, does us great honour... . 

Your Lordship’s notions of a Gentleman-Fidler exactly square 
with mine, and except the Manage, which gives a manly and 
graceful attitude to the body, I woud explode all Horsemanship 
and Field Sports of what ever kind and denomination, which, not 
to mention the wasting of time, infect the Patient (for so I must 
call him) with every meanness, low cunning, and debauchery. 
The Squire by cheating as a jockey, woud do the same to his 
country, had not Providence wisely ordered that, by the narrow- 
ness of his heart and minuteness of capacity, the Creature’s 
ambition rises no higher than Horses, Dogs, and Beer. ... . 

I have read Mr. Locke’s works and his treatise on Education 
lately ; you have, my Lord, greatly improved upon him in two 
other articles, I mean diet and discipline. As to the first he 
allows brown bread, cheese and small beer for breakfast; the 
two first certainly are hard of digestion, and breed crudities and 
filth in the stomach; the last nothing comparable to water, 
especially if first boiled, and cold again before it is drank, which 
destroys its nephritic quality. Malt liquors, being fermented, 
heat the blood and consequently create thirst, which is only 
increased by drinking frequently, exclusive of the pernicious 
custom of taking large draughts, which distend the intestines, and 
weaken the stomatic and abdominal muscles, by as it were 
perpetually laying them in soak. It is, my Lord, in parody to 
this reason that fat people never have so strong nerves as those 
of thinner habits, but on the contrary are sluggish and inactive 
in motion, flabby and pastey in appearance, lax and qualmish 
in the body, seldom of strong intellectuals, and without firmness 
and proper resolution. 

That great man further allows, or rather consents to, one meal 
a day. That I think entirely wrong. Till at least seven years 
old, or however till the small pox is over, Nature wants little 
support. She indeed takes amiss the denyal of her moderate 
requests; but we overload her with mistaken kindness, and, 
though she speakes at every joint, and in every pore, we too 
seldom attend to her dictates. As to discipline, Mr. Locke woud 
have the parent as soon as possible establish a great awe and 
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authority, that the child may obey ever the least nod, and that 
rigour to continue till fourteen; when the parental Brow is 
to smooth by degrees, and the son truly becomes an intimate 
friend and companion, with a steady belief that all was done for 
his good, and be greatly thankful for his tyranny. But I wish 
dejection, broken spirits, and fear, and its offspring hate may not 
be the proofs of a fourteen years’ slavery. I speake by experience 
that a four years’ crabbedness from a brutish blockhead I was 
under, is still fresh in my mind, and though I have not seen him 
these thirty years, frequently wake under his lash with horror, 
and when awake, still detest his remembrance. The speaking to 
the heart as your Lordship directs will prevent all these bad 
consequences. An ingenuous mind (with which we are all born) 
may be moulded into any shape with the same ease as a Chinese 
foot or Indian head, which take any form by the application of 
various topical bandages. I greatly admire Mr. Locke, but he 
seems himself to distrust his hypotheses, and wishes a medium, 
and therefore seems a little inconsistent, and leaves the parent 
in this article where he found him. I will enquire concerning 
innoculation in the country, and acquaint your Lordship of what 
I hear. As to myself, I am under great obligations for your 
Lordship’s opinion, and good wishes for me, but don’t think 
myself worth the trouble. I am of no use or consequence in this 
world, and a sparing hand with which its goods have been given 
to me makes me not over fond of it. My wife and children, and 
your Lordship’s favour, are my only inducements, my son being 
under your so much better direction, who I hope, would take him 
at my death, makes me seem to stand in his way, and therefore 
little sollicitous as to the length or shortness of my duration here. 
Be pleased, my Lord, with your usual goodness towards me to 
exert of your indulgence for the length of this letter, and to 
permit me often to assure you of my being what I really from my 
- heart, with the utmost gratitude, am, 

My Lord, your Lordship’s most dutyfull, and obedient 


Servant, 
A. C. STANHOPE. 


The next letter is from Wilmot, who has apparently not heard 
that Chesterfield has already consented to provide for the boy. 
Sir William Stanhope was one of Chesterfield’s brothers. From 
references to them in other places it would appear that he and 
his wife are the persons mentioned in Wilmot’s first letter as 
having tried to prejudice Chesterfield against Philip Stanhope 
with a view to securing his estate for themselves. 

During a great part of his life Chesterfield gambled as freely 
as most men of his day, but in his later years he gave up the 
practice, and came to regard it as rather foolish. In his will he 
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stipulated that if Philip indulged in racing, or lost more than 
500/. in one day by gaming, he should pay a fine of 51. to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
4 Jermyn St. Dec 16th. 1757. 

Sir,—I had ye Honour of yrs:, but delayed my Answer in 
hopes of writing something positive, in regard to wt : you wanted 
to be informed of. But first let me tell you Ld: Ch: has not 
ye least notion of anything I said to Him concerning you and yr : 
Family being at yr: desire, or with yr: Privity. For though I 
had talked of Mansfield, and ye riots there, I avoided naming 
you to Him; but, in answer to his enquiries, as I found His 
Ldshp : had been a little misinformed in regard to yr : fine Boy, 
I did you and ye Child but justice to his Ldshp:. Sir, you have 
no obligation to me for doing wt : an Honest man coud not avoid. 

My Ld: expressed ye greatest kindness to you & yr: Boy 
yt: coud be desired, & went so far as to say He woud take 
your Boy into His own Family, as soon as he had gone through 
ye small pox, & educate him Himself till he was fitt to go to a 
great school; & yt: he woud take ye whole care & expence 
upon Himself. I took ye occasion to say yt: if his Ldshp woud 
use his interest to procure you some place proper to yr: Rank, 
I imagined it must be agreable to you, as it woud enable you 
to come up to Town now and then. Now, you must know yt: 
People yt: game do not readily part with their money; and yt: 
His Lrdshp is so often employed in ridiculing Ministers yt: 
perhaps it is not so easie for him to succeed in getting you a place ; 
though I will do him ye justice to say I believe he intends to try 
his Interest. 

I met my Ld: after this more yn: once before he went to 
Bath, and ye chief of his discussion was about yr: Boy, whom 
he talked of with much fondness as if he had been hisown. My 
Ld:, I found by Sir Wm. Stanhope, had talked with great kind- 
ness of yr: Boy to him; & Sir Wm. Himself expresst great 
regard for both you and him. But I am sorry to tell you, wt : his 
Ldshp never forgives anyone mentioning, yt: he now goes on 
losing his money as foolishly as ever at Bath; and has already, 
if I am not misinformed, tapped ye third 1000£ this season. I 
write this in Confidence to you, & am, with many thanks for 
yt : great Civilities to me and mine at Mansfield, Sir, 

Yr : most obedt : and most obliged humble Servt :, 
E. WILMoT. 

My Wife and Girls join with us in Compliments to yourself 
and Mrs. Stanhope, Miss, and the young Family. 

From the statement of his affairs contained in the next letter 
it appears that Stanhope could never have felt the pinch of 
poverty very acutely. Six hundred pounds a year should, in 
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those days, have enabled a man of his simple tastes to live very 
comfortably in the country. Jack is rapidly becoming a thorn 
in his side. The methodical Stanhope, with his fantastic theories 
of education, and his carefully-weighed conception of the child- 
mind, must have regarded the lively French boy as a limb of the 
Evil One. It is a pity that we cannot also have Jack’s opinion 
of the Stanhope ménage, which must have been rather like that 
of the ‘ Fairchild Family.’ 
Mansfield. 17 Decr. 1757. 

My Lorp,—Your Lordship is extreamly kind in providing, 
as far as human foresight can extend its view, that our Boy may 
sometime or other, be usefull in whatever station of life it shall 
please God to call him. Next to your Lordship’s Knowledge 
and judgement, Lord Huntington and Lord Hallifax will con- 
duct his education the best, especially as, of that of the first, 
your Lordship had the direction. Your Lordship therefore will 
be very kind to mention it to those noblemen. Woud it be amiss 
if in the will I shoud desire that care firstly of your Lordship? 
I only ask the question, but am steady in my obedience to your 
Lordship’s commands. I have always had a will by me, and 
that at present directs (as my fortune will pay me yearly, clear 
of all taxes and deductions whatsoever, £400, but, being old rents 
and in good condition, will sell for at least £16,000) that my 
wife’s Joynture of £200 a year be first paid, my daughter to have 
£5000, half at age or marriage, the rest at her Mother’s death. 
As interest is low, ’tis but a little, but with merit it may get 
her a good husband, and with Prudence maintain her without 
one. The Boy will have a little at all events to whet and assist 
his ingenuity, and aid his industry, as well as friends to 
encourage both, and I hope it will please God to give him his 
Grace to make a proper use of all. . . . I hope, and doubt not but 

_your Lordship will live many years and see the fruits of the 
generous Love you are very kind to show my son, and such as 
you wish them to be. I beg thanks for your last so very kind 
and friendly letter, and (if it has no bad effect in wearying your 
Lordship) permit me to be greatly pleased with the observation, 
that in writing to me your Lordship’s letters extend their Length ; 
I have no merit to claim, or little, but from your Lordship’s 
goodness, to expect anything, yet I hope I have a proper sense 
of the Kindness and Honour you do, and will continue to do me 
by them... . 

Jack is very idle nor can I make him speake french to his 
master when he is out of my sight; he shoud get by heart every 
day one of Boyer’s Chit Chat Dialogues, but, tho’ that is so 
little a task, he seldom does it as he ought. He reads french to 
me an hour every evening, and does that very well and cur- 
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rently, but does not know what it means. I am not much sur- 
prised at that at his age, but his speaking english as well as 
anyone in the family, and his great fear lest your Lordship 
shoud know it, makes me apprehensive the Person that recom- 
mended him gave him his Cue, and by that means did not deal 
fairly with your Lordship. I have threatened him with your 
displeasure, and hope it will have a good effect. I am fearfull he 
has not much french, but as he pronounces it very well, by getting 
dialogues he will exercise his stock. 

In every other respect the Boy does very well. I thought it 
my duty to acquaint your Lordship with this, and I hope I have 
not erred in my judgement. my wife desires to have the Honour 
of presenting her duty and thanks to your Lordship. I am 

My Lord your Lordship’s most dutyfull and obedient 
Servant 
A. C. STANHOPE. 


The modern reader who is accustomed to regard vaccination 
as a trifling, though somewhat irksome affair, may look upon the 
two following letters as rather ridiculous pieces of exaggeration 
produced by parental anxiety; but it must be remembered that 
inoculation with cow-pox was first practised by Jenner in 1796, 
and that at the time when Stanhope wrote it was customary to 
inoculate children with matter taken from small-pox patients. 
Philip therefore had a mild attack of small-pox, and his father’s 
anxiety is quite justified. 

Mansfield. Fryday, 14 April. 1758. 
Eleven in the forenoon. 

My Lorp,—The operation is now over, to which I hope it 
will please Almighty God to give his Blessing; all human Pre- 
cautions have been used, and now we must only look up to the 
Father of Mercy’s, and with religious and manly resolution 
resign ourselves to the conduct of his wisdom. . . . I was indeed 
greatly obliged and very thankful for your Lordship’s kindness 
and care ; I hope, and doubt not but it will please God to reward 
you for it. We did not intend to have innoculated the children 
till to-morrow, but the Surgeon yesterday visited the child he. was 
to take the matter from, and found it in such a state that he 
thought, if we stayed till Saturday, the matter woud be too much 
turned, and we shoud loose the opportunity of so good a subject 
to take it from. Phill was bled yesterday, when he held out his 
arm with the firmest resolution, and did not so much as whimper. 
He has behaved himself as well to-day during innoculation. He 
shows real true Courage, as well as true humanity and tenderness, 
which always accompany and cannot be separated from true 
Courage. 
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Your Lordship does me great Honour in sending the Herbal ; 
I think I once saw a sheet painted by that Lady, and it was very 
finely done. Phill is delighted in the expectation of his play- 
things, and desired I woud present your Lordship with his thanks 
and duty, and bids me say he loves his book, and never cries. 
Your Lordship may be certain I shall send constant and exact 
accounts, and I hope they will always be pleasing ones. 

I don’t intend leaving my House of two or three days. I 
don’t come near the children, and there can be no fear of infection 
before eruption ; ’tis, I believe, generally thought before the Pox 
is at its Heigth. My wife begs Leave to present her duty to 
your Lordship and the Countess, with that of 

My Lord your Lordship’s most dutyfull and obedient 
Servant A. C. STANHOPE. 


Mansfield. 29 April. 1758. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour and satisfaction to acquaint 
your Lordship that the affair of the small pox is now entirely 
over. . . . The Boy’s Fever was very high, and the Eruptions 
came out very unkindly. The Dr never left him day or night, but 
sat up three nights, and I firmly believe, next to God, we are 
indebted to him for the life of our boy, who, had he taken the 
Infection in the natural way, must have miscarried; anxiety 
on this head is now over, and I hope I shall not be impertinent in 
presenting my congratulations to your Lordship, whose kindness 
and affection has been so conspicuous towards our boy. My poor 
wife is as well as can be expected, she has been the true Parent ; 
she begs Leave to present her duty to your Lordship and the 
Countess. I am 
My Lord your Lordship’s most dutyfull and obedient 


Servant 
A. C. STANHOPE. 


Robert Dodsley, who is famous as the publisher of the works 
of Johnson, Pope, Akenside, and many other great writers, was 
born at Mansfield, and served part of his time as an apprentice 
there. His occupation, however, did not appeal to him, and 
he ran away to London, where he became a footman. Whilst 
thus employed he published several literary works, including 
* Servitude,’ ‘A Muse in Livery,’ and the ‘ Toy Shop,’ which sold 
so well that he was able to start in 1735, in partnership with 
his brother James, a bookselling and printing -business at the 
sign of Tully’s Head in Pall Mall. He was intimate with Doctor 
Johnson, who, when asked why he had been to see a rather poor 
play of his, said ‘ Doddy is my patron, and I must support him.’ 
It was he who suggested to Johnson that the prospectus of his 
Dictionary should be addressed to Lord Chesterfield, to whom, on 
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account of his lack of interest in the work at first, and his subse- 
quent tardy enthusiasm, Johnson wrote his scathing letter in 
1755. Stanhope was acquainted with Dodsley at Mansfield, and, 
knowing him to be on fairly good terms with Chesterfield, made 


use of him in approaching the Earl. 
: Pall Mall. Sept. 19th. 
[Year not given. ] 


Sir,—Tho’ it has given me pain to be so long without making 
acknowledgement for the many Civilities received from you whilst 
at Mansfield, Yet I was very unwilling to do it till I could let you 
know that I had seen my Lord Chesterfield, which I [had] the 
Honour of doing on Sunday morning last at Blackheath. 

I was extreamly sorry to find Him much out of order, occa- 
sioned by a sickness & giddiness in his head, which had attacked 
him with some violence the day before : and you will be the more 
particularly concerned as it prevented his Lordship from putting 
in execution a design he has laid, of setting out that very 
morning in order to have paid you a visit at Mansfield. 

He came.as far as London in his way on Saturday, but was 
fore’d to turn back again to Blackheath. He enquir’d very 
kindly and very particularly after your son; of his health, com- 
plexion, countenance, and temper; concerning all which par- 
ticulars, it really requir’d nothing more than a strict adherence 
to truth to give him a very pleasing Account. He enquir’d also 
about your House: whether it was large and good. I told him 
that it was not very large, but that it was much the best house 
in the Town, and very pleasantly situated. I should think it 
not impossible that his Lordship might still pay you a visit this 
Autumn ; tho’ he seems to be afraid that this attack will render it 
imprudent for him to venture. I beg my compliments to Mrs. 
Stanhope, and am, 

Sir, Your most obliged, and most obedient Servant, 
R. Dops.ey. 


The date of Dodsley’s letter is fixed by Stanhope’s next 
communication, in which he refers to his disappointment at not 
receiving a visit from Chesterfield. Jack is proving a worse 
nuisance than ever in spite of Stanhope’s varied methods of 
dealing with him. The unfortunate boy must have felt that he 
‘ had not a friend in the world when even that ‘ grave and sensible 
man’ the ‘ gardner and butler’ was called in to lecture him. 


Mansfield. 25, Septr. 1758. 
My Lorp,—Tho’ We have been much disappointed in looseing 
the Pleasure and Honour of seeing your Lordship, and greatly 
concerned for the occasion of it; yet I am comforted by your 
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Lordship’s resolution of going to Bath, where, shoud you procure 
a fit of the gout, you will in all probability enjoy better Health 
than you have done for many years last past. Mr. Dodsley is very 
obliging in his description of our Boy ; I hope he deserves what he 
said, and will hereafter do what your Lordship wishes for him. 
. . . He will, I dare say, make good Proof when properly in- 
structed, but I am sorry to say I am certain Jack will never be of 
any use. The Boy hates french, and will not speak it unless I am 
by, and then so unwillingly it is of no service. . . . I have 
used all methods, encouragements, rewards, frowns, and beat- 
ing; and, as I thought perhaps my being above his station, 
and interested, might be looked upon as a master, and awe 
might restrain or fright him in my Presence, I commissioned 
my Gardner and Butler, who is a grave and sensible man, to 
talk to him of his own interest, and lay it before him in the 
servants’ style; but it has all been ineffectual. . . . I took the 
Liberty to give your Lordship some hints of this in one of 
my former Letters, and should have told your Lordship 
all these things before; but, as I expected the Honour 
of your coming to Mansfield, was willing you shoud see for 
yourself : and besides, as our Boy was very young, and Jack’s 
year not out, I imagined it woud be time enough if before that 
time I had not the Pleasure of seeing your Lordship, when I 
supposed you woud order me to send the Boy home, or give me 
such command as you thought proper. His Cloaths are in pretty 
good repair, his best coat and breeches not much the worse : the 
waistcoat being worn out I have supplyed with another, as well 
as a fustian frock to clean his Master’s shoes in, and carry him 
what he wants in a morning. . . . My duty to your Lordship 
and the Child obliges me to say everything before you. . . . 

My Wife intends going to York to settle some affairs of her 


- late sister, which must be done on Old Michaelmas Day, and 


thinks of taking the Children with her to see their Grandmother. 
But she will not take our Boy without your Lordship’s appro- 
bation. We both joyn in duty to your Lordship and the sincerest 
Prayers for your recovery. I am, 
My Lord, your Lordship’s most dutyfull and obedt Servt, 
A. C. STANHOPE. 


Chesterfield, who had himself been privately educated, was 
evidently not in favour of the public schools. The school 
referred to in the next letter is an establishment kept by Mr. 
Robert, or Roberts, in St. Marylebone, to which Philip was sent 
two years later, and at which he remained for two years, going 
thence to Doctor William Dodds’ school in 1763. 
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Mansfield. 29th Jany. 1759. 

My Lorp,—I had the Honour of your Lordship’s Letter 
immediately after our return from York, where we had been for 
a few days to show our regard for Sir George Saville, upon his 
Election. . . . I brought back with me a violent intermitting 
Pain in the Face. Blisters have relieved it in some measure. I 
have yet a great headach, & am now taking the Bark, but have 
been confined to my Chamber from my return till yesterday, 
which has prevented my answering your Lordship’s Letter 
sooner. .. . 

The School your Lordship mentions is the very thing I 
thirst after. That Method, beyond all others, must be effectual. 
I have told Phill of it, and that your Lordship will speak nothing 
but french to him ; he assures me he [will] talk all his french to 
your Lordship, as well as be a very good boy; and, as I know he 
won’t tell a lie, I must believe him. The poor child shows great 
joy at the thought of seeing your Lordship, and asking your Bless- 
ing. I hope he will meet your Lordship’s approbation, and here- 
after answer the expectations your kindness may justly give you 
of him. . . . My Wife is extreamly thankfull to your Lordship 
and Lady Chesterfield for the Honour of your remembrance of 
her. She begs leave with mine to send her duty to your Lordship 
and the Countess. I am, 


It appears from the next letter that Stanhope, though willing 
that Chesterfield should pay for his boy’s education, had made 
no demands upon him on his own behalf. He occupied the house 
at Mansfield until he died, though Wilmot had suggested that 
if the matter were brought to Chesterfield’s notice he might 
be prevailed upon to make him an allowance such as would enable 


him to live in greater comfort. 
Mansfield. Feb. 7th 1759. 


My Lorp,—The great kindness and affection your Lordship 
has shewn towards me, as well as the solicitude for my welfair 
with such true friendship expressed in your last Letter you was 
pleased to honour me with, call for my utmost thanks, which I 
beg Leave now, with the sincerest gratitude to present to your 
Lordship. The journeys I made to York were not very expen- 
sive, chiefly consisting in the expenses on the road. The first 
was entirely about the Business of my Sister’s affairs, by which 
we gained considerably. The other was to shew my regard to 
Sir George Saville, from whom and his Father I have received 
great civilities. But, tho’ I greatly esteem Sir George, yet, had 
I expended the Money which was to enable me to pay my duty 
to your Lordship, where it is most justly due, I shoud have 
acted greatly contrary to the dictates of my Heart, and the 
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obligations I have to -your Lordship. I can with great comfort 
to myself, and I am certain with great pleasure to your Lordship, 
faithfully assure you that I am not in debt, and have some money 
by me, sufficient, I hope, for the journey, exclusive of my rents, 
not payable till may. . . . As soon as I am able to travel we will 
come to London to wait upon your Lordship, when I hope you 
will approve our Boy, who is very well, full of spirits, and grown 
tall. I want words to express our sense of your kindness to 
him, and to us all; but we hope your Lordship will do us the 
honour to believe we are full of the most gratefull sentiments. 
My Wife begs your Lordship and the Countess to accept with 
mine her duty. I am, 

My Lord your Lordship’s most dutyfull and obedient 

Servant, A. C. STANHOPE. 


There is no further letter to Chesterfield until 1769, but there 
is one written from ‘Marybone’ on Christmas Day 1763 tod 
Philip, who was then with Mr. Roberts. It contains no news of 
any kind, but takes the form of a lengthy Christmas sermon 
concluding as follows : 

‘I have wrote you a long letter, but the subject is so interest- 
ing and noble, I am sure my good child will not wish it shorter.’ 


The last letter of the series contains a reference to Doctor 
William Dodds into whose care the boy had been entrusted since 
1763. Dodds was at one time a popular preacher, but having 
gained some renown as a tutor he set up an establishment near 
London for the education of the sons of wealthy men. In 1777, 
when Philip had succeeded to the title, his old tutor forged his 
name to a draft for 42001., and was hanged in the same year for 
his offence, in spite of the efforts of Doctor Johnson to save him. 


Mansfield. 21. June. 1769. 

My Lorp,—. . . A circumstance occurs, which my duty to 
your Lordship, and that to our Boy, directs me to communicate to 
you, which is that, notwithstanding the articles of separation 
between Sir William Stanhope and his Lady to the contrary, a 
report is industriously circulated that if Lady Stanhope has a son 
in Sir William’s lifetime, that son will inherit your Lordship’s 
honours and estates. I am certain that this is not your Lordship’s 
intention ; yet how far the Laws of the redlm, and the customs of 
this country may operate, I cannot say. I believe they will not 
affect our Boy, as your Lordship has taken all cares to prevent a 
spurious inheritor. Your Lordship may, undoubtedly, give your 
estates to whomsoever you will ; yet if there is a legal foundation 
to support this renort, whatever your Lordship does not otherways 
dispose of will descend to the son of Lady Stanhope, tho’ not 
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begotten by Sir William, as heir at law. I am gratefully sensible 
of your Lordship’s great affection for our Boy, and therefore 
thought it my duty to acquaint you of this, that your intentions 
towards him might not be defeated. As to myself, I have no ex- 
pectation to inherit anything. My ill health tells me that I shall 
not, nor do I wish it, for I desire your Lordship to live rather 
than myself. But every art, every foul play is to be expected 
from the Delavals, which makes caution the more necessary. I 
hope your Lordship will excuse the liberty I take, as I thought 
it my duty to inform you of this anecdote. My Wife is gone to 
Derby to see her Uncle Barnes, who is thought in great danger. 
He sent an express for us, but I did not go, as the smallpox rages 
much there. My daughter begs Leave with mine to present her 
duty to your Lordship and the Countess. I am, 
My Lord, your Lordship’s &c., &c. 
Copy to Lord Chesterfield. 


Stanhope died in March 1770, nine months after this letter 
was written. He appears to have been a morose man of solitary 
habits, full of fads and fancies, and extremely narrow in his 
views of life. His grovelling adulation of Chesterfield, and his 
willingness to agree with his every suggestion do not commend 
him to us; but it must be remembered that in his day a certain 
amount of flattery in correspondence was regarded as but common 
politeness, and that, so far as can be seen, he reaped no personal 
benefit from it, save the satisfaction of seeing his son, for whom 
his affection was sincere, well provided for. Lord Chesterfield 
died in 1773, when Philip succeeded to his title and estates. In 
spite of his father’s accounts of his appearance and of his intel- 
lectual promise, he was neither a distinguished nor an attractive 
man. He lived, sad to relate, to be just that sporting squire of 
whom his father had so strongly disapproved. 


RatpH W. Hattows. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


FANNY NISBET 


On the West Indian island of Nevis, in the year 1763, was born 
Frances Herbert Woolward : one of those children whose destiny 
it is to venture into the heart of the garden of life; one of those 
favoured few who to our wondering eyes pass ‘ through the ivory 
gates and the golden.’ 

Her father, William Woolward, senior judge of Nevis, had 
married Miss Molly Herbert, sister of the President of the island. 
Both parents had died when Fanny was but three years old, 
leaving her in the care of her maternal uncle and aunt, who 
brought her up and educated her with their own daughter. 
Childhood and youth were spent in a happy home where affection 
was lavished freely, and at a very early age Fanny was married 
to one Josiah Nisbet, a native of Scotland, who had formerly 
practised as an apothecary at Coventry, and afterwards as the 
physician of Nevis. 

In the following year a son was born, and six months later 
Mr. Nisbet died insane. Thus in a few months Fanny had lived 
a lifetime; and, when only eighteen, was back again in the 
Herberts’ house a widow and a mother. 

Here she resumed her former life in the companionship of 
her cousin, pursuing the even tenor of her way through the quiet 
‘years that, as yet, whispered no promise of what was still to 
come. 

In 1784 the West Indies were visited by the English 
Squadron, and the Custom-houses were informed that after a 
certain date all foreign vessels found in the ports would be 
seized. Nevis shared the popular excitement, for when the 
Boreas with Captain Nelson arrived he found some American 
ships, and ordered them to depart within forty-eight hours, which 
they failing to do, he seized and condemned them. This raised 
a storm : the planters, the Custom-house, and the Governor were 
all against him, the only man who supported him was Mr. 
Herbert, President of Nevis, and he, though one of the chief 
sufferers by Nelson’s action, yet generously offered in court to 
become bail for him in the sum of 10,0001. 
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One can imagine the excitement in the Herbert household, 
when the President returned from the trial and related to his 
wife and daughter the events of the day. The desire of young 
Mrs. Nisbet must have equalled that of her aunt and cousin to 
see the man whose conduct had induced the President of the 
island to offer himself as bail for him, under circumstances so 
deeply affecting his own pocket. 

The name of Nelson was now as well known throughout the 
West Indies as was the Admiral’s, or that of Prince William 
Henry. The bearer of this name was young, unmarried, and, 
according to his firm friend the Prince, was still ‘ the merest boy 
of a captain; dressed in a full laced uniform, an old-fashioned 
waistcoat with long flaps, and his lank hair unpowdered and tied 
in a stiff Hessian tail of extraordinary length. His address and 
conversation were irresistibly pleasing; and when he spoke on 
professional subjects, it was with an enthusiasm that showed he 
was no common being.’ This pictorial description from such 
high quarters, together with the President’s known opinion, must 
have caused a slight flutter of emotion in the feminine breasts 
under Mr. Herbert’s roof. 

Mrs. Herbert satisfied a natural curiosity by inviting him to 
visit at the house, and the hearts of the younger ladies thrilled 
at the prospect of not only seeing but meeting the hero of the 
hour. 

He came, but Fanny Nisbet was absent. She was visiting a 
friend in another part of the island, and had to be content with 
a letter from her cousin giving her own impressions of the 
occasion and of the man. 


We have at last seen the captain of the Boreas, of whom so much has 
been said. He came up just before dinner, much heated, and was very 
silent; yet seemed, according to the old adage, to think the more. He 
declined drinking any wine, but after dinner, when the President, as 
usual, gave the following toasts, ‘The King,’ ‘The Queen and Royal 
Family,’ and ‘Lord Hood,’ this strange man regularly filled his glass, 
and observed that those were always bumper toasts with him; which 
having drunk, he uniformly passed the bottle, and relapsed into his 
former taciturnity. It was impossible, during this visit, for any of us 
to make out his real character; there was such a reserve and sternness 
in his behaviour, with occasional sallies, though very transieni, of a 
superior mind. Being placed by him, I endeavoured to rouse his atten- 
tion by showing him all the civilities in my power; but I drew out little 
more than ‘ Yes’ and ‘No.’ If you, Fanny, had been there, we think 
you would have made something of him; for you have been in the habit 
of attending to these odd sort of people. 


Did Fanny smile as she read the concluding words, ‘ You 
would have made something of him’? Would she? Possibly she 
might, had she been there; but, was it quite kind of her cousin 
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to give as a reason, * You have been in the habit of attending to 
these odd sort of people’? The only odd person Fanny could 
think of as requiring her attention more than anyone else was 
her husband, the poor Dr. Nisbet who had died insane. Was the 
training she had gone through with him to prove useful now in 
entertaining queer creatures such as this naval Captain? She 
must have smiled as she read the letter again, a smile tinged 
perhaps with a mild regret that she had missed the opportunity 
given to her cousin, who appeared sadly inadequate to deal 
with it. 

Fanny returned home; and no doubt heard more from her 
relatives of the man who had been an important guest in her 
absence. In drawing her own conclusions she had two remarks to 
found them on, Prince William’s, ‘ that he (Nelson) was no 
common being ’ ; and her cousin’s words ‘ this strange man.’ 

Whafever she thought then, fate must have seemed averse 
to their meeting, for when Captain Nelson came to call, Fanny 
again was out. Perhaps the hour he chose was not altogether 
suitable, for the President himself was only half dressed, and 
hastening as best he could to receive ‘the great little man of 
whom everybody is so afraid’ he found him under the dining- 
room table, playing with Mrs. Nisbet’s child, and ejaculated 
‘Good God!’ 

When Fanny came in she was told this incident without 
delay ; conjecture as to the real character of the visitor was rife, 
and Fanny probably wished she had stayed at home if only out 
of curiosity. In a few days, however, he came again, and was 
then introduced for the first time to the President’s young niece, 
and mother of the child. 

Fanny made an impression at once. The gallant Captain was 
completely won by her manner, as she thanked him prettily for 


-his kindness to her little boy, and in a very short time her personal 


accomplishments appeared to his susceptible heart ‘ equal to any 
person’s I ever saw, and her mental accomplishments superior 
to most people’s of either sex.’ 

From the month of June 1785 Captain Nelson lived at the 
Herberts’ house when at Nevis, and shared the family’s anxiety 
in the prolonged illness of Mrs. Herbert. His sympathy with 
them during that time further endeared him to the hearts of the 
watchers, and his letter, written on the news of her death, must 
have been sweet to the sorrowing Fanny. 

Perhaps it was this break in the home that inclined Fanny’s 
heart more strongly towards the Captain, for in November of 
that year he had settled matters with her so entirely to his own 
satisfaction that he wrote to tell his family of his engagement 
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to a young widow, whose uncle loved her as a daughter, and” 
intended leaving her 20,0001. 

However pleased, for her lover’s sake, Fanny was to hear this, 
she could but have been very displeased when later on, the 
President, temporarily annoyed with his own daughter, deter- 
mined to cut her out of his will, and to leave his whole fortune 
to his niece instead. Fortunately for Fanny, Captain Nelson 
revolted with her against such an act of injustice, and not only 
interfered for the daughter, but actually reconciled the President 
to his own child. If anything more had been wanting in the 
cup of happiness held to Fanny’s lips, surely this filled it to the 
brim. Character had been put to the test, and stood out 
triumphant. Her man was a Prince among men, and she, Fanny 
Nisbet with misty eyes, was a Princess because he loved her, 
and was sweeping her on with him into the garden of life where 
the shining dial counts only sunny hours. 

Throughout the year following her engagement, Fanny no 
doubt talked with her cousin of her hopes, and, if she had 
any, of her fears, for the future. The whole affair savoured to 
them of Fairyland. An island in the tropics, visited by the 
English fleet. A young widow, wooed by the hero of the West 
Indies. A marriage arranged from the President’s house, to 
take place in Fig-Tree Church, and the bride to be given away 
by an English Prince. Could Grimm or Hans Andersen beat 
that for interest? 

And the centre of all this commotion was little Fanny Nisbet : 
the Fanny the inhabitants had all known from babyhood, whose 
father and mother, and uncle and aunt, had been the chief people 
of the island for many, many years. Fanny, who had loved, and 
lost, and sorrowed, in so brief a space of time, Fanny who had 
claimed their sympathies in her widowhood, whose child was the 
pet of their small world. Fanny, their Fanny, was now going 
to be wafted away from all she had intimately known hitherto, 
out into a strange and wonderful life with a strange and 
wonderful man. 

A sudden flutter of excitement, caused by the Captain’s letter 
to Mrs. Nisbet of the 6th of March 1787, spread rapidly through 
the family out to the circle of friends. The news was so definite, 
there was scarcely room for exaggeration. 

Fanny Nisbet was going to marry Captain Nelson at once, 
because His Royal Highness wished it! 

To think of Fanny with a husband, whose dear friend was a 
Royal Highness of England. Would wonders ever cease? And 
the time? The time was so short for milliners and costumers to 
work their best. But there it was, fixed; no time to talk, no 
time for new clothes, they must all go to church as they were. 
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Prince William was coming to give away the bride, still they 
must go to church as they were, and talk afterwards—no doubt 
there would be plenty left over to say. 

Imagine the scene. Fanny reading the letter from her lover, 
hand to head, brows drawn together, is she reading aright? Back 
to the top of the page and beginning again—‘ His Royal Highness 
has been with me all this morning, and has told me that as 
things are changed, if I am not married when we go to Nevis, it 
is hardly probable he should see me there again; that I had 
promised not to be married, unless he was present ’—indeed, and 
what right had Captain Nelson to make such a promise ?—Fanny 
calls to her cousin, who supports her through the rest of the 
letter, a hand on her waist. 

Both girls agree the President must be told at once; what 
preparations had to be made, must be made without delay. And 
Mr. Herbert, always on Captain Nelson’s side, agreed there 
should be no obstacles to an immediate wedding. 

The letter was quickly followed by the arrival of the gallant 
Captain and his friend Prince William Henry; and on the 
11th day of March, in Fig-Tree Church, Nevis, Captain Horatio 
Nelson took Frances Nisbet to wife, Prince William Henry being 
present by his own desire to give away the bride. 


II 


So Fanny Nisbet disappeared from Nevis in a burst of glory, 
and Mrs. Nelson, with hopes and ambitions centred in husband 
and son, sailed for England, where the Boreas arrived in the 
month of June. 

What a change for Fanny. After a tropical climate, in the 
midst of palm trees, sugar canes, and sunshine; surrounded by 
friends and relations, with the excitements always attending a 
visit from the English Squadron, she found herself at the Nore in 
one of the most miserable summers, wet and raw, weather which 
gave ber husband cold, sore throat, and fever. There she saw 
him needlessly detained till the end of November, and was 
naturally indignant at treatment so unworthy of him. Many 
times must they have both looked back to the happy days at 
Nevis, and often must Fanny have wondered whether she were 
equal to the demands made on a sailor’s wife. When at last 
orders came from the Boreas to be paid off, Nelson declared he 
should resign his commission and never again set foot aboard a 
King’s ship. 

Fortunately this decision was reversed by Nelson’s reception 
in London, and Fanny saw his resentment disappear before the 
kindness of Lord Howe, and the graciousness of His Majesty. 

Then, trouble began again, because the Captain wanted work 
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and could not get it. While undecided as to their own move- © 
ments, Josiah was sent to be educated with Mrs. William 
Nelson’s children, which enabled Fanny to give her undivided 
attention and sympathy to her husband, only to find that even 
then they were inadequate to ease a trial so bitter to his active 
nature. She had to sit still while he fumed, for fume he did; 
she had to stay at home and make the best of the situation, while 
he went out and interviewed big-wigs; she suffered all his dis- 
appointments with him, she endured all the misery of suspense, 
when he hoped day after day his services would be accepted. 
The more Fanny cared for him, the more she had to set herself 
and her own feelings aside. What he desired to come to pass 
she must desire also even if it deprived her of his companionship. 
For, happy as he was with her, his career came first, and she 
knew it, and where he was most disappointed she was most 
impotent to help. ‘ Her strength,’ like many another woman’s, 
was ‘ to sit still.’ 

Determined to be a help rather than a hindrance she fell in 
with any plan suggested. If orders failed to reach Nelson they 
would go to France, that he might study French and so gain 
useful knowledge for the future. Before starting, she agreed to 
visit his father and be introduced to his family, but when there 
Mr. Nelson proved so anxious for their company, and Horatio so 
ready to oblige, that, instead of going gaily off to France alone 
with him, and away from all the worries she had met in chilly 
England, Fanny settled herself down, suddenly and indefinitely, at 
the Norfolk Parsonage, to comfort and amuse as best she could the 
two Nelson men : the old one, asthmatical and paralytic, the other 
a young, and, for the moment, thwarted genius. That Fanny 
failed them not is plainly seen from accounts of their daily life : 
a life probably different from anything she could ever have con- 
templated when marrying the famous man of Nevis. And that 
she did not fail may have been partly due to her own good sense, 
but also surely to the fairy bells ringing in her ears golden 
promises of the future. Duty first for her as for her husband. 
Pleasure afterwards for both ; soft sounds of coming revelry with 
splendour and glory in store. 

At last came the news so earnestly looked for; and on the 
30th of January 1793 Fanny had the happiness of seeing a new 
light shining in her husband’s eyes, of hearing a fresh spring 
in his footstep, and of witnessing a change in the whole man, 
as anxiety, despondency, and gloom gave way before the lust of 
hope, and battle, and victory. 

For him the pleasure, and for her the pain. And she must 
not show it; neither before him nor before her boy, for in 
Nelson’s next adventure he had promised to take his stepson. 
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What a chance for the lad! All was excitement at the Parsonage, 
three separate claims on Fanny’s attention and sympathy. The 
old man, sad at losing his son; the younger man, overjoyed that 
his most ardent wishes had been fulfilled ; and the delighted child 
seizing a golden opportunity at the outset of his career. The 
woman, as daughter-in-law, as wife, and as mother, must satisfy 
each and all. Nelson had got what he desired, and nothing else 
mattered. He was appointed to the Agamemnon, and Fanny 
bid good-bye to her husband and her little midshipman son, still 
choking back her tears that they might sail the happier for the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Fanny had borne up bravely as long as there was the necessity 
to do so; but the daily strain of triumphing over the calls of her 
own personality, of merging her own claims on life in the claims 
of a sick, kind old man, and a dear but struggling genius, for 
five years, had begun to tell. That she loved her hero and was 
proud of him, probably added to rather than minimised her 
anxieties for him. With the regret at his absence, and yet the 
relief of knowing him at last satisfied when publicly appreciated 
in the right quarter, the tension gave way. It is hardly to be 
wondered at, when we remember that if much had been given 
her, much had also been required; when we think of the sharp 
contrast for her, from a tropical upbringing to the chilling circum- 
stances of her present situation, can we wonder she was ill? 
The Nelson family seem to have understood’ and to have been 
most kind to her, both in appreciating her difficulties and in 
complimenting her own good understanding ; as a result Fanny 
spent a great part of her time with old Mr. Nelson at Bath. 
There they heard of the surrender of Toulon, and of Nelson’s 
visit to the Ambassador at Naples, where he finds Sir William 
Hamilton a man after his own heart, and adds that Lady 
Hamilton has been wonderfully kind and good to Josiah. 

What a start for Fanny’s boy! What a splendid opportunity 
for him to be with Nelson on such a voyage of importance as 
this! If her heart ached for them both so far away, yet in the 
eyes of the world she could fill the void with an enviable 
happiness and pride in husband and son. From thenceforth we 
only get glimpses of Fanny as of a figure in the background 
of these two lives; she lives behind them, and her chief interest 
lies in her post-bag, which from now onward thrills with excite- 
ment. If there was anything to be known, she knew it first- 
hand; anything to be done, Nelson told her; and always with 
some word of tenderness to show her she was in his thoughts. 
If she ever had any care for her own future he quickly laid it to 
rest, telling her he has given her everything he has, and only 
wishes it was more—that his one desire is for Peace that he may 
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return home to live with her in a little cottage from which they 


“will never have to move. This was what she was living for, this 


was to be the happy ending of all the fighting and absence that 
caused so many tears and prayers. Fanny’s pleasure in the 
prospect was suddenly dashed by news that Nelson was wounded ; 
he had a bad cut in the back, and had lost the sight of one eye, 
and she, his wife, was impotent to help. That required all the 
self-control of which she was capable, to sit still at home while 
her man was wounded in making history for the world. She 
must do it, that was her work ; she must look after old Mr. Nelson 
because Horatio would wish it. Anxiety was followed by news 
of his recovery, and recovery by various activities culminating 
in the announcement of his own promotion after a glorious victory 
over the Spanish Fleet. Did Fanny laugh or cry, as the new 
Admiral’s father took her hand and kissed it in proud congratula- 
tions to ‘Lady Nelson’? Methinks she did the latter, and so 
kept him company, for we know the old man wept and gloried 
in it. 

Can we not see her later as in a picture, sitting at a table, 
pen in hand, face wreathed in smiles, for thankfulness her 
husband’s merits are recognised at last, and the days of bitter 
complaining are over and done with; pouring out her congratu- 
lations, flame-coloured with pure joy, that he, her man, had gained 
not only what he deserved, but what he and she, in secret, had 
long known he richly deserved, of King, of country, and people? 

Perchance as she wrote, noting the date, Fanny again felt 
herself to be the Princess, who, ten years earlier, had faced all 
the enchantments and disenchantments awaiting those who pass 
‘through the ivory gates and the golden.’ Since then she had 
wandered into the maze that, hidden from the entrance, yet 
catches newcomers and those who dare to venture far. The 
wandering in had been easy, the finding of a way out had been 
difficult, and now a turn of a corner and lo! all was well. For 
the maze had suddenly opened wide into the heart of the garden, 
and Fanny found herself standing beside a sundial, with a noon- 
day sun blazing down on her and on the motto shining up into 


her eyes: 
I only mark the sunny hours. 


III 


And in 1797, the tenth anniversary of the Nelson marriage, a 
year crowded for both with honours and excitements, Fanny had 
her husband home again. Not quite the same man as he was 
four years ago, now minus an eye and an arm, plus glory and 
fame ; if he thought it a fair exchange, no doubt Fanny thought 
so too. They stayed together at Bath long enough for her to 
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hear all she most wanted to hear, all he had said, and done, and 


hoped ; all the wonderful news of her boy. How Josiah had 


actually been the means ‘under God’ of saving the Admiral’s 
life, how it was he who had helped to arrange and burn all his 
mother’s letters on the eve of a desperate battle, and had then 
refused to be left behind. How Nelson had begged him to stay, 
saying ‘Should we both fall, Josiah, what would become of your 
poor mother? The care of the Theseus falls to you; stay there- 
fore and take charge of her.’ How her son answered bravely 
‘Sir, the ship must take care of herself; I will go with you 
to-night if I never go again.’ 

The pride of Fanny! not only as a woman but as a mother, 
knowing it was due to her own son’s determination that she 
was enabled to see her husband again. And for this Lieutenant 
Nisbet had been promoted, thanks to his stepfather, who had 
said long ago, ‘I will do all for him I can possibly do,’ and who 
still said of him ‘ He will be a comfort to both of us; his under- 
standing is excellent, and his disposition really good: he is a 
seaman every inch of him.’ Happy Fanny! wife of the most 
talked-about man of the day, enjoying with him to the full all 
the letters, congratulations, and honours that poured in upon 
them daily. The Duke of Clarence was amongst the first to 
ask when he might shake his old friend by the hand, and when 
the date was fixed for Nelson’s investiture with the Order of the 
Bath they both came up to London and lodged themselves in 
Bond Street. ; 

But, through all the excitements, Fanny was anxious as to 
his health. For the Admiral suffered acutely from the operation 
to his arm, and he was never out of pain night or day. It had 
to be dressed regularly, and Fanny must first see it done, and 
afterwards do it for him. He wanted Fanny always with him, 
now in the glorious prime of life, as he had wanted her in those 
quite early days when they went birds’-nesting together like 
children. 

So Fanny, in nursing him, comforting him, and triumphing 
with him was having her day: a wonderful day of whirling 
excitements following quickly one on another. Then, as soon as 
it was known he was fit for service again, he was appointed to 
the Vanguard of seventy-four guns. 

And Fanny had to let him go. She had had him for four 
months: four triumphant months that culminated in a public 
thanksgiving at St. Paul’s attended by the King and Royal 
Family ; four little months, vibrating with warmth and happi- 
ness, to make up to her for five chilly years of loneliness. And 
when she heard him called to duty, she heard also a whisper in 
her own ear. A gloomy foreboding, full of fear, weighed on Lady 
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Nelson’s spirits and she dreaded the parting. Those last days, 
when oppressed with the feeling, she must make the most of 
them, for they would never come again ; when she knew she was 
doing so, when she told herself she was doing all she could, 
knew she could do no more, and yet knew she would afterwards 
wish in a futile way it had been possible to do more, they were 
lived through somehow, and then Nelson took her back to Bath, 
and there they bid good-bye. One of the last things he said to 
her was, that his own ambition was now satisfied, but that he 
went to raise her to that rank in which he had long wished to 
see her. Poor Fanny, even this could not dry her tears. She 
wanted the man himself, not the rank he wanted to give her. 
She feared somehow to lose him on this adventure, though she 
could have had no fear of losing his affection, for he continually 
showed her and others how happy he considered himself in his 
marriage. In a letter to a friend written on the 29th of January 
1798, just before he left Bath, he mentions having met ‘some of 
the handsomest Ladys,’ adding ‘ was I a Batchelor I would not 
answer for being tempted, but as I am possessed of everything 
which is valuable in a wife I have no occasion to think beyond 
a pretty face.’ In spite of this, Fanny dreaded something, some 
unseen enemy, something intangible, invisible, indescribable, but 
to her vaguely and horribly perceptible. 

She kept her mind employed; filling her time with business 
and family affairs about which Nelson wrote to her fully, showing 
he was as confident of her help in them as he was of her 
sympathy with himself. Then came news of his victory in Egypt, 
when she and Mr. Nelson sat hand in hand, breathless with 
admiration while Europe rang with the name and praise of 
Nelson. They read the new list of gifts, rewards, and honours 
for him that savoured of a tale from the Arabian Nights; and 
never before, except in Fairyland, had Fanny dreamed of such 
gifts, never before had Nelson’s love and generosity shone for 
her with so perfect a light as in the words he used when summing 
up the value of the diamond aigrette, ‘ The Plume of Triumph’ ; 
‘Tf it were worth a million, my pleasure would be to see it in your 
possession.’ 

All this for him, and he for her. Away with foolish fears; 
she was no longer Princess: she was Queen in the heart of the 
garden. Ah! Fanny, were the fairies jealous of you? Did you 
hear a whisper in your ear, ‘ To whom much is given, of the same 
much shall be required,’ and did you brush the thought away as 
being out of harmony with the glory of a noontide fame? 

Living in her post-bag, mentally following with feverish 
activity all his movements, Fanny learnt that when Nelson 
arrived at Naples the King went out to meet him; as also did 
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the British Ambassador and his wife, who four years previously 
had entertained him for only a few days, but had then recognised 
in him the heroic spirit that the world now admired. Many 
accounts reached Lady Nelson of that wonderful reception, but 
the best came from her hero himself describing the events and 
the impressions they made on him. 

Everything had been beautiful. So beautiful that Fanny 
had her handkerchief to her eyes as she read. Surely there was 
something else, some little word or phrase she must have missed. 
Back again to the beginning, and she would find it, if she read 
carefully. ‘I wish you were here,’ that was what she looked 
for, between every line of the page; that would be her share in 
the glory, her reward for being good, and patient, and dull at 
home, looking after old Mr. Nelson. ‘I wish you were here,’ 
would make it all worth while, it would mean honours equally 
divided. The letter closed in her hands, and her hands went up 
and covered her face; Fanny had read to the end, and knew the 
words she longed for were missing. Other letters told her of 
‘the fly in the amber ’ for Nelson on that great public occasion. 
Her son Josiah had ‘ behaved with such indecorum towards his 
stepfather that Captain Troubridge and another officer had to 
remove him from the room.’ This was bad enough to give his 
mother an extra clutch at the heart, and possibly she did not 
care for the kindly meant explanation of the Hamiltons, that 
Nisbet’s conduct ‘ proceeded from inebriety, a pardonable excuse 
on such a festive day.’ 

Poor Fanny! Pride in her husband was dashed by shame for 
her son. As she read, and thought, and gleaned tidings that 
filtered through to her from other sources, Fear swooped down 
upon her senses and took possession of her soul. She came, 
slowly perhaps, to the conclusion that there was something more 
- that could be read between the lines. The urgency of her own 
and Nelson’s friends, that she should go to Naples, chimed in 
with her own desires. The peculiar conduct of Captain Nisbet 
towards the man who had been a father to him ever since he was 
a boy, and who had been the means of his promotion through life, 
must, she felt, have some foundation, that failing to understand, 
she suddenly feared and suspected. This constant mention of 
two important names with Nelson’s, the Queen of Naples and 
the English Ambassadress, was sufficiently disquieting even with- 
out Lord St. Vincent’s expressed opinion on the subject, that the 
‘fascinating Neapolitan dames should not be allowed to approach 
too near him, for he is made of flesh and blood and cannot resist 
their temptations.’ Did Fanny need to be told this? 

When none knew better than she 
The lover the man could be. 
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Looking back across her life, it seemed to Fanny as if she 
had been in the ®tip of fear for years, yet had only now met 
the horrible thing face to face, and her own terror of it frightened 
her. Her husband was in danger, nothing else was worth a 
moment’s consideration ; that he appeared to be unconscious of 
his danger but added to her fears for him. She must go to him, 
she must go to guard and protect if necessary; if not, she could 
just ‘Stand by.’ Obeying the instincts of her heart, she wrote 
out that if he were not coming home shortly she would join him 
at Naples. The answer she received was unsatisfactory for her ; 
and against her own judgnient, against the advice of friends, and 
perchance of Nelson’s relatives, she reluctantly gave up the 
project and stayed at home. With what heart-burnings and heart- 
ache she made this decision we can but faintly imagine. That 
it was possibly pleasing to her husband may or may not have 
supported her in making it, and abiding by it rst the trying 
months of winter that followed. 

In April of the next year, 1799, Nelson wrote : 


My pvgar Fanny,—Yesterday -brought me your letters of December; 
they have been stopped in Italy, and now came by way of Venice. I had 
three days ago received two of February 5th and 11th. You must not 
think it possible for me to write even to you so much as I used to do... . 
You would by February have seen how anpleasant it would have been 
had you followed any advice which carried you from England to a wander- 
ing sailor. I could, if you had come, only have struck my flag, and 
carried you back again, for it would ‘have been impossible to have set 
up an establishment at either Naples or Palermo. Nothing but the situa- 
tion of affairs in this country has kept me from England. . . . Good Sir 
William, Lady Hamilton, and myself are the mainsprings of the machine. 

. We are all bound to England when we can quit our posts with 
propriety. . . . Josiah is now in full possession of a noble frigate. He 
has sent to say that he is sensible of his youthful follies, and that he 
shall alter his whole conduct. I sincerely wish he may, both for his and 
your sake. . . .—Your most affectionate NELSON. 


Taken in conjunction with all the other happenings of the 
time, this letter could not, and did not, tend to make Lady 
Nelson happier. The news, when it came, that her husband 
had accepted the Dukedom of Bronte was shorn of pleasure for 
her by the manner and circumstance in which rumour said he 
had been induced to agree to it. Josiah’s letters, written at the 
time, giving his version of the state of affairs, only added to her 
uneasiness. In the riot of triumph that followed, the new Duchess 
was lonely and sore at heart; there was a taint in the knowledge 
that, had Nelson wished, things would have been different. He 
was the idol of the day: he had but to speak the word, and all 
bent to his will. She could have been at his side to share his 
honours with him had he wished, even as he had wished her to 
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share and sympathise with him through all those troublous years 
of bitter complaining in the past. She could Mave kept the name 
of Nelson bright and shining to the end, untarnished by talk, 
unsullied by a breath, had he wished. Over and over again she 
dwelt on the comfortless thought that she could have been there, 
and things could have been different, had Nelson wished. There 
lay the sting for her; and, as troubles never come singly, as if 
her heart were not broken and bruised enough already, there 
came more frequent complainings to her of her son. Captain 
Nisbet’s conduct was now considered unsatisfactory, not only by 
his stepfather but by others in authority, and notably Lord 
St. Vincent. 

The glory of the day is passing, and the glamour surrounding 
the new. Duchess is lost in an agony of bitterness for husband and 
son. 

There is nothing more to be said. 

The sun is low in the heavens, and long shadows are creeping 
across the garden. We can only trace the records on the dial 
so long as the sun shines. Afterwards, if Lady Nelson from 
‘ the other side ’ sees us curious to understand more than the sun- 
dial tells, surely she would have us be content with the golden 
memories of a day that ended for her in accordance with the laws 
of Nature : in twilight, in darkness, and in silence. 


Obituary notices from the Press of the day tell us that : 

‘On the 21st October 1805, at the Battle of Trafalgar, in the 
hour of Victory, died the Immortal Nelson.’ 

‘Sept. 1830. Lately, in France, Josiah Nisbet, Esqre., 
Captain R.N., stepson to the immortal Nelson.’ 

‘May 4th, 1831, in Harley Street, aged 68, the Right Hon. 
Frances, dowager Viscomtess Nelson, Duchess of Bronte. She 
was the widow of Josiah Nisbet, M.D., when his present Majesty 
performed the ceremony of giving her away in marriage to the 
immortal Nelson, at the Island of Nevis in March 1787.’ 


EVELYN St. LEGER 
(Mrs. Randolph). 
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BEHIND THE FRENCH LINES: 
IMPRESSIONS OF CHAMPAGNE AND LORRAINE IN WAR TIME 


‘SzND them out here; there is no tonic like the sound of the 
Soixante-Quinze.’ This was the remark of a distinguished 
Frenchman made at the end of a tour of the French war zone, 
when we*fell to discussing the troubles of our distracted poli- 
ticians and journalists. He was right. There could be no better 
fortifier of our faith at this moment than such a tour of the 
French war area as the delegation of the Agricultural Relief 
of Allies Committee has just been permitted to make by the 
courtesy of the French Government and the French Army 
authorities. 

In the course of our mission of inquiry into the agricultural 
conditions of the communes of Champagne and Lorraine from 
which the Germans have been driven back, we came into inti- 
mate contact with prefects and sub-prefects of the Departments, 
mayors, agricultural directors, large and small farmers, and people 
of every grade. It is not of politics and the complexities of 
diplomacy that they are thinking. They have heard, as we in 
our sheltered islands have not heard, 

. . . the word 
That sickened earth of old: 
‘No law except the sword 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled.’ 


Day after day we followed in the track of a ‘crazed and driven 
foe.’ We moved among the ruins of the French countryside that 
he left desolate after the battle of the Marne, and we talked 
with the peasant folk who are bravely setting to work to repair 
not alone the devastation which is an inevitable accompaniment 
of war, but also the wilful outrage and destruction of a brutal 
and ruthless invader. 
Comfort, content, delight— 
The ages’ slow-bought gain, 
They shrivelled in a night; 
Only ourselves remain 
To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 
211 
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The issue is so plain when seen through the eyes of these simple, 
kindly peasant folk of the valleys and hillsides of the Marne, 
Meuse, Meurthe and Moselle; their patience and fortitude are 
so complete; their confidence is so immovable and inspiring. 
It is no small consolation to know that, as in 1870, so now the 
helping hand of Englishmen is being held out to the victims 
of German savagery and rapine. The Entente Cordiale has had 
no happier manifestation than this. 

We have read much of late of the growing German shortage 
of essential articles of food such as bread, meat, and milk. In 
order to economise supplies, the plan of bread tickets is now, 
we are told, being supplemented by milk and meat tickets; pig 
food is not to be had; we read of food riots at Leipzig and else- 
where; and we know that Vorwdrts, the official organ of the 
German Socialist Party, was again suppressed because of its 
record of the misery caused by the scarcity of food and its dear- 
ness. France owes it to her agricultural policy that nothing of 
this kind is to be found there, not even in the France which the 
Germans have overrun and laid waste. In the course of our 
journeyings we lunched and dined at provincial centres, far and 
near, large and small, and everywhere we found abundance of 
the most excellent bread, milk, eggs, butter and cheese, vege- 
tables and meat—especially the veal beloved of the French house- 
wife. In fact, we could detect in our fare no suspicion of food 
shortage of any kind, and the moderation of the prices we paid 
was more often than not surprising to a resident of London in 
war time. 

If there had been any shortage one would expect to find it 
among the refugees of the invaded areas. One of the most 
pathetic and yet inspiring sights of our tour was the huge barracks 
of Nancy, now tenanted by 1200 of the women and children of 
the ravaged rural communes of Lorraine. These village folk 
lived in what was at the beginning of the War the line of the 
German advance. Their homes were battered down or wantonly 
burnt; their household possessions, gathered together through 
generations of incessant toil and thrift, have been scattered or 
stolen ; their live stock went to feed the German invader with- 
out a penny of recompense, and their farm implements, which 
were their only means of livelihood, we saw in unrecognisable 
heaps amid the ruins of their former homes. Under the spirited 
guidance of M. Mirman, the Prefect of the Meurthe and Moselle, 
they are now sheltered in comparative comfort in the Nancy 
barracks, and there seemed no lack of the best of simple food. 
We ourselves tasted the bread and vegetable soup which formed 
the children’s evening meal, and it was both good and abundant. 
We saw the women busily making trench bags for their sons and 
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husbands at the Front; the girls were learning housewifery, and 
the boys simple carpentering and farm work. They will go back 
to their communes when the War is over with a new efficiency 
for their life’s work and a new sense of personal cleanliness— 
the life of rural France is apt as we know to be primitive in 
matters of sanitation. Only a people sure of itself and of its 
future could do what the people of the Department of the Meurthe 
and Moselle and other invaded Departments are doing while the 
enemy is still at their gates. 

We had many evidences during our journeyings of the value _ 
attached to England’s sympathy. M. Aubert, the Prefect of 
the Department of the Meuse, assured us that ‘ the first hands 
stretched out towards us on the morrow of the battle of the 
Marne were English hands,’ and M. Fernand David, then 
France’s Minister of Agriculture, emphasised the moral support 
no less than the material aid which France had thus derived in 
this hour of her severest trial. Wherever we went we found 
the warmest appreciation of the practical help and personal kindli- 
ness extended to the dispossessed villagers by their allied friends 
of England. What M. Aubert described as ‘the relief society 
modestly named ‘‘ Society of Friends ’’’ was first upon the scene. 
We saw the serviceable huts which they have put up to shelter 
homeless villagers of the Marne and Meuse. They have sup- 
plemented most usefully the refuges built by the French authori- 
ties. We learnt from the grateful recipients how timely had been 
the English Quakers’ gifts of clothing, boots and shoes, seeds, 
and household articles of various kinds and, what is not less 
important, the new hope that the presence of these kindly and 
most efficient young men and women had brought to many a 
life which seemed broken and destitute after the Germans had 
done their worst in the way of slaughter and destruction. As Mr. — 
Adeane, the Treasurer of the Relief of Allies Committee, has said 
in his report, ‘England may well be proud of this devoted band 
of workers.’ 

Early in the spring of this year the Royal Agricultural and 
Royal Horticultural Societies also initiated a movement of relief 
with the King as»Patron, the Duke of Portland as President, and 
Earl Northbrook as Chairman of the Executive. A Committee 
thoroughly representative of all branches of English farming 
soon raised the necessary funds to begin its work of aiding to 
replenish the depleted regions by gifts of machinery, implements, 
livestock, seed, and poultry; and what we saw and heard bore 
eloquent witness fo the benefit which has already resulted from 
these timely gifts. English agriculturists realise that the im- 
munity of the English countryside from the ravages of war is in 
a measure due to the sacrifices which France has made, and their 
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aid is now making easier the work of restoration which is 
bringing these invaded areas once again into productive activity. 

It would be difficult fo imagine a prettier scene than that 
which awaited us amid the ruins of the village of Thiéblemont 
in the arrondissement of Vitry-le-Francgois. The farmstead of the 
Jeanpierre family is for a season the home of one of the five 
magnificent Southdown rams which the King presented. The 
ram was trotted out for our inspection in the presence of an 
admiring village audience, and great as may have been the happi- 
ness he enjoyed in his former home at Sandringham, it may be 
doubted if he was quite such a royal hero and pet there as he 
has become among these villagers of the Marne. At Villers- 
aux-Vents in the Meuse Department and elsewhere we saw other 
gifts of the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee, including 
the sturdy British agricultural implements and the lighter Cana- 
dian cultivators, which have already done much good work and 
are prized even beyond their intrinsic value by reason of the 
English sympathy of which they are the token. 

The busy little city of Bar-le-Duc is one of the centres of this 
well-directed English benevolence, and by a curious misconception 
of the psychology of the French people the German has chosen 
Bar-le-Duc as the place in which to attempt to sow dissension 
between us and them. Not long before our visit a German Taube 
had dropped upon the city sheaves of handbills which assured the 
inhabitants in somewhat halting French of the innate gentleness 
of the German character. They, the good Germans, knew well 
enough how ‘trés gentil’ the French really were. The German 
people had nothing but the kindliest feelings towards them. It 
was greedy and pushful England that had forced this War upon a 
peaceful Germany and brought all this pain and humiliation upon 
France. In a word, England was the devil incarnate ; Germans 
and French were meant to be brothers in the arts of peace. 

“The theme has been developed in French ears. 


Look [they have been told] how these voracious English have settled 
like a swarm of locusts upon your sea-coast. Boulogne itself has become 
a city of the English, and on either side of it, to Wimereux on the one 
hand and through the sand dunes of the Pas de Calais to Etaples and 
Le Touquet, is not khaki everywhere? On the quayside of Boulogne, is 
it not the British officer and the Army Service Corps Tommy, with here 
and there the subservient Indian, swathed in massive headcloths, that 
you see everywhere to-day? On the heights above the city is it not 
British camps that you pass for mile after mile, columns of British 
artillery, marching British soldiers, and far-spread British and Canadian 
hospitals? What have St. Omer, Rouen, Amiens, and Bailleul become 
but British towns? England’s grip is on you. It is the invasion of the 
English, not the Germans, that need worry you most. One of the choicest 
passages of the history of these predatory English is that in which their 
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‘Queen Mary on her deathbed declared the word Calais to be engraven on 
her heart. Not Calais alone, but Boulogne and the whole*French seaboard 
opposite the British Isles is England’s in effect to-day, and will remain 
theirs long after this war is done with. 


So the French have been told. It is specious talk, but happily 
impresses no one that matters in France. Every intelligent 
French man and woman knows that England is only in Boulogne 
and Northern France to-day in order to assist in rid@iag French 
territory and Belgium of the German marauder, and she will be 
only too glad when the War is over to leave France to the peaceful 
possession of all she had before, with the significant addition of 
the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. Thinking Frenchmen 
know what they owe to the supplies of steel and coal and cloth 
and meat, to say nothing of British armed forces, which have 
been pouring into French ports for many months under the protec- 
tion of the British Navy. They know it, and they know that it is 
for their free existence that we are fighting no less than for ours. 

Moreover, the German credits the Frenchman with an 
astoundingly short memory. We found the walls of Bar-le-Duc 
itself, the very walls beside which the tempting German handbills 
fell, plastered with an official notice of which it is worth while 
to give a translation, not alone because of its evidence of French 
assurance in the face of a desperate enemy, but also because of 
its exposition of the way in which the French municipal 
authorities are dealing with an air menace similar to that which 
confronts London and other English centres : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE MEUSE. 
Town Hatt or Bar-tz-Duc. 
Notice. 


The Mayor of the Town of Bar-le-Duc to his fellow-citizens. 

Yesterday, for the third time, an enemy aeroplane flew over the 
Barrisien City, and threw some bombs which happily did no 
damage. 

These intermittent visits, these attacks on an open town and 
its peaceful inhabitants should in no way surprise us, for we 
know the barbarous ways of our enemy and his methods of destruc- 
tion. 

In tragic hours we have known how to meet danger with unfail- 
ing calm and courage. Our coolness in the presence of these futile 
demonstrations should give us a new moral strength. 

Nevertheless we must take precautions against the effects of 
bombardments so vilely conceived and so childish were they not 
80 odious. 

With this object the Mayor has the honour of bringing to the 
notice of his fellow-citizens the following advice: 

When the presence of one or more enemy aircraft (Taubes, 
Aviatiks, Zeppelins, etc.) is signalled, it is dangerous to remain 
in the public streets or to gather there; the best thing is to return 
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home. Those who are obliged to go about in urban districts 
should, if they are unable to take shelter near the place where 
they happen to be, preferably use streets which run sideways to 
the course of the aircraft, and walk near houses or high buildings 
and away from its approach. 

In case of the throwing of bombs, the best means of avoiding 
the breaking of windows through their explosion is to close blinds 
and shutters, and leave both windows and inside doors open. 

If an incendiary bomb happens to fall, sand, ashes, or well- 
wetted rugs, etc., should be thrown on the fire thus ignited, in 
such a way as to cover it. Stores of sand will be put by the 
Municipality in the various districts of the town. 

It should be remembered that projectiles thrown by aviators 
fall in the direction of movement of the aircraft. Citizens should 
not therefore remain in the line of approach of the aeroplane, 
but should rapidly move away sideways. 

There is nothing in this notice to alarm us, my dear fellow- 
citizens, or depress any of us with fear. Let us face the chances 
of war with calm and complete trust in the future. 

J. Movtrn, Mayor. 

The Town Hall, Bar-le-Duc, September 20, 1915. 

Approved by the Military Colonel in Command, 

Bertin. 


But what Bar-le-Duc and the other large cities have suffered 
from the German invader is as nothing compared with the 
havoc wrought in the rural communes of the three Departments 
of the Marne, Meuse, and Meurthe and Moselle, which we 
traversed, often under military escort, covering a distance equal to 
that between London and Berwick-on-Tweed. Can Germany in 
her new plea for a Franco-Teutonic co-operation against England 
really imagine that the people of Champagne and Lorraine, or 
indeed of France, have already forgotten, or will ever forget, the 
terrible sequel to the German occupation of this territory in the 
latter part of August and the first fortnight of September 1914? 

‘In zwei Tagen nach Paris’ was the inscription chalked upon 
the shutters of village post-offices in those terrifying days of early 
September 1914. The Germans really believed that Nancy was 
about to fall into their hands—the Kaiser was near by in readiness 
to make his triumphal entry ; Vitry-le-Francois, Rheims, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and Epernay were already theirs, and two days, they 
believed, would suffice to bring their advance hosts to the gates of 
Paris. The ruins of village after village from Chalons-sur-Marne 
to the slopes of the Vosges show the brutal use they made of their 
power against an unresisting and unoffending peasantry, and their 
hasty flight on the morrow of the battle of the Marne was marked 
by excesses and acts of wanton destruction and cruelty which it 
would be difficult to parallel in the annals even of this War. 

Upon fthis point the evidence given to us by M. Louis 
Mennecier, the Sub-Prefect of Vitry-le-Francois (Marne), is 
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typical and conclusive. Under his escort we visited many of the~ 
villages of an arrondissement in which no fewer than 1652 houses 
have been completely destroyed by German incendiarism or bom- 
bardment, while 701 others have been partially wrecked. Nearly 
2500 homesteads in this arrondissement alone were more or less 
ruined. Says M. Mennecier : 

The villages which came under the cross-fire of German and French 
batteries have been nearly wiped out; in the villages wantonly burnt by 
the enemy the chimneys of the battered houses resisting the fire still 
stand as witnesses of German savagery. Speaking generally, the farm 
folk of our communes, passionately attached to the land as they are, only 
left their homes at the last moment when shells began to fall on the 
villages. They were bound to leave behind them their live stock, their 
farm implements, and nearly all their worldly possessions, got together 


* during long years of hard toil. 


They moved some distance away to the villages of the Haute Marne 
and the Aube, and many of these poor people watched from afar the 
burning of their homes. The beasts which they abandoned have been 
eaten, killed, or burnt; others ran wild, and a fortnight after the German 
retreat, in various parts of the arrondissement, these lost animals were 
found in so furious a state that they had to be shot. 

As you may imagine, the losses are immense. The furniture, herds, 
and material which have been destroyed represent only a part of these 
losses. During the six days of the battle of the Marne, the Germans, 
after acting as brutes and sometimes shooting the inhabitants who clung 
to their homes, pillaged the houses and shops, and particularly the cellars, 
where each farmer carefully kept a provision of his wine of Champagne. 
Where they had not time to drink it there and then, the soldiers of the 
Prince of Wirtemberg carried it off. In their pursuit our French troops 
could follow the line of the enemy by the thousands of empty bottles which 
the Germans threw away in their flight. 


Passing to the Department of the Meuse, we saw equally 
appalling evidences of German destructiveness. M. Paul Viller, 
the revered and venerable Curé of Triaucourt, which we visited 
on our way to that hot corner of the French war area, the Forest 
of Argonne, took us through the heaped débris and dust that 
represent so much of his once happy and prosperous pastorate and 
gave us a picture of the German invader as he saw him at work 
in the village during the eight days of the German occupation. 
He said : 

The Germans, when they arrive in a village, begin by taking the 
horses, carriages, and harness which are to be used in removing their 
booty. Let us watch them at work. The Boche loots for pleasure, in 
order to satisfy his gluttony; he leaves nothing untouched—first wine 
and victuals of every kind, tobaccos, jam—oh! the jam, they love it as 
a pig loves acorns, and they eat it dirtily, greedily, even out of the pot. 
I have seen them carry off jars of gherkins, cherry brandy, pickles, 
dripping, hams—in a word, all that can be eaten or drunk. What they 
cannot take away they destroy: they turn on the taps of wine casks, or 
of barrels of oil and vinegar, and they spill fruit juice. The first is 
pillaging for food—harnais de gueule, as Rabelais has said ; but the latter, 
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the pillaging of the brute who sacks, tears, tramples, soils, and breaks, 


is a horror indescribable. 

If it is a matter of a bullock, a cow, or a pig, the bandit enters the 
stable, pays no attention to the protests of the owner, unfastens the 
bullock which pleases him, opens the sty where the pigs are, and drives 
the animals out. With a revolver shot he kills the bullock, and fells the 
pig with a blow from the butt of his gun. The animals are dealt with 
on the spot, the German taking only the choice pieces. He leaves in the 
middle of the street, or in yard or garden, the head, the carcase, skin, 
and so on. Poor robbed peasant! You have got the task of burying the 
foul remains of your animals if you do not want to be poisoned by them. 


The old men and women of Triaucourt and many another 
village in this part of France had to undergo all this and much 
more during the days of the German occupation. Evidence of the 
deliberate firing of the farms and steadings was often most 
marked. The Curé gave personal experiences of his own on this 
poipt. The rebuke of a German soldier would be followed by 
the shooting of ten or more villagers. ‘On one occasion,’ said 
M. le Curé, ‘a German commandant came up to me with the 
remark ‘‘ Sir, your inhabitants have fired on our soldiers.’’ I 
protest with all my power, saying that all arms have been 
deposited at the town hall, and that I can answer for it that no 
one has fired. All of a sudden fire breaks out at one and the 
same time at the house of M. Ed. Gand opposite ths vicarage, and 
at M. Gabriel Geminel’s house in the rue Haute. We see the 
Boches kindling it with incendiary fuses, of which we later found 
the remains.’ 

‘The Boches,’ added the Curé, ‘have gone at last, leaving 
us an infected village, ruins, misery, and mourning; wherever 
they have passed it is so.’ 

The spectacle of house after house in the villages of the ravaged 
communes, and the evidence of mayor after mayor, confirmed 
the allegations of theft, arson, and of murder. At Revigny, for 
example, the Germans, having completely sacked the houses of 
the place and carried off their booty on vehicles, burned two 
thirds of the town during three consecutive days from September 6 
to 9, sprinkling the walls with petrol by means of hand pumps, 


- and throwing into the houses little bags full of compressed powder 


in tablets. The villagers have specimens of these little bags and 
these tablets, as well as of fuse-sticks of inflammable matter which 
had been left by the incendiaries. Sommeilles, now a heap of 
ruins, was set on fire with the help of machines like bicycle 
pumps with which many of the soldiers wre furnished. The lust 
for arson was manifested chiefly againss churches and against 
monuments which had some special interest, either artistic or 
historical, and the French official evidence shows that in order 
to provide for this deliberate incendiarism the German army 
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possessed a complete outfit, which comprised torches, grenades, 
rockets, petrol pumps, fuse-sticks, and little bags of pastilles made 
of compressed powder, which are very inflammable. 

In a word, the German invader did all in his power to destroy 
rural France. In the brave words of M. Viller : ‘He wanted to 
hear the death-rattle of the Gallic Cock on the ruins of France. 
But the Gallic Cock stands proudly erect. It will yet overthrow 
the Prussian Black Eagle.’ 

This confidence of the French is manifest also in their mental 
attitude towards the enemy. Their determination is unspoiled by 
pettiness or malice. On the outskirts of the very villages where 
the German acted at his worst you will find the graves of German 
soldiers neatly set about with grass borders and decorated with a 
wooden cross. German and French lie side by side in the peaceful 
comradeship of death, and the only mark of distinction is the 
yellow and black sign to indicate the German and the red, white, 
and blue to indicate the French. We were told that after the 
Germans had been driven out of these communes the fallen of 
both nationalities were found heaped together haphazard in 
common graves. Such is the French respect for the dead that 
the bodies were disinterred and separated, French from German, 
each combatant being reverently buried in the graves which are 
now to be seen by the roadside and in the copses of this portion 
of France. The villagers whose homes have been destroyed, it 
may be by these very German soldiers, carry on their farm work 
in the fields where the fiercest fighting raged a little over a year* 
ago ; but, precious though every foot of their small holdings is, the 
plough is never allowed to trespass upon the hallowed spots where 
these dead are buried. 

In the words of M. Anatole France, it is the holiest of causes 
for which Frenchmen are fighting, and they are proving worthy 
of the victory which will assuredly be theirs and ours. 


, 


Percy Hourp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DEATH DUTIES AND INCOME-TAX: 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Ir more consideration were paid to the views and suggestions 
of those who come into daily contact with the practical working 
of the Finance Acts much that is unfair in these Acts would be 
avoided and there would be fewer attempts at evasion, with the 
result that the existing taxes would yield more, and might even 
be increased, without the burden being unduly felt by the com- 
munity. Moreover, economies might be effected through the 
reduction of the staff now required to combat these evasions 
and to administer the taxes which in many respects are 
unnecessarily complex. 

In this short article I propose to point out how the imposition 
and collection of death duties and income-tax might in various 
details be made fairer and simpler than they are now. 

As regards the death duty, now known as estate duty but 
formerly known as probate duty, the principle should be 
adopted, as I believe was the case at one time, that, whereas 
the rate of the tax now varies according to the total value 
of the property taxed, the increased rates should be collected 
on so much only of the value of the property as exceeds the 
various limits and not on the whole value of the property. For 
instance, the rate of estate duty on estates between 10,001. and 
20,0001. inclusive is 5 per cent., but on estates between 5001J. 
and 10,000I. it is 4 per cent. Consequently, according to these 
rates the duty on an estate of 10,0011. is 5001., on an estate of 
10,0001. it is only 4001. In other words, the possession by one 
individual of 20s. more than another individual would make 
@ difference of 1001. in the amount for which his estate becomes 
liable for estate duty : an obvious condemnation of the principle 
which could produce such an anomaly. The possibility of such 
an injustice has tended to make various persons descend to 
methods of evasion which in some cases no doubt overstep the 
border-line of truth and honesty, and, moreover, have necessi- 
tated a large and vigilant staff to combat them. It is not that 
the persons who become entitled to an estate of over 10,000. 
object to 5001. as being an excessive duty to pay, but they do 
object to the possibility of others who become entitled to only a 
pound or two less paying 1001. less duty. It is true that recently 
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some relief has been given, to the extent that it is now provided 
that an additional amount in the value of an estate shall not 
increase the duty payable so as to be more than the increase in the 
value of the estate, but this patching up of a wrong principle 
only adds to the complication of the duty and, whilst remedying 
its unfairness in its grosser possibilities, does not remedy the 
disproportionate taxation as between two estates of, say, 99501. 
and 10,0501. 

The true remedy is, I submit, quite a simple one, viz., that 
all estates whatever their value should pay up to the various 
limits the samie rates of duty, and that only the excess above 
these limits should be taxed at the higher rates. 

The rates of the duty could easily be adjusted so that the 
revenue would not suffer; indeed, the readjustments could be 
made so that the future total receipts from these duties should 
exceed the present total, whilst at the same time the incidence 
of the duties as between two individuals would be fairer. In 
such readjustment I would further suggest a reduction in the 
number of rates of duties, which might be as follows : 


First 10,0000. : Sees ee 5 per cent, 
Between 10,0007. and 90,0007. o> « «+ « « Woper cent. 
Between 90,000/. and 250,000/. - « « « 15 per cent. 
Between 250,000/. and 500,000. . . «. «. 20 per cent. 
Between 500,000/. and 1,000,000... . . . 25 percent. 
Between 1,000,000/. and 1,500,0001. . +.  «. 80 per cent. 
Above 1,500,0007.. . - « « « 85 per cent. 


This scale would give the results shown in the following 
table, in the last column of which I have given for the purpose 
of comparison the corresponding present rates of duty : 


Value of Total Tax under Rate per Cent. Present 
Estate above Scale of Whole Estate 
5,001... 2501. 5 per cent. 4 per cent, 

10,0017. . : 5001. 5 o 5 Je 

15,0017. . , 1,0002. 6% :—C«,, 5 ‘a 

20,001. . .  1,5001. es Rett 

40,001... 3,5001. ee 7 em 

50,0011. . ; 4,5001. 9 ys 7 = 

70,0011. . .  6,5002. os $i) 5 

80,001... . 77,5002 % ,, ee 

100,001. . - 10,0007. 10 v2 10 = 
150,001. . . 17,5004. ae ee 
200,0012. . . 25,0007. 143 =, She iy 
250,0007. . . 32,5001. 13 Bs 12 _ 
250,0011. . . 32,5001. 13 “i 13 ne 
300,001. . . 42,5001  — eal 
350,001. . . 52,5001. 15 os 15 Fs 
400,0017. . . 62,5007. 15, mys 
450,001. . . 72,5001, aie ae 
500,001. . . 82,5002. 164, ae 
550,001, . . 95,0007. 18A)” aoe 
1,000,001. . . 205,0007. 20 20 , 
1,500,001. . . 355,000/. 233, =. SS, 
2,000,0017. . . 530,002. 264 Cs, 20 , 
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Under the suggested scale it will be seen that the duty on 
an estate of 250,0001. would be 32,500/., and on an estate of 
250,0011. it would be the same. The corresponding duties on the 
present basis (without the modification recently introduced to 
which I have already alluded) would be 30,0001. and 32,500I., 
or a difference of 25001. in duty for a difference of 20s. in value. 
I have chosen an estate of 250,0001. for my example as at this 
figure the rates in both scales rise. 

I might mention here that the death duties are taxes on the 
nation’s capital, and I submit that they ought only to be applied 
in capital expenditure. Would it not therefore be the right 
principle to adopt that, after the War, the whole of the amount 
produced by such duties should be applied in the reduction of 
the National Debt? 

The next matter to which I would draw attention is that the 
State by imposing minimum prices on certain investments has 
rendered their realisation impossible, and therefore executors 
should have the power of transferring to the State so much of 
any investments which they cannot realise as is proportionate 
to the duty payable on such investments. This power would have 
the advantage of avoiding, in the case of large estates, the market 
being disturbed by large blocks of shares being suddenly offered 
for sale for the purpose of raising money to pay the duties. 

There are also one or two small and even petty details con- 
nected with the death duties which cause more irritation than 
they are worth. I refer chiefly to the requirement that a valuer 
shall go into the deceased’s house shortly after his death and value 
every ‘ stick’ that he possessed, including even his personal cloth- 
ing. Surely the State might allow a man’s trousers to be omitted 
from this valuation! The receipt of the duty of a few shillings on 
the 51. or 101. put down as the total value of such articles does 
not justify the brutality of subjecting the newly made widow 
to seeing her husband’s personal effects being overhauled by 
an unsympathetic and possibly to her repellent valuer, quite 
apart from the meanness of the State in levying taxes on such 
articles. I would suggest therefore that a statement should be 
accepted from the executors that the value of the wearing apparel 
and personal ornaments of the deceased did not exceed 50I., if such 
be the case, and that such articles to the amount of 501. should 
not be treated as part of the deceased’s estate liable to duty. 

Again, investments have to be valued at a price ‘one quarter 
up from the lower to the higher of the official closing prices’ on 
the day of the death. Why should the State grasp at the duty on 
this extra quarter? The extra duty thereby obtained is not worth 
considering, whilst it causes unnecessarily complicated calcula- 
tions and a feeling of being mulcted for duty on a fictitiously 
inflated value. Surely the value of an investment is what it will 
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fetch in the market, i.e. its selling price on the Stock Exchange, 
and this is the value on which the State should levy its taxes. 

Again, the affidavit which the widow (or other executor) is 
called upon to make when applying for probate is a long document 
of seventeen paragraphs (in addition to the schedules), the word- 
ing of which is Greek to her. Why cannot the authorities be 
content with a simple statement from her under oath somewhat 
to this effect : 

‘ The following is a statement to the best of my knowledge of 
all the property of the deceased liable to estate duty and of all 
the debts for which his estate was liable at the time of his death’ ? 

As regards the collection of income tax, the officials at Somerset 
House could probably be reduced by more than half if it could be 
provided that income tax be paid at the appropriate rate by the 
person liable, instead of being taxed at a higher rate and remitted 
subsequently. This desirable result cannot be obtained in all 
cases, but it could be provided that in the majority of cases only 
earned income shall be entitled to the benefit of the lower rates, 
and that the return of income tax on unearned income should 
only be allowed in the case of persons having young children or 
others dependent on them. If, too, the principle before advocated 
in the case of death duties be adopted, namely, that the higher 
rates of tax shall be levied on excesses above the ascending limits, 
the following scale of income tax would, I submit, produce better 
results with less unfairness, and at less administrative expense to 
the nation and individuals, than the present system : 


Suggested Income Tax on Earned Incomes. 


Up to 1002... : ; : : } : : , Free 
Between 100/. and 2001. . : ‘ é , ; : 1s. 
Between 200/. and 4001. E : ; : ‘ G 2s. 
Between 4007. and 700/. . ; _ ‘ . ‘ 4 3s. 
Between 8001. and 15001. . : : : . : . 4s. 
Above 15007. . “ - : , ; P s , 5s. 


By this scale the following would be the tax on various 
incomes : 


Pa in the 2 
BORE ervey. Ferigliqes. asl’ sslifad 21. 10s. 4d. 
RRS ets aa a 5l. 6d. 
ee as ee eee 15l. ls. Od. 
Meh cn ae octet cde kee pk ae 252. Is. 3d. 
5001. . ; ‘ ‘ Z . “ 401. ls. 7d. 
6001. . P : : - ; " 55l. ls. 10d. 
700/. . ‘ : ; a ‘ 702. 2s. Od. 
NE ice ck xe tae ee ee 901. 2s. 3d. 
9007. . X ‘ . = ‘ ‘ 1102. 2s. 5d. 
ee: a et SC Se 1307. 2s. 7d. 
Seis. ° dh eer 2302. 3s. 1d. 
20007. 3550. 3s. 63d. 
2500/7. . 4801. 3s. 10d. 
28007. . 555i. 4s. Od. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the scale gives a 
gradually ascending rate, which the present method fails to do. 

The above figures are suggested as the rates that would be fair 
if the income tax on unearned incomes be raised to 5s. in the £. 

As regards small unearned incomes my suggestion would be 
that the whole income tax paid in respect of incomes under 
1001. should be returned ;,. and that persons who have children 
or others wholly or chiefly dependent on them, and whose total 
incomes do not exceed 6001., should be entitled to a return of 
the tax paid on their unearned income to the extent that such 
tax exceeds the tax they would have paid had the whole of 
their income been earned income; or, in other words, that in such 
cases, but in such cases only, earned and unearned income should 
be taxed at similar rates. 

There is another injustice connected with the assessment of 
income tax to which I can now only shortly allude, namely, that 
the owner of houses is assessed to income tax on what the houses 
are assumed to produce to the owner by the arbitrary rule of 
allowing only one sixth of the annual rental for repairs, insurance, 
etc. As a matter of fact the cost of repairs alone in the case of 
property fifty years old often works out to about three times 
the statutory allowance, with the result that not only may 
the owner of such property be taxed on an income he never 
receives, but he may have to pay tax at a higher rate on his 
earned income owing to his assumed income from his house 
property being sufficient to increase his total income from, say, 
19501. to over 20001. 

Finally, I would suggest that it would be an interesting study 
to consider how much of the inequalities of taxation, with their 
consequential sense of unfairness and efforts for evasion, may not 
be due to the vicious system of taxing not what an individual 
actually possesses or receives during the year of taxation, but 
what he is assumed by some arbitrary rules to possess or receive. 
This system appears in the case of house property to which I have 
alluded and in the case of the assessment of professional income 
on the three years’ average ; whilst the most flagrant instance of 
taxing fictitious values is probably the method provided in the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, for arriving at the taxable values 
for the Land Values duties. 

: H. B. Hopcoop. 
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CURRENT THEORIES OF DEMOCRACY 


AN ANALYSIS OF TRUTHS AND ERRORS 


(T) 
THE VITIATION oF THOUGHT BY THE USE oF AMBIGUOUS 
LANGUAGE 


* MAN is born free, and is everywhere in chains." Such are the 
opening words of the most celebrated work of Rousseau; and 
though Rousseau, as a philosopher, has no longer the authority 
which he once had, these words to-day are, if properly con- 
sidered, significant in a sense far deeper, but quite other than 
that which their author and his disciples imputed to them. To 
Rousseau they seemed, and to multitudes they have seemed also, 
the condensed expression of some liberating and momentous 
truth ; and even to-day, if repeated to audiences of a certain kind, 
they would doubtless be received with acclamation ; but anybody, 
however sacred the idea of Freedom may be to him, will find, 
if he takes them to pieces in the daylight of common intelligence, 
that they either mean nothing at all, or else mean something 
which, though true, is absolutely without importance. 

If there is anything really important in what they profess 
to enunciate, this obviously is comprised in the first four of 
them—‘ Man is born free’; the assertion that he is ‘ every- 
where,’ as an actual fact, ‘in chains,’ being nothing more than 
a rhetorical way of saying that the actions of the human unit 
are, under existing conditions, artificially hampered by the 
actions of units other than himself. Hence, when the man who 
is ‘free’ and the man who is in ‘chains’ are contrasted, the 
former is understood to differ from the latter in the fact that 
his way of life and his actions are determined by himself only— 
by his temperament, his desires, and the extent of his personal 
faculties—and are not controlled by others in opposition to his 
own bent. 

Such, then, being here the meaning of the word ‘ free,’ what, 
let us ask next, is the meaning of the word ‘man’? Since here 
it is plainly synonymous with ‘ the individual human being,’ its 
meaning may at first sight seem to be clear enough. But this is 
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not so; for, even when defined thus far, it may mean either the 
human being at any stage of its existence, or it may mean the 
human adult as distinguished from the child or baby. There 
is also an ambiguity which attaches itself to the words ‘ is born.’ 
If these are taken literally, the only human beings that are 
born at all are babies; and to say that ‘man is born free’ must 
mean, and can mean only, that babies are born free; and this 
again must mean, if it means anything, that so long as they are 
utterly helpless their condifion and actions are determined by 
no desires, by no intelligence, and by no judgments but their 
own. The mothers of the human race will hardly endorse this 
proposition as accurate, nor will anybody claim much value for 
it as a contribution to social science. 

Let us, however, suppose that when ‘man’ is stated to be 
‘born free,’ the statement is not to be taken in its strict obstet- 
rical sense, but means that, though doubtless born in a natural 
condition of dependence, he naturally comes to be free by a pro- 
cess of post-natal development. This meaning is at all events 
less absurd than the other; but let us consider if it is true. If 
it is true at all, it must be true of actual human beings, either as 
they exist to-day or as they existed once on the surface of the 
earth somewhere. That is to say, in the lifetime of every average 
individual a period normally arrives, or normally did so in the 
past, when his actions cease or ceased to be ‘ chained,’ controlled or 
limited by the actions and existence of anybody except himself ; 
for if no such freedom is exemplified in the history of human 
nature it would be nonsense to represent such freedom as 
natural, and it would similarly be nonsense to represent the so- 
called ‘ chains ’ as artificial. 

Is it, then, possible to discover any portion of the earth’s 
surface where either now or formerly such freedom either is, or 
ever has been, achieved by the inhabitants as a natural incident 
of their maturity, and enjoyed by them in peace thenceforwards 
without any ‘chains’ to limit it? The answer is that, with a 
few chance exceptions, a freedom of this kind is altogether 
imaginary. Just as every baby is bound to have two parents, 
most adults are bound to mate and to have babies, for unless 
they did so the human race would end; and as soon as a man 
sets himself to woo, and keep on terms with a mate, and as soon 
as children are born for whom he must provide food, his actions 
begin through the operations not of artifice, but of Nature, to 
be so ‘ chained ’ by the existence and the demands of others that 
they differ inevitably from what they would be if he lived alone. 
To say that a man is naturally free as soon as he achieves 
maturity is no truer than to say that he is born free as a baby. 
Here and there, there may be a free baby ; here and there, there 
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may be a free adult; but the only kind of baby that is free is 
the baby that is left to die, and the only kind of free adult is 
the solitary on a desert island. 

Here, then, in this insane proposition that ‘ man is born free,’ 
and in the wide effects produced by it on the thoughts and temper 
of multitudes, we have a signal example of the condition of moral 
and mental chaos to which language used ambiguously is able 
to reduce mankind, causing their demands and arguments to 
resemble the cries of animals vaguely conscious of anger, disease, 
or wounds, rather than a rational diagnosis of what is really 
the matter with them. From this prefatory example we will 
now pass on to another, for ourselves far more important— 
namely, the chaos of thought and sentiment, of which the 
nucleus is the word ‘ Democracy ’ as used at the present time. 


(IT) 


CURRENT CONCEPTIONS OF DEMOCRACY REDUCED TO THEIR Most 
REASONABLE ForM. DeEMocRACY AS GOVERNMENT BY THE 
UNITS OF THE AVERAGE MASS 

‘Democracy ’ is a word which, whatever it may mean other- 
wise, is now, with equal frequency, used in several senses, 
the epithet ‘ political ’ being used to indicate the one, the epithets 


‘industrial ’ and ‘ social’ being used to indicate the others. The 
first is of great antiquity, the second and third are modern, and 
between the first and the latter two, even popular thought draws 
a fairly clear distinction. The principles, indeed, of industrial 
and social democracy, by those who project and look forwards to 
their triumph in the near future, are consciously regarded as 
novel extensions of a principle the action of which is already 
familiar in the sphere of political government. Hence political 
democracy is regarded by all parties as democracy in the basic 
form with which all argument as to its nature and the extent of 
its application starts; and political government, in respect of 
its current functions and limitations, is understood by all parties 
in substantially the same way. Its objects, whether achieved 
by restriction, adjudication, or command, are understood to be 
limited to the maintenance and improvement of such general 
conditions as will for each citizen, in respect of his private life, 
guarantee the utmost freedom which consists with the freedom 
of others, and which the scope of his own talents enables him 
to utilise for himself. 

This general conception of the functions of political govern- 
ments being assumed, if the word ‘ Democracy ’ in its political 
sense is ambiguous, it is not ambiguous for want of attempts to 
define it. Professed democrats are constantly addressing them- 
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selves to the task of describing Democracy as a system of 
government eminently peculiar in kind, and specifying its peculiar 
features with an ostentatious semblance of precision; but, the 
moment their definitions are analysed, all of them, as we shall 
see presently, fall to pieces, leaving no idea behind them which 
has any counterpart in the world of actual or of possible fact. 
This assertion must not be taken to mean that such persons are 
attempting to define a nothing. On the contrary, they have all 
of them at the back of their minds a something so profoundly 
real that, although it is operative in very various degrees, it is 
never absent from the government of any human society; and 
if we want to understand what this something really is, we must 
set ourselves to consider exactly how far, and why, it differs 
from those conceptions of it which all current definitions 
popularise. 

Of these current definitions, which naturally exhibit much 
verbal variety, we will accordingly take three versions, which 
everybody will recognise as signally, and also as favourably, 
representative. 

Our first shall be the most famous of all—still unrivalled as 
a talisman for eliciting instant cheers—namely, the definition of 
a great American statesman: ‘ Democracy means government 
of the people, for the people, by the people.’ 

Our second shall be that of a more recent authority—an 
American likewise and a very distinguished publicist, according 
to whom democracy is a special system of government which 
ensures that ‘every man, in virtue of his manhood alone, shall 
have an equal voice in the affairs of the common country.’ 

Our third definition shall be taken from a contemporary 
English writer, Mr. Cecil Chesterton, whose style has a ring of 
homely common sense like Cobbett’s, and who, in a volume en- 
titled ‘ The Great State,’ has joined certain other reformers in a 
very temperate attempt to harmonise the dreams of revolution- 
aries with the bald actualities of life. The definition which 
Mr. Chesterton contributes to this volume, being given at some 
length and not in the form of an aphorism, may be briefly 
summed up thus. Democracy in its essence is government 
which, by whatever means, is actually in accordance with the 
general will of the governed; and ideally this result might be 
realised by an ideal despot. Practically, however, ideal despot- 
isms are impossible ; and no less impossible, except in microscopic 
communities, is government by the extreme alternative—namely, 
the voice of all the citizens assembled under the same tree. The 
only device, therefore, which is practicable in the great States 
of to-day is the election by the many of a small number of dele- 
gates, to whom the mass of the citizens specify what ‘the 
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general will’ is, and whose sole business is to execute it in 
accordance with the terms specified. True democracy exists, 
so this writer proceeds, in proportion, and only in proportion, as 
the correspondence between the action of the delegates and the 
general will is complete. 

Let us now consider what these definitions come to, beginning 
with the first and most famous of them. 

This definition consists of three separate statements : 
firstly, that Democracy is government ‘ of ’ the people ; secondly, 
that it is government ‘for’ the people; and, thirdly, that it is 
government ‘ by’ the people. It is obvious that the first purports 
to enunciate something which, however profound, can at once 
be grasped by everybody ; whilst the second adds something more 
profound and distinctive still, and that both lead up to the cumu- 
lative profundity of the last. Let us ask, then, what intelligible 
meaning can be possibly read into each. 

To begin, then, with the first—‘ government of the people’ 
is a phrase which, with equal verbal propriety, may be taken 
as meaning either of two opposite things. It may mean govern- 
ment exercised over the people by some power external to them 
—a meaning like that of the preacher when he speaks about 
the government of the passions; or it may mean government 
which the people themselves exercise. It cannot, however, bear 
the latter of these two meanings here; for this, without any 
ambiguity, is reserved for the final statement that democracy 
is government by the people, which must either mean this or 
nothing. Unless, therefore, it is an instance of pure tauto- 
logy, government ‘of’ the people must mean government which 
is somehow exercised over them; and it must, in so far as it 
is realised in any concrete case, mean government exercised over 
the people of some particular country. As to the second state- 
ment, its meaning is as plain as that of the last. Government 
‘for’ the people must mean, in any concrete case, government 
carried on in the interest of the people of a particular country, 
and not in the interest of the people of any other. What, then, 
is the meaning of the three statements in combination? Its 
three parts being combined, this world-famous definition of 
democracy reduces itself to the following propositions: that 
Democracy in any concrete case—let us say in the case of France 
—is government which is exercised over the French people, and 
not (for example) over the German; that it is exercised by the 
people of France, not by the people of Germany; and that it 
is exercised by the people of France with a view to their own 
advantage. 

Now what, with all its solemn crescendo of emphasis, does 
this definition convey to the mind of any human being which 
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was not in his mind already before he began to listen to it? 
What is it more than a sequence of superlatively barren plati- 
tudes? And yet after all it must, as addressed to millions, 
be the vehicle of something vital: or it would never be quoted 
as @ watchword, and its utterance call forth plaudits, as a spark 
sets fire to gunpowder. In what part of it, then, does its vital 
meaning reside? Its vital meaning, its sole distinctive meaning, 
resides in nothing that the words say by way of an informative 
proposition. It resides in some sense, altogether unstated, which 
is presupposed to be already attached to one of them; and that 
word is the word ‘ people.’ This presupposed sense is like the 
skin of a drum, and the so-called definition is nothing but a 
drum-stick beating a tattoo on it. 

This drum-beating, however, does us one service at all events. 
Though answering no question itself, it loudly calls attention to 
the question which requires to be answered. What, in detail, 
for persons calling themselves ‘ democrats,’ does this one word 
‘people’ mean, thereby for them acquiring its peculiar reson- 
ance? The ‘people’ of any country cannot, in this connexion, 
be merely a synonym for the inhabitants taken as a whole, as 
it would be were we classifying peoples according to their racial 
colours. It must carry with it some implication of a narrower 
and more incisive kind. It must mean, and it obviously does 
mean, one or other of two things—either some particular section 
of the inhabitants, which governs or ought to govern, to the 
specific exclusion of some other section ; or else the whole of the 
inhabitants, regarded as a governing body, to the specific in- 
clusion of some section which is, under certain forms of govern- 
ment, excluded. 

Now there are doubtless many agitators who, animated by 
passion or prejudice, would maintain that the former of these 
two meanings is the correct one, and that government by the 
people means the specific, and indeed the vindictive, exclusion 
of all individuals from power who are in any way sufficiently 
eminent to be distinguishable as a separate class. But no 
democrats of to-day, who claim to be serious thinkers, commit 
themselves intentionally te any position such as this. On the 
contrary, as Mill points out, they profess altogether to repudiate 
it. The essence of ‘ pure democracy’ according to modern con- 
ceptions of it is, says Mill, ‘government by the people as a 
whole,’ no individuals being excluded, whether high or low, and 
none of them having less power, though none may have more, 
than any others. This conception is expressed with unmistak- 
able clearness in the second of those definitions of Democracy 
which have here been chosen for examination, and to which 
we will now turn. 
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The essence of political democracy, according to this definition 
of it, is ‘ that every man shall have an equal voice in the affairs 
of the common country,’ and that he shall have this equal voice 
‘in virtue of his manhood alone.’ Here again we have a formula 
the ultimate purport of which must be looked for in what it 
implies rather than in what it enunciates ; but what it does enun- 
ciate is so precise that its full implications can be reached by a 
use of fhe simplest logic; and in realising what these are the 
author himself aids us, The formula in question does not, he says 
with the utmost emphasis, imply that all men are equal, or even 
approximately equal in all respects. On the contrary, ‘the 
differences between men and men in their capacities for rendering 
honest service to society are,’ he says, ‘ immense and incalculable,’ 
as may be seen in the spheres of art, philosophic thought, 
and more particularly the scientific control of industry. In the 
general business of life, this writer freely admits, it is 
the influence of exceptional men that makes the world move 
onwards ; but in the sphere of political government—and here 
we come to what his formula really means—it is the essence 
of democracy to render all such influence inoperative. The 
doctrine that the right of each citizen to ‘an equal voice,’ or to 
one vote and only one, ‘in the government of the common 
country ’ is a right which belongs to him ‘in virtue of his man- 
hood alone,’ means this, and it cannot mean anything else. It 
means that the ground on which a citizen is entitled to vote is 
simply and solely his possession of those residual characteristics 
which enable an anthropologist to distinguish a man from an 
erect monkey. It is these residual characteristics that each vote 
represents, and it is because these characteristics are equal that - 
each vote should have an equal value. Hense, if this definition 
of political democracy be correct, true democracy must be govern- 
ment determined by faculties which, however unequal actually, 
have for this special purpose been reduced artificially to their 
lowest common denominator. It might recognise in a Newton a 
master of all mathematical science, but it would not allow him, 
in examining the business books of the nation, to impose on 
his fellows any conclusions with regard to them which his washer- 
woman could not arrive at just as well as he by use of the simple 
arithmetic required for adding up her bills. 

Such would be the result, in strict or abstract logic, if demo- 
cracy means government by all as units of equal influence. But 
practically, though not in the abstract, the principles of even the 
strictest doctrinaires lead to a conclusion which is much more 
moderate than this. All such persons recognise when they talk of 
equality the existence of some men so low in the scale of intelli- 
gence, or by temperament so perverse or slothful, that no State 
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which consisted of only such men could thrive. Indeed Socialists 
often admit that in dealing with such a residuum a Socialist 
polity would have to resort to measures not less but more severe 
than any which are applied to-day. They certainly would never 
contend that men who, possessing nothing, refuse to produce any- 
thing, or that idiots or obstinate drunkards, should be able to 
influence legislation in accordance with their own ideas. The 
extremest democrats, however, may without practical inconsis- 
tency maintain that such men should have votes nevertheless ; 
for such men being necessarily a small minority, the cumulative 
power of thefr votes would, if it stood for anything which was 
mischievously perverse or foolish, be nullified by the votes of a 
normally sane majority. Thus the abstract theorem that under a 
true democracy the power of all citizens would be equal in virtue 
of their manhood alone is modified by the theorem that the power 
of each would in practice be contingent on his manhood being 
of an average or a normal kind. And here we reach what to all 
intents and purposes is the working conception of democracy 
which is at the present day implied in the formulae of doctrinaires, 
and which floats in the minds of multitudes. It is a conception of 
a government determined solely by the mass of inconspicuous men 
—by what Whitman, the poet of democracy, celebrates as ‘ the 
divine average.’ 

Now, apart from certain facts which will claim our attention 
presently, this conception is very far from fantastic. For what is it 
that ideally the average man represents? He represents common 
honesty, common sense, common neighbourly goodwill, and the 
common family affections. He is moreover so far from being an 
~ abstraction that, if average men in this sense did not form the 
majority of mankind, no social life of @ tolerable kind would be 
possible. The most towering genius in respect of his household 
conduct must reason, feel, and comport himself like nine men out 
of every ten, or else there will be no dealing with him. Why, 
then, it may be asked, should not political government be deter- 
mined by men acting as equal units through an exercise of 
those faculties only in respect of which all average men are equal ? 
Is there anything in the nature of the case to make such a régime 
impossible? 

The answer is that there are two things, the first of which is 
as follows : We have seen that the most obvious difficulty which, 
in strict or abstract logic, the theory of democracy suggests—- 
namely, that it reduces the units of influence to their lowest 
common denominator—is solved by the fact that persons of appre- 
ciably subnormal character would have in practice no influence 
at all. But, though in this way the difficulty which comes from 
below is eliminated, the corresponding difficulty which comes from 
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above remains. For just as, if the influence of every unit is equal, 
the judgments of ninety average men would nullify those of any 
ten men who were subnormal, so likewise would the judgments of 
the average ninety nullify those of any ten men their superiors in 
so far as these, by the exercise of superior talents, reached any 
conclusions which anybody not notably imbecile could not entirely 
understand, and was not on the point of reaching by his own 
unaided faculties. Else, if the ninety voters allowed the ten to 
guide them, ten men would have the votes of ninety other men 
in their pockets, and the primary principle of pure democracy 
would be violated. 

Here is one of the difficulties involved in the very plausible con- 
ception of democracy as government determined by the people 
alone, the word ‘ people’ being taken as meaning the units of the 
average mass. But below this difficulty lies another of a yet more 
fundamental kind ; and in order to gain a clear idea of what this 
difficulty is we will now pass on to the third of the three definitions 
of democracy which have here been cited as typical, and consider 
it more minutely. All theories of democracy as government by 
the will of the people involve an assumption, which we have not 
as yet noted, that if we only exclude the upper and lower 
minorities the remainder of any population, or the units of the 
average mass, are certain, with regard to all political questions, 
to think, feel, and judge in substantially the same way ; and this 
aspect of the question Mr. Chesterton’s definition brings into full 
prominence. 


(11d) 


THE WILLS oF AVERAGE MEN As UNITs oF EQUAL INFLUENCE. 
How sucH WILLS MUST BE FORMED, ACCORDING TO THE THEORY 
oF PurE DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Chesterton, as we have seen already, sets out with observ- 
ing that democracy, if conceived in terms of its ultimate object, 
is simply an absolute harmony, no matter how ensured, between 
the acts of the executive government and ‘the general will’ of 
the governed ; but he adds that,-in practice, so far as large States 
are concerned, it can be realised only through the agency of elected 
representatives, to whom the general will is communicated by 
those electing them, and whose sole business is to obey it with 
abject accuracy. He admits, however, that the realisation of 
such a government is a feat less simple than it seems. Elections, 
he says, may rest on the widest possible suffrage, and the result 
may, as ample experience shows, be not democracy, but a kind 
of degraded oligarchy. For example, he says, ‘ Sir Josiah Gudge 
is elected to represent the radical borough of Slocum,’ but does 
Sir Josiah, he asks, represent this borough in reality? Sir 
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Josiah, as a member of Parliament, must, he says, do one of 
two things or the other. ‘He must vote in accordance with 
the will of the inhabitants of Slocum, or against it. If he does 
the former, he is acting as a faithful representative. If he does 
the latter, he is not a representative at all, but an oligarch.’ 
How far, then, is the official conduct of the typical Sir Josiah 
of to-day really determined by any instructions which the in- 
habitants of Slocum have dictated to him? The inhabitants, 
says Mr. Chesterton, will really have dictated nothing. Sir 
Josiah will have come to them with a programme of measures 
already formulated ; his opponent will have come to them with 
another ; and all that the inhabitants will have had any chance 
-£ doing will have been that of making through the _ballot-box 
&# Hobson’s choice between them. Such a method of govern- 
ment is certainly not democratic ; and yet, says Mr. Chesterton, 
it is the method which, as modern experience shows, has thus 
far emerged invariably from the most elaborately democratic 
institutions. What, then, is the explanation of this practical 
paradox? The explanation, says Mr. Chesterton, is as follows : 
Both the primary essentials of pure democracy are present—the 
general will, like a great toothed driving-wheel on the one hand, 
and the executive body, like a small wheel, on the other ; but in 
all democratic constitutions which have thus far been elaborated, 
the mechanism connecting the two has always been defective 
in some way which prevents the former, except on rare occasions, 
from imposing its own movements on the latter, and which thus 
leaves those of the former for the most part quite inoperative. 
Hence the only difficulty in the way of rendering democracy com- 
plete is, says Mr. Chesterton, altogether mechanical. It has no 
connexion with the nature of the democratic principle itself ; and 
the task of surmounting it, though not altogether simple, needs 
only a few experiments and a little ingenuity for its accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Chesterton’s explanation of a difficulty, thus emphasised 
by himself, is interesting because, by its candour, it exhibits him 
as looking for.it in every place but the right one. The funda- 
mental difficulty does not lie in the fact that the present machinery 
for realising the general will is defective. It lies in the fact 
that any general will, which does or which can exist, is some- 
thing widely different from Mr. Chesterton’s own conception of 
it, and from that which all modern theories of pure democracy 
postulate. That such is the case will be obvious if we only 
take the trouble to analyse this conception carefully. 

There are three points, then, as to which all democrats are 
agreed. One is that any will which can be called general is 
the sum of the judgments of the units of the average mass. The 
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second is that the judgments of each unit shall be represented 
by a single vote, and thus be of equal influence. The third is 
that the judgments of each unit shall, as represented by his vote, 
be freely formed by himself, and shall not, for governmental 
purposes, have been warped into conformity with the judgments 
of any other person or group of persons, whether by bribery, 
intimidation, or any other device of any kind. 

This last point deserves special attention ; for if large numbers 
of men, though their votes are recorded by themselves, are really 
expressing by them the dictated judgments of others, these others 
will, as has been said already, have, not their own votes only, 
but to all intents and purposes an indefinite number added to 
them, and the basic principle of pure democracy will be destroyed. 
That such is the case when the judgments which votes express 
are changed from what they otherwise would be by brutal and 
direct bribery, is a fact on which democrats themselves are the 
first persons to insist ; but results essentially similar are producible 
by other methods. An Iago might revenge himself on a faithful 
Desdemona who had repulsed him, by the simple process of bribing 
an assassin to murder her; but he might compass the same end 
by persuading an Othello that she was faithless, and thus inciting 
the husband to do the deed on his own account. What money 
would do in the former case, statement would do in the latter. 
It would enable one man to determine the conduct of a second, 
or—to put the matter in terms of political life—to transfer the 
' control of the second man’s vote to himself; and in political 
life, under a system of universal suffrage, the promulgation of 
statements which are made with the deliberate object of swaying 
the judgment in some special direction is one of the most power- 
ful means by which one man may master the votes of many, 
and virtually multiply his own. This is not true, it must be 
noted, of the publication of bare facts, if these be stated in their 
integrity ; but whenever, with a view to the effect of it on the 
public mind, news is coloured by comment, or a calculated dis- 
tribution of emphasis, those responsible for such procedure are, 
in so far as they are successful, transferring the control of the 
votes of other men to themselves. Inconvenient electors were, in 
the days of Pickwick, kept from the polling-booth, and so deprived 
of their votes, by ‘hocussing their whisky,’ and leaving them 
drunk in a barn. Hocussing the facts is a method of the same 
character ; and in proportion to its success is no less incompatible 
with the principles of pure democracy. 

No one could admit this more fully than democrats them- 
selves, as many recent outcries against the present British Govern- 
ment show. But let us suppose that full purity of voting, in 
the sense here indicated, were achieved. Will the difficulties 
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involved in the postulates of pure democracy be ended? We 
shall, on the contrary, be simply brought at last to the ultimate 
difficulty from which all the others spring. 

This ultimate difficulty lies in the obvious fact, which we 
have not as yet considered, that if the judgments of the people, 
or the units of the average mass, are to be so united as to 
acquire a force that is cumulative, and thus constitute a will 
which deserves to be called ‘general,’ it is necessary that 
these judgments shall be, in all important respects, identical. 
The question, therefore, is whether or how far, with regard 
to governmental matters, all average men are, if left to them- 
selves, certain or even likely to judge in the same way, simply 
because none of them are distinguished by conspicuous incapacity 
on the one hand, or even by the rudiments of conspicuous talent 
on the other. To answer this question in general terms is 
impossible. The matters with which governments have to deal 
are various. They are divisible broadly into five distinct classes ; 
and we shall see, when we have considered what they are, that 
as to two of them only is any will, which is at once general and 
spontaneous, possible ; whilst with regard to another class, there 
is practically never any general will at all. 


(IV) 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTION, AND THE 
DIFFERENT RELATIONS OF THE WILLS OF AVERAGE MEN 
AS TO EACH. 


Let us begin with taking two simple examples of governmental 
action, with regard to one of which all men do, as a fact, spon- 
taneously judge alike; whilst, with regard to the other, the 
spontaneous judgments of most men—even men of considerable 
capacity—are a blank. Our first example shall relate to protec- 
tion from murder ; our second to the question of bi-metallism. 

All men desire that the Government, by laws and by an 
adequate police, shall minimise the risks which any citizen runs 
of being stuck in the ribs when he is asleep or enjoying an evening 
stroll. No prompting, no agitation, no bribery is needed to bring 
even the stupidest citizen to this way of thinking. 

But let us suppose that the question with regard to which the 
will of the average mass is consulted is the question of whether 
the system of mono-metallism, as at present established, shall be 
maintained or shall be modified by what is called ‘ the remonetisa- 
tion of silver.’ Here is a question the answer to which, according 
as it was yes or no, might very appreciably affect the well-being 
of everybody ; but if it were put by any member of Parliament to 
each of the voters who elected him, the answer of all but a few 
of them, if they spoke their minds, would be this : ‘ The question 
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of the respective merits of mono-metallism and bi-metallism is a 
remarkably difficult and, we may add, a remarkably dry one. We 
know nothing about it ourselves, and the most eminent experts 
disagree. You, however, though you only muddle us when you 
talk about it, presumably know more than we do, or else you are 
not worth your salt. So do not worry us about our judgments. 
Make the best use you can of your own.’ Mr. Chesterton lays it 
down with an air of blunt finality that a representative must 
always do one or other of two things—‘ that he must vote either 
in accordance with the will of his constituents or against it.’ It 
does not occur to this often very sensible writer that there is yet 
a third alternative—which is, with regard to many questions, the 
only one ever realised—that the constituents may have no definite 
will at all. 

These two illustrations show clearly enough what, if con- 
sidered broadly, the state of the case is. They show us that a 
will of the kind which pure democracy postulates is, with regard 
to certain questions, a permanent, a familiar, and a completely 
realised fact; while they show that, in contrast to these, other 
questions exist also with regard to which such a will is so com- 
pletely a myth that it has in the world of realities no possible 
counterpart. It is evident, therefore, that the postulate of a 
general will in politics can, if we are to accept it as more than an 
idle and academic dream, be so accepted only with important 
and specific limitations. Let us now take a bird’s-eye view of 
governmental questions as a whole, dividing them into groups, 
according to the degree of completeness, or of incompleteness 
down to the point of nullity, in which such a general will as pure 
democracy postulates either does exist, may exist, or cannot exist, 
with regard to them. 

We shall find that, roughly and for the purposes of the present 
discussion, political questions are divisible into five groups as 
follows : 

(1) Fundamental and unaltering questions. 

(2) Momentary and spasmodic questions. 

(3) Temperamental questions. 

(4) Abstruse questions. 

(5) Questions which, though not meriting the name of 
abstruse, are nevertheless far from simple, and which, though not 
transitory in their nature, are always presenting themselves in 
practically new forms. To such questions we may give the name 
of Composite. 

Of these five groups of questions, the first group and the last 
are normally the most important; and the task of examining 
them, which must be reserved for another article, will be simplified 
if we begin with disposing of the intermediate three. 
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Of momentary or spasmodic questions, the most striking 
example is one which relates to war. It has nothing to do with 
the conduct of war itself or the kinds of preparation and action 
on which its success depends. It has to do solely with the ques- 
tion of whether war on a given occasion shall be undertaken or 
no. On certain occasions the inhabitants of some one country 
become so exasperated by the behaviour and the menaces of 
another that all conflicting judgments as to the complex facts of 
the situation give place to a common passion, and there is thus 
developed a cumulative will to fight, the force of which is a 
Auultiple of individual wills formed by the citizens severally ‘ in 
virtue of their manhood alone.’ But a general will of this kind, 
however vast its effects on the course of human history, is in 
itself short-lived, not outlasting the crisis which called it forth ; 
and, as such crises are happily rare, it is exceptional. It is not 
a characteristic of the normal life of nations. 

As examples of the questions here called temperamental, we 
may take those relating to the consumption of alcoholic liquors 
and those into which a religious element enters. Such questions, 
so far as the possibility of any general will is concerned, not only 
differ from those involved in any momentary crisis but are 
essentially and diametrically opposed to them. With regard to 
temperamental questions, the units of the average mass not only 
fail to arrive at judgments which even approach identity, but 
they form and maintain judgments which are intentionally and 
even violently conflicting. Who can contend that all average 
men, simply because they are neither illustrious thinkers nor fools, 
will feel and judge alike as to the drinking of beer or spirits? 
Some of them will be for free drinking, some of them for 
regulated drinking, some of them for prohibiting the drink- 
ing of alcoholic liquors altogether. They will judge and feel 
differently, not because their intellects are unequal, but 
because their temperaments and prepossessions are diverse. The 
same observation holds good of the judgments of average men 
as to questions connected with religion. Many Socialists are at 
great pains to explain that a man’s religion, in any reasonable 
polity, has no more to do with government than the colour of his 
hair or trousers; and so far as religion is merely an inward con- 
viction this is no doubt true ; but if in any country, whilst masses 
of men are atheists, others are sincere Christians, and if the religion 
of the latter has any effect on their lives, there are two sets of 
questions at all events in which religion is closely implicated, and 
which Government must deal with in one way or another. These 
are questions relating to education and marriage ; and it is obvious 
that, as to any legislation by which these two questions are 
affected, any million of convinced Christians will spontaneously 
form judgments hostile in many respects to those formed by any 
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million of similarly capable atheists. In the case, then, of all 
those questions here called temperamental the postulate of pure 
democracy, that all men of average intelligence will, as to ques- 
tions of government, come to the same conclusions, is so absolutely 
contradicted by fact that it would not be worth while to discuss it, 
if it were not one of the implications of much popular argument. 

With regard to the political questions here called abstruse, we 
must note that the word ‘ abstruse’ is one whose meaning is rela- 
tive. It is here used to designate questions of such a kind that even 
to master their rudiments requires an arduous training, whilst to 
judge of them with enlightened authority requires faculties of a 
rare and sometimes of the highest order. To the example already 
given may be added a few others. It has been said that the ques- 
tion of whether a nation should go to war or no is one which 
may well be the subject of a will that is truly general; but a 
nation’s success in war depends to a very great degree on the 
character of its arms and armaments—on the plating of its ships, 
on the accuracy and range of its artillery, and on the chemistry 
of its high explosives. A general will as to these things is im- 
possible. It may be said that such things are not matters of 
political government but belong to a different sphere—that of 
technical and scientific industry. The objection is absurd. If the 
Government of a country has any political duties to that country 
at all, one of these duties is to furnish it with weapons of self- 
defence, and to see that these are as deadly as the brains of man 
can make them; and wherever the guidance necessary for this 
recondite work is to be found one thing at least is certain. The 
Government will not find it by consulting average men in droves 
and asking each unit for his private ideas as to problems the 
very nature of which would be unintelligible to ninety-nine of 
every hundred. 

Thus, if we set aside momentary questions because, though 
with regard to these a general will is possible, it is possibly only on 
signally rare occasions; and if we set aside questions which are- 
temperamental and abstruse because average men, as such, have 
no common will with regard to the one, and with regard to the 
other no will at all; the two groups of questions which alone 
remain to be considered are the fundamental questions and the 
composite. These two groups will be examined in a subsequent 
article, and we shall see that, if regarded as the subjects of any 
kind of general will, the difference between them, though mainly 
one of degree, is practically so profound that, whilst a purely 
democratic will is a reality in the case of the former, it is in the 
case of the latter, from the nature of things, impossible. 


W. H. MALLOcK. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE EMPIRE: 


THE OFFER OF CYPRUS 70 GREECE 


THE offer by the British Government of Cyprus to Greece sent 


a wave of apprehension through the country. Men wondered ; 
whether the powers of the Cabinet went to the extent of allow- i 
ing them to barter, for good consideration or for bad, portions : 
of the Empire without reference to the wishes of the people s 


expressed through Parliament. Some cannot have failed to call 
to mind the cession of Heligoland to Germany five-and-twenty 
years ago, the disastrous consequences of which are so much in 
evidence to-day. It is well, therefore, that people should know 
exactly how this matter stands, for nowhere is any reliable written 
| guidance to be found, and the debate in the House of Commons 
| on that occasion was inconclusive, and from every point of view 
unsatisfactory. I do not propose to criticise the offer of Cyprus ; 
the time even for discussion has not yet arrived. We, the general 
public, do not know, it would obviously be impossible that we 
should be told, any of the details of the offer, nor can we do much 
more than guess at the circumstances in which it was made. 
To what I shall say upon the subject it is immaterial whether 
the offer still stands good, or whether it has lapsed : whether it 
may, in any other circumstances, be renewed. I propose only 
to suggest the answer to that inquiry which men put to one 
another, and to allay if possible the anxiety which undoubtedly 
exists in regard to the general question, how far the integrity of 
the Empire is left in the hands of the statesmen who for the time : 
being form the Cabinet. 
Coming events in this war-time cast no warning shadows | 
before them ; every new fact hurries fast on the footsteps of its 
predecessor ; the story of to-day becomes the history of to-morrow ; 
and men, even Parliament men, have hardly time to think. The 
newspapers can do little more than express thoughts of first 
impression ; though the moments are big as years they fleet, and 
give no time for careful scrutiny. What has been done has been 
done ; it must be left for consideration to the long-delaying by- 
and-bye. But, on the other hand, the measure of the public’s 
imperfect powers of comprehension of events that rush upon 
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us with the swiftness of squalls in the Gulf of Manar is the 
measure of the Cabinet’s responsibility. I use a hackneyed 
simile, because language I think can find no better, when I say 
that the public, like the passengers on the steamer, must have 
confidence in the men at the wheel if the country is to weather 
the storm and come through with masts and cordage standing. 

I believe that I accurately described the effect of the announce- 
ment that Cyprus had been offered to Greece as the passing of 
a wave of apprehension. That the feeling took no more violent 
form must be taken by the Cabinet as testimony that this 
necessary confidence, in spite of much criticism bred of gravest 
anxiety, does really exist. For it must be remembered that the 
suggestion, ill-advised and ill-considered, made by Dr. Lyttelton 
that Gibraltar might be internationalised as a peace-offering 
and act of contrition for our national sins in the building 
of the Empire, had aroused a storm of indignation which has not 
spent its force and might revive at any moment. That 
suggestion had, it was said, the approval of some unmentioned 
men of position; and when the offer of Cyprus to Greece was 
announced there must have passed through the minds of many 
the thought ‘If Cyprus, why not Gibraltar ?’: that it was 
just conceivable that a Cabinet should be composed of men 
cherishing the same ideas as the Headmaster of Eton. Some 
indeed may not have forgotten that in times gone by Mr. Glad- 
stone had been in favour of exchanging ‘The Rock’ for Ceuta. 

It will be profitable, therefore, seriously to inquire what 
are the powers of the Cabinet in regard to cessions of portions of 
the Empire by the light of the last public discussion of the sub- 
ject, when Parliament was asked to approve the cession of 
Heligoland to Germany. The light is somewhat dim, for the 
House of Commons turned itself into a debating society, and 
a question of high constitutional concern was argued on narrow 
party lines. Let me first give a brief outline of what took place. 

An agreement had been come to in 1890 by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government with Germany, by which the British sphere of 
influence in East Africa was extended and a Protectorate estab- 
lished over Zanzibar, and in return for Germany’s acquiescence 
she was to receive the island of Heligoland. A Bill was 
introduced, not submitting the whole agreement to the approval 
of Parliament, but only that part of it which related to the 
cession. The Speaker ruled that it was competent for members 
to discuss the agreement so far as it related to East Africa because 
that was the equivalent for the cession of Heligoland. On the 
political question the majority of the House rose above party, 
and approved what had been done. Mr. Gladstone paid 
a generous tribute to Lord Salisbury, giving, him unqualified 
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credit for ‘the spirit in which he had set about this agreement,’ 
and declared that there was no ‘sufficient ground of British 
interests to lead us to take objection to the plan of Her Majesty’s 
Government ’ ; and ‘ with regard to the most serious part of this 
matter—that is, the making the best provision possible for the 
future comfort and well-being of the natives of Heligoland and 
those descended from them,’ he was perfectly well satisfied. 
This part of the debate was worthy of the best traditions of an 
Assembly which claims to be national as well as political. But 
after that, pure melodrama. The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Sir J. Fergusson, had moved the second reading of the 
bill, and Mr. Gladstone declared that ‘what he had to answer 
was not what the speech contained, but what it did not contain,’ 
and his complaint was that the submission of a proposed cession 
of territory to the House of Commons was ‘ an absolute and entire 
novelty,’ contrary to all precedent. Territory is ceded by treaty : 
the treaty-making power is part of the prerogative : the Crown 
therefore had unquestionably the power of ceding territory : and 
the proposal would therefore place the supreme control of the 
treaty-making power of the Crown in the House of Commons. 
The change in the long-established custom which did not con- 
template such a contro] ‘should be made, if at all, with our 
eyes open, and our minds awake, with full knowledge of what 
it is we are abolishing and why we abolish it, of what we are 
substituting, and why we venture on such a substitution.’ 
Therefore, valuing as he did the British Constitution, and not 
desiring to touch it except on good cause shown, he found him- 
self in a position of difficulty which precluded him from taking 
any further part in the proceedings. He washed his hands of 
them. His absence would, he felt sure, be consolatory to the 
Right Honourable Gentleman opposite. Can we not hear the 
fine fury of the words? Can we not see the flashing eye and 
the scornful gesture? We may be sure that those oratorical 
properties, the ‘ invisible soap and imperceptible water,’ did not 
want for use. It never occurred to the late Samuel French to 
publish an ‘acting edition’ (or rather, an ‘acted edition’) of 
Hansard, who does not note the exits and entrances of the actors. 
But we may be certain that the exit, in spite of the assurance of 
Mr. Goschen (the ‘ Right Honourable Gentleman opposite ’) that 
it was no consolation to Her Majesty’s Government that Mr. 
Gladstone should withdraw from the discussion, was appropriate 
to the occasion, and was greeted with cheers from the Opposition 
benches. 

I trust I am not speaking with ill-becoming irreverence of the 
Great Statesman in describing this scene as melodrama; it cer- 
tainly had many of its ingredients. The Sleeping Beauty, the 
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British Constitution, all unconscious of the premeditated attack 
upon her innocence ; the Guardians, men of high Liberal renown, 
but by stern decree of Fate condemned to dwell in the cool shades 
of opposition ; among them, the preux chevalier, incarnation of 
the Conscious Spirit of Right, Mr. Gladstone, with his faithful 
henchman, Sir William Harcourt; and over against them the 
horde of bandits, the Conservative majority, led by the arch- 
villain, Mr. W. H. Smith, whose only part in the debate, how- 
ever, was @ futile attempt to ring the curtain down prematurely. 
And behind the tempest of words the lurking tragedy that one 
man, whatever his eminence, should take upon himself by 
ipse dizit the solution of a grave constitutional problem, and, 
failing to convince the House, should stalk out in dudgeon. 
I will not sully his great memory by calling it a bit of play- 
acting; he believed that he was right: he always did. And, 
so believing, he brushed argument aside with the well-known 
withering scorn. ‘Could the King thus deal with Ireland ?’~° 
a member ventured to inquire. A fallacy was ready to his lips. 
You should never judge merits by taking extreme cases. As if 
he himself was not dealing with an extreme case, the cession 
of a tiny bit of rock in the North Sea of little apparent use to 
anybody. The worst of it was that he was hopelessly, utterly 
wrong ; and this worst was a tragedy, for, unless my memory has 
played truant, the country was deeply impressed. It was an 
article of faith among a larger number of men than his mere 
political supporters that on questions outside politics Mr. 
Gladstone could not go wrong, and that therefore he could not 
have taken up such a position on such a question without being 
right. So the torrent of half-truths that he had poured forth 
was taken as the whole truth. I am not sure that this 
impression has been altogether effaced. The Government of 
the day must share the responsibility for any uncertainty which 
exists on the subject, for though they laid down the right principle 
in the case of Heligoland they hedged it round with an exception 
which emphasised the doubts they themselves felt as to the 
general principle, and certainly justified the criticism that they 
ought to have taken the House into their confidence at the 
opening of the debate. 

The question has arisen again in graver circumstances, and, 
although I am not discussing it from a political standpoint, it is 
well to state it in its momentous simplicity once more. Is the 
cession of any part of the Empire left by the Constitution in the 
hands of the advisers of the Sovereign for the time being, and 
to be effected solely in virtue of the prerogative, or is the ultimate 
decision in the hands of Parliament ? 

A glance over the pages of Hansard of the 24th and 25th of 
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July, 1890, will enable us to note what the statesmen of that 
period thought the cession of British territory involved, what they 
considered it did not involve. Sir J. Fergusson laid down the 
astounding doctrine that ‘ the retention of a possession must rest 
on high Imperial grounds’! If the integrity of the Empire rests 
on so unsafe a principle, and if parting with possession is indeed 
in the hands of Ministers, then at least the statesmen who have 
the Empire in charge must be capable of appreciating those high 
grounds, and must be endowed with the essential quality of 
statesmanship, foresight. As the Conservative Government intro- 
duced the Bill to the consideration of Parliament it must be 
taken that in their opinion there were no such grounds in the case 
of Heligoland. Let us hear what the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs said : 


Small as is its population, the House and the country will not forget 
-that its acquisition by Great Britain is connected with a glorious page 
in the history of this country; that for a great part of a century it has 
remained a part of our Empire; that our relations with it have not ,been 
troubled by any friction; that under the British flag its population have 
happily dwelt; and that its separation from us is not desired on either 
side, and can only be regarded with regret by both. 


It is no part of my purpose to raise the question whether 
Heligoland should have been ceded or not. There are graver 
issues before us in all conscience without dwelling on the past. 
It is too late to mend the jug when the milk has been spilt upon 
the floor. But it is material to consider, if the retention of any, 
the smallest, part of the Empire does rest on the doctrine which 
was put forward during this debate, how our statesmen inter- 
preted it; for what statesmen in the past have done may well be 
done by statesmen in the future. Now this debate shows us, 
from the attitude of the leaders of both parties, what they con- 
sidered not to be ‘ high Imperial grounds’ justifying retention, 
if other material benefits can be shown on the other side. It 
shows us that all those intangible links by which We believe the 
British Empire to be held together, those foundations on which 
we assert it to be built, are as nothing when compared with some 
commercial advantage to be obtained by bartering a part of it 
away ; that national aspirations, which the world now judges by 
the deeds they have called forth to be the noblest, may be quieted 
by the doctrine of ‘opting’ for British nationality after some 
little bit of dominion has been given away. Let me note by the 
way that the question whether the Heligolanders wished the 
transfer to Germany was more than unsatisfactorily dealt with ; 
there were statements made on both sides and that also became 
a party question. But let that pass, and let us listen further to 
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the wisdom of our senators of those days. Sir J. Fergusson con- 
tinued : ‘ To us this island is of no material or strategic importance 
in these days.’ There was probably some emphasis on ‘these 
days,’ because Admiral Russell had written a despatch in 1807, 
in which he said that at small expense the island could be made a 
small Gibraltar. But there were the other parties to the Agree- 
ment to be considered ; and 

it has, it will be generally admitted, attractions for the German people 
from a sentimental point of view, which is a motive strong among nations, 
and which has commonly actuated them in the most important transactions 
of life. Besides, the island may probably be of more strategic value to 
the Germans than to us. . . . I have no doubt that when the island has 
been for some time incorporated with the German Empire the people of 
Heligoland will be animated with the same sentiments which inspire the 
people of Germany with regard to the Fatherland. 


And Mr. Gladstone said no more than that he was ‘ not sure the 
question of the strategical importance of Heligoland is entirely 
disposed of.” He could ‘conceive contingencies of war in which 
it might not be without some material weight as to strategical 
operations.’ 

But if the leaders of the two great Parties in the State do not 
seem (judged, I admit, by the light of present knowledge) to have 
risen to those heights of foresight which statesmanship demands, 
it cannot be said that the rank and file as a whole did much to 
raise the tone of the discussion. The party-spirit was abroad ; the 
gibes which Sir William Harcourt was accustomed to fling at his 
political adversaries amused the Liberals; he was contemptuous 
of the ‘ unlearned doubt ’ which the Government had raised. The 
Conservative Party was heartened by Mr. Balfour’s taunts at the 
newly found delight which Sir William displayed in preserving 
the prerogative of the Crown. Mr. Bradlaugh voted ‘ Aye’ 
against his party because he had been assured that the Bill would 
diminish the prerogative, and that was quite good enough 
for him. The Parliamentary Jester entertained the House, 
somewhat jaded by the second evening’s debate which it had 
insisted on. Mr. Labouchere had ‘no sort of objection to the 
cession of Heligoland’; he was glad we had got rid of it. ‘We 
are told,’ he said, ‘ it may be of use defensively to Germany. I 
am glad if that is the case,’ because ‘ the best security for peace 
is that every country should be strong defensively and not strong 
offensively.’ In those halcyon days this charming fatuity was 
supposed to have some deep meaning ; it has now ceased for ever 
to be even a convenient platitude. ‘ Hitherto we have wanted 
Heligoland to be strong offensively against Germany, but Ger- 
many wants it to be strong defensively against any Power that 
may attack her. That is the reason why she has done so much to 
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acquire the island.’ And Admiral Maine ventured on this fore- 
cast : 


Is any honourable gentleman prepared seriously to propose to the House 
that England should fortify the place—an island at the entrance to a 
German river—considering the present relations between the two countries ? 
If not a casus belli it would at least be the nearest thing to it. The 
Germans may possibly fortify it to satisfy their feelings of pride and 
vanity, but they will never do so with the view of holding it in war 
against us. The possession of the island would have no bearing on a war 
between this country and Germany. The loss or gain of Heligoland would 
bring neither country to its knees. A passing ship might amuse itself with 
a little target practice. It would probably throw half a dozen shells into 
the place for a morning’s entertainment, and, if the Teuton showed his 
usual good sense, he would as promptly as possible get into his steam 
launch and make for the nearest port on the mainland. It would be an 
utterly useless risk of life for any Government to attempt to hold it in 
the face of a superior fleet. The island would be treated in the way that 
all such islands have invariably been treated in time of war. They are 
held by that country which has the biggest fleet in the adjacent waters. 


A few members protested. I select extracts from two of their 
speeches, so that the picture may not be quite so black as it has 
so far been painted : 


. IT suppose [said Mr. Pease] if Heligoland was of use at the beginning 
of the century, events may arise that may make Heligoland again useful 
in that or in other respects impossible now to anticipate. But the Prime 
Minister has also stated that it is better to cede Heligoland when we can 
get a quid pro quo than to undergo the humiliation of surrendering it in 
time of war; and he has pointed out that we should be obliged to do that, 
because within a few hours of a declaration of war Germany would send 
a fleet, an armed force, and artillery to occupy the island, and we should 
be ousted from our possession. 


There was reason, he thought, why those who advocated a spirited 
foreign policy would have hesitated before handing over our out- 
post in the North Sea. At 11.40, just before the division, the 
prophet at last arose in the person of Colonel Nolan, member for 
North Galway, and the concluding words of the debate were the 
words of wisdom long waited for : 


: I only wish [he said] to indicate the magnificent nature of the gift 

Her Majesty’s Government are making to the German Emperor. Heligo- 
land is admirably adapted for fortification, and could be made most 
formidable in time of war. When German engineers and Krupp had had 
it in hand for two or three years it would be a very difficult thing, I 
think, for the whole British Fleet to take possession of it after a three 
years’ siege, even if not a single German ship were to sally out from ports 
in the rear. It is just the right size for fortification; the cliffs are admir- 
ably adapted for it, and the garrison need not be large. It is not adapted 
for a good naval port; but the Germans do not want it for that, but as 
a fortress, under the protection of the guns of which German vessels can 
run when attacked by superior force. ... Its position is just what is 
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required by Germany . . . and as there are guns that will carry fifteen 
or sixteen miles, the Germans will have a full command of the passage 
between the island and the mainland, and it would be impossible for any 
large ship to intercept communication with the mainland in time of war. 
In future warlike operations all lines of blockade will have to be drawn 
outside Heligoland, and that means a line so long that it would be 
practically impossible to effectually blockade the Weser and the Elbe. . . . 
I do not blame you for giving this gift to the German Emperor, but why 
did you not at the outset say what you were giving? The Ministry and 
the Conservative Party, with one or two exceptions, have minimised 
the value of Heligoland because they do not wish the English people to 
think they are giving away too much. I acknowledge the island is far 
more valuable to Germany than to England, but still it could be valuable 
to England. I should like to know whether it is true, as reported in the 
papers, that Russia has addressed remonstrances to us against the cession. 
I can understand that Russia will not like Heligoland in the hands of the 
Germans, because it will be a sort of temptation to the German Govern- 
ment to one day annex Holland. In that case Germany would be a 
formidable rival of ours, both at sea and in respect of our Colonial 
Empire. 

I am not raking over the ashes of this dead debate for the 
purpose of casting recriminatory blame’: the vision of a per- 
petual peace obsessed men’s brains at the time; no one foresaw, 
perhaps no one could be expected to foresee. I am striving to 
find the answer to the question in the abstract, Where in the 
interests of the Empire the power to cede any part of it should 
lie? venturing on ground which the angels of Westminster trod 
so delicately twenty-five years ago. The criticism I have offered 
of their proceedings is, that while they might have made of the 
proposed cession of Heligoland a party question they did not; 
but reserved their fighting energies for a subject which should 
have been discussed quietly in a committee-room, or, as I believe 
it is called in the House, ‘ upstairs.’ 

We are dealing with the Consfitution as it is, and its un- 
written law is to be ascertained only by the light of precedent. 
To test the true weight of precedents calm debate is essential ; 
yet even over these the party spirit hovered blightingly. Prece- 
dents were cited on both sides, but there was no impartial person 
to pronounce on the value of the conflicting analogies; nothing 
more than the assertion of the other side that they were no 
precedents at all. There had been twenty-three cases of cession 
in India before the Mutiny in 1857, and no parliamentary sanc- 
tion either asked or given. The cases were not tested in detail. 
Dunkirk had been ceded by Charles the Second to the French, 


* Since this article was written the value of Heligoland to Germany has 
been discussed by a writer in the Vossische Zeitung in a special report from 
the German High Sea Fleet, translated in The Times of the 10th of December. 
He refers to the possession of the island having been ‘ procured for us by our 
Kaiser’s foresight.’ 
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and Clarendon had been impeached : that was the true remedy, 
asserted Sir William Harcourt; but, said the Conservatives, it 
did not alter the fact that Dunkirk was lost to us. Then there 
was the case of the Ionian Islands; but this was no precedent, 
for the Islands were a Septinsular Republic, and the Crown had 
no concern in the matter. There were the cessions of Minorca, 
Florida, and St. Pierre and Miquelon to Spain and France, 
which were vehemently opposed by Chatham and Fox, but not 
on the ground that Parliament had not been consulted. Sumatra 
had been exchanged with the Dutch for the Straits Settlements : 
where was the parliamentary sanction for that to be found? 
There was no example of such a Bill, exclaimed Sir William 
Harcourt. Indeed there was, rejoined Sir Richard Webster, the 
Attorney-General, responsible for the action taken by the Govern- 
ment; for this very question had been raised in connexion with 
the proposed cession of Gambia to the French in 1870, and the 
right honourable gentleman, the member for Mid Lothian, had 
himself said in answer to a question that ‘there had never been 
the slightest intention of taking any proceedings of the kind 
without the assent of Parliament.’ So the party battle raged 
‘like to the morning war, now one the better, now the other 
best.” And the end only Mr. Balfour’s philosophic summary, 
that the question must be considered to have been in a ‘ nebulous 
condition’ until the Government had taken it in hand, and 
with the advice of their Law officers had decided that Parlia- 
ment should be asked for its assent, thereby creating a precedent 
for the future; and, as Sir William Harcourt admitted, it did, 
in fact, become a binding precedent. But, said Mr. Balfour 
warily, it was to be a precedent with an exception, and the 
exception was that the precedent did not hold good in time 
of war. 

_ The precedent is this—that in a time of profound peace, when no great 
public emergency threatens the State, when no other ulterior considera- 
tions are involved, when no difficulties of negotiation would be produced, 
then, and then only, a cession of British territory and the transfer of 
British subjects to a foreign dominion should not be undertaken until 


_ the assent of both Houses of Parliament had been declared. That is the 


precedent we have set. That precedent, I hope, will always be adhered 
to, and I hope—I do not shrink from it—the time will never come when, 
ander the conditions I have enumerated, any Government will attempt to 
concede portions of the British territory without first asking the assent 
of this House and the House of Lords. 


With great deference this leaves us exactly where we started : 
for it propounds the doctrine that there is one constitution for 
peace and another for war; and we are left in doubt as to which 
is to prevail in those intermediate states between peace and war, 
when peace has ceased to be profound, and when the horizon is 
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dark with gathering war-clouds. Indeed, it seems to lay down 
a doctrine exactly applicable to the present time, and asserts 
that then the cession of territory is a question of prerogative right, 
and therefore entirely in the hands of the Cabinet. 

I believe the matter is capable of being stated in very precise 
terms. I have never yet come across a problem, however com- 
plicated, which did not yield to the touchstone of some elemental 
principles ; and in the present case the principles are so easy to 
find that the marvel is there should have been any trouble 
about it. 

It is fundamental that the making of treaties is part of the 
prerogative of the King. But there are two other principles 
equally fundamental : that the King cannot, in the exercise of 
any part of the prerogative, interfere with the rights of the 
subject ; nor can he interfere with or alter matters which have 
been dealt with by Parliament. Now, speaking with all respect 
for the legislators of that day, there was one glimmer of reason 
on both sides in this Heligoland debate; for all the angry dis- 
putants admitted that the treaty-making prerogative was not 
so absolute as is generally assumed. It was agreed that it is the 
undoubted right of Parliament to have its assent asked to any 
commercial treaty or to any treaty embodying financial pro- 
posals; but not, as Mr. Balfour put it, ‘by immemorial usage,’ 
but, as Sir William Harcourt more correctly stated it, ‘ because 
it does not belong to the prerogative of the Crown to tax or lend 
the money of the people.’ Why, with this admitted, there should 
have been any more bother about the matter passes my under- 
standing. These two instances are only the well-known illus- 
trations of the fundamental counter-principle just stated, that 
the Crown cannot interfere with the rights of the people. The 
question of cession is, and must be, governed by the same prin- 
ciple. If rights have been acquired by the people in any terri- 
tory during the time it has been British, then those rights are 
interfered with by a cession, and therefore the assent of Par- 
liament must be obtained. A good deal was said about the 
question whether as a fact Parliament had legislated for this- 
island so as to create statutory rights. That is altogether irrele- 
vant; for the common law of nationality applies to a British 
dominion from the moment of its acquisition. Children are born, 
and those children acquire in their own right British citizenship ; 
cession involves to them the loss of that citizenship, to the Empire 
the loss of citizens. The case therefore is complete; the cession 
must be sanctioned by Parliament. Let me note in passing 
that this consideration is peculiarly applicable to Cyprus, for it 
only became a British possession during the War. 

So much for the rights of fhe people. The possible conflict 
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between the prerogative and the rights of Parliament is some- 
what more difficult to deal with ; for it might be said that should 
it please Parliament to invade the prerogative, should it act as it 
delighted Mr. Bradlaugh to believe it was about to act in the 
case of Heligoland, the prerogative would gradually disappear. 
The safeguard of the Crown, the safeguard of Parliament itself, 
lies in the efficiency of those who serve the country outside Parlia- 
ment. Let me illustrate my meaning by referring to the Extra- 
dition Act of 1870. No difficult subject has ever been dealt with 
so brilliantly as by this complicated piece of legislation. At every 
point there was a possibility of conflict between Parliament and 
the Crown. The treaty-making prerogative was here also in 
issue, and might have been in jeopardy had it not been for the 
sagacious advisers behind the Government. The King requires 
no sanction to enable him to enter into a bilateral extradition 
treaty with a foreign sovereign. But seeing that the surrender 
of a criminal, fugitive in England from a foreign State, involves 
his arrest, a deprivation of the fugitive’s right to liberty in 
England against whose laws he has committed no offence, the 
authority of Parliament is necessary in order to enable the King to 
carry out his treaty obligation. But in the case of a fugitive 
surrendered to England from a foreign country the Act is silent ; 
the treaty prerogative here requires no reinforcement by Parlia- 
mentary authority. The Act does not profess to decide in what 
cases the King may agree to receive the fugitives surrendered 
under the treaty who have committed offences in England. They 
are brought here in virtue of the treaty, they are tried here in 
virtue of the law. 

There is one point which must not be overlooked. The 
dependencies of the Empire are either ‘ settled’ or ‘ conquered 
or ceded.’ Now in the case of settled colonies the question does 


- not admit of argument that the Crown can have no right of cession 


at all; for the settled colonies, though they are technically 
possessions of the Sovereign, yet are all subject to the British 
Settlements Act of 1887, which provided for their government. 
Parliament has affixed its sanction to their inclusion in the 
Empire in general terms, and the King cannot do away with this 
control by ceding the sovereignty to another Sovereign without 
the consent of Parliament. But in the case of the Crown Colonies, 
the ‘ jewels of the Crown,’ those acquired by conquest or cession, 
the case is different. It might be argued that the King can cede 
what is his in right of his crown. Moreover, the rights of the 
inhabitants are conferred not by statute but by Charter and 
Letters Patent from the King himself. Cannot he then cancel 
rights which he himself has granted? The answer is again in 
the negative, because, as Lord Mansfield said in Campbell v. 
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Hall,’ though the prerogative legislative rights of the Sovereign 
exist, yet they do not oust the jurisdiction of Parliament which 
is ‘transcendent and absolute’ within the King’s’ dominions. 
Though it be true to say that these Colonies are the King’s in 
right of his crown, they are by that very fact ‘ necessarily subject 
to the legislative power of the Parliament of Great Britain.’ 
And from that subjection the King cannot withdraw them with- 
out the consent of Parliament. 

There is nothing left to be considered but Mr. Balfour’s 
exception to the general principle quoted above. Assuming all 
this to be sound doctrine in a time of profound peace, he said 
that Ministers have a right to advise the King to conclude a treaty 
at the end of a war without Parliamentary sanction. To this 
there is obviously no objection. But he went further ; he declared 
that it would be absurd to consult Parliament in regard to cessions 
of territory at the conclusion of peace. There is, indeed, one 
case when it would be absurd for Parliament to refuse its consent 
to a cession at the conclusion of peace, which it would be of bad 
omen even to particularise; but the right of Parliament to 
express its opinion on it is a different matter. In truth, however, 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland had in his mind a much more 
general case, a far wider principle, though he gave it, as I venture 
to think, a wrong expression. The transcendent principle of 
government is, I take it, this: that in normal circumstances, 
which is the equivalent of ‘ a time of profound peace,’ the Execu- 
tive is bound to act within the strict letter of the law ; but when 
these circumstances have altered, when danger to the State has 
arisen, when, from whatever cause, the safety of the nation is in 
jeopardy, then it is the bounden duty of the Executive to take 
all measures necessary to the preservation of the realm. The 
guardianship is vested in them; they must meet emergencies as 
they arise. The laws are silent whilst the peril lasts ; afterwards 
the country will judge of the unlawful acts, and if they were 
wise and suited to the occasion, Parliament will ratify them ; the 
ratification will work retroactively, and for all time stand for the 
previous command. This general principle covers the special 
case we are considering, cession of territory. There may be cir- 
cumstances in which the safety of the realm demands a cession 
of territory. It is impossible to define them ; but it is clear that 
they are not limited to those compelled by a conclusion of peace. 
The exigency of those circumstances, the means to be adopted 
for warding off the danger, are urgent questions to be decided by 
the Executive Government, must be decided by them without 
reference to Parliament. But the ultimate determination 
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whether the danger was extreme, whether the means adopted for 
averting it were fitting, rests with Parliament, cannot in a con- 
stitutional country be withdrawn from it. And in this, as in all 
other questions of higher government, the Minister who has 
greatly dared, who has faced the exigency of the moment with 
courage, is not likely to be deserted by the representatives of the 
nation. 

Yet herein lurks this other danger, which is a very real one. 
Ministers may have misjudged the temper of the country; 
too certain of support in Parliament they may have recklessly 
agreed to the cession. In spite of its many foibles, collective 
as well as individual, Parliament stands, as any one man would 
stand, for the honour of England. If Ministers have pledged the 
word of England Parliament will not allow that word to be 
broken, however much it may disapprove of the pledging; the 
cession will be ratified. For this the Heligoland debate gives us 
an invaluable precedent. Sir William Harcourt said ‘ We do not 
vote against your bill because we do not wish to break the agree- 
ment with Germany, but we cannot vote for it.’ Thus, whatever 
happens, Ministers will get their majority ; but afterwards, if they 
have been unfaithful to their high trust, the extreme constitu- 
tional penalty will be enforced against them, as it was against 
Clarendon in the case of Dunkirk. It is a tremendous power 
to put in the hands of any body of men however eminent; it is 
for them not to abuse it. 

F. T. Piagorr. 
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